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ance with any on^ firm, master, or workman in 
Manchester, she will be spared the imputation 
of personality. Her personages are all abstrac- 
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MANCHESTER STRIKE. 



Chaptbr I. 
THE WEEK'S END. 



One fine Saturday evening in May, 18 — , se- 
veral hundred work-people, men, girls and boys, 
poured out from the gates of a factory which 
stood on the banks of the Medlock, near Man- 
chester. The children dispersed in troops, some 
to play, but the greater number to reach home 
with all speed, as if they were afraid of the sun- 
shine that chequered the street and reddened the 
gables and chimnies. 

The men seemed in no such haste : they lin- 
gered about the factory, one large group standing 
before the gates, and smaller knots occupying 
the street for some distance, while a few pro- 
ceeded slowly on their way home^ chatting with 
one or another party as they went. One only 
appeared to have nothing to say Xo \v\% c^^m^oc* 
nioDs, and to wish to get avja.^ cfWRjOq^*^ '^^ 
would have let him. He Yr»» oii^ ^'^ ^^ ^^'' 
^ Ik 
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respectable looking among them, decent in 
dress, and intelligent though somewhat meh 
choly in countenance. He was making his v 
without speaking to any body, when first one a 
then another caught him by the button s 
detained him in consultation. AH seemed anxi( 
to know what Allen had to relate or to advii 
and Allen had some difficulty in getting leave 
go home, much as he knew he was wan 
there. When he had at length escaped, 
walked so rapidly as presently to overtake 
little daughter, Martha, who had left the fact( 
-somewhat earlier. He saw her before him 
some distance, and observed how she limped, a 
how feebly she made her way along the strf 
(if such it might be called,) which led to tl 
abode. It was far from easy walking to 
strongest. There were heaps of rubbish, p 
of muddy water, stones and brickbats 1; 
about, and cabbage leaves on which the un^ 
might slip, and bones over which pigs 
grunting, and curs snarling and fighting. . 
Martha, a delicate child of eight years old, 
to avoid all these obstacles; but she 7 
slipped down several times, and started 
the dogs came near her, and shivered evei 
the mild spring breeze blew in her face. 

" Martha, how lame you are to-day 
Allen, taking her round the waist to h 
onward. 

" O father, my knees have been achin; 
day, I thought I shouli \\aNe dxo^ 
moment" 
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id one would think it was Christmas by 
•oks, child, instead of a bright May day." 
is very chill after the factory/' said the 
ill, her teeth still chattering. ^^ Sure the 
tr must have changed, father.'' 
; the wind was south, and the sky cloud- 
It was only that the thermometer had 
It 75^ within the fi^ctory. 
suppose your wages are lowered as well as 
' said Allen ; *^ how much do you bring 
this week?" 

nly three shillings, &ther ; and some say it 
I less before long. I am afraid mother— '' 
weak-spirited child could not say what it 
at she feared, being choked by her tears, 
ome, Martha, cheer up," said her father, 
her knows that you get sometimes more 
tmetimes less ; and, aher all, you earn as 
Bs a piecer as some do at the hand-loom, 
is Field, our neighbour : he and his wife 
er do not earn more than seven shillings 
£, you know, and think how much older 
ronger they are than you ! We must make 
ronger, Martha. I will go with you to 
awson, and he will find out what is the 
with your knees." 

this time they had reached the foot of the 
which led up to their two rooma in the 
tory of a large dwelling which was occu- 
f many poor families. Barefooted children 
scampering up and down these stairs sA 
g^iris nursing babies wiX ^X.nwsss^^ ^^ 
, and seemed in Aanaet ol \i«vxvsj^ >k^^*w 
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down as often as a drunken man or an angry 
woman should want to pass ; a thing whick 
frequently happened. Little Martha looked up 
the steep stairs and sighed. Her father lifted 
and carried her. The noises would have stunned 
a stranger, and they seemed louder than usual 
to accustomed ears. - Martha's little dog came 
barking and jumping up as soon as he saw her, 
and this set several babies crying; the shrill 
piping of a bulfinch was heard in the din, and 
over all, the voice of a scolding woman. 

*' That is Sally Field's voice if it is anybody's," 
said Allen. ^' It is enough to make one shift one's 
quarters to have that woman within hearing." 

'' She is in our rooms, father. I am sure the 
noise is there ; and see, her door is open and 
her room empty."* 

*' She need not fear leaving her door open," 
observed a neighbour in passing. ''There is 
nothing there that anybody would wish to carry 
away." 

Allen did not answer, but made haste to restore 

peace in his own dwelling, knowing that his wife 

was far from being a match for Sally Field. As 

he flung open the door, the weaker party seemed 

to resign the contest to him : his wife sank into 

a chair, trembling all over. Her four or five 

little* ones had hidden themselves where they 

could, some under the table, some behind the bed, 

having a\\ been slapped ox i^w%\v&d est W^et^d 

by Sally for staring at laex mlVi XJcv^vt nJox«£^"s^ Vbl 

their mouths. She was xvot a^wBix^ NJsvaX '^s?^ 

P^'eldin a passion was a sWU Xo m^Va ««1 ««^ 

fare. 
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Allen carried Martha to a seat, in preparation 
for turning out Sally Held and locking the door 
upon her, whioh he meant to do by main forco 
if gentler means should fail. Her surprise at 
seeing him, however, and perhaps some degree 
of awe of his determined countenance, made her 
pause for a moment. 

** What is all this, wife?" inquired Allen, 

'^ I am sure I don't know. Sally has been 
rating me and the children this hour past, and 
heaven knows what for." 

Sally proceeded upon this to declare a long 
list of offences of which Allen's family had been 
guilty towards her, and Allen suffered her to go 
on till she had exhausted her breath. When at 
length she lost her voice — a catastrophe which 
happens sooner or later to all scolds, — ^he took 
up the word. 

•' I'll tell you what, Sally,'' said he : "I am 
very sorry for you, and very much ashamed of 
you, and I should be more angry ou my wife's 
account than you ever saw me if I did not know 
you well, and understand what is at the bottom 
of all this. Remember, Sally, I have known 
you and your husband since you were this high, 
as well as if you had been children of my own. 
Don't put me in mind how young you are. 
Don't make me treat you like a child when you 
have taken upon you so early to be a woman. 
DonV make me call your husband to \»kfe Qi«t^ 
j^roa S3 If you could not take caie ot ^wtt- 

-CalJ huni call him and welcome, Vi ^^ 

i%3 
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can find him," cried Sally. ** Show me w 
he is, and I'll find a better use for my toi 
than in scolding your mean-spirited wife t 
that looks as if she were going to die when 
one speaks. Go, pray, call my husband.*' 

** Aye, aye : that's the grievance, I see," 
Allen. " We all have our grievances, S 
and it is great folly to make them worse of 
own accord. Dq you expect to tempt ; 
husband to stay at home with you by scol 
as you were doing just now ?" 

*' Do you leave your wife for the twenty- 
hours together?" cried Sally. " Do you n 
yourself drunk with your last shilling ? — and 
any man had rather see his wife in a pas 
now and then than have her such a poor, p 
crying creature as your wife is." 

" Hush, hush, mistress !" interrupted A 
*' I will lock the door upon you this mon 
and would have done it before but that 
would raise a mob in the street if I turned 
out. Sally, you know you have not a frien 
the world if you quarrel with us, and what 
you do with your sore heart then ?" 

The poor creature's passion now dissolve 

tears. She threw herself on the bed and so 

bitterly. She was left to herself for some 1 

Allen produced his week's wages, and se 

with his wife how they should be disposed 

and persuaded her to go out herself awd v 

the necesBary purchases, ^a^m^ ^Jp^^^ ^^ ' 

search for Field and Xx^ to ^^t ^^w^^ 

AlIen^B wife sighed. 
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" You are hot afraid to trust nie in an ale- 
house V* said he smiling. 

*' Bless your heart, no ; that I never was nor 
ever shall be : but I was thinking of what you 
said, that we all have our grievances. Here is 
three shillings less wages this week." 

** Yes, and another sixpence off Martha's too : 
but don't fret, wife; we must do as others do, 
and be glad if nothing worsj^ happens. See to 
poor Martha's knees before you go out ; she is 
more lame than ever to-day. — And now, Sally, 
if you will promise me to go to your own room, 
and stay there till I bring your husband back, 
and if you will give me your word to keep the 
peace with him whatever he may have been doing, 
I will go and search him out, and see what I can 
do to make him behave better to you." 

Sally promised to keep the peace, but begged 
to stay and take care of the children till their 
mother should return. Seeing however that 
Martha looked up beseechingly in her father's 
face, and that the little ones clung to their 
mother's apron, she cursed herself for having de- 
served that they should be afraid of her, and ran 
down to bolt herself into her own room and re« 
x»>ver her composure as she might. 

As there was no fire, and as Martha was very 
discreet for her years, the parents promised the 
children to lock them up, that no scold might 
come and terrify them while they had to take 
care of themselves. Martha wa% a&NV^ei^ ^^ i^ 
stilly and her bulGnch was taken do^m. Vtoxsi ^^ 
ifinclow and placed beside her to Aae fe^ ^^^ 
watered; the other little tWngft -ptomia^^ V^ "^ 
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good, and their father and mother went, the 
one to the Spread-Eagle and the other to th^ 
market 

It required no great sagacity to prophesy that 
Field would be found at the Spread-Eagle. He 
varied his excursions a little, according to times 
and seasons ; but those who knew his ways could 
easily guess at which of his haunts he might be 
expected when missing from home. When he 
stole out before getting to his loom in the morn- 
ing, or after leaving it late at night, he generally 
stepped only to the dram-shop, for a glass of gin 
to warm him for his work, or to settle him to his 
sleep, as his pretence was: but when he had 
finished his piece and got his pay, he felt himself 
at liberty to go to the Spread- Eagle and have a 
carouse, frpm which he returned in the dark, 
sometimes reeling on his own legs, sometimes car- 
ried on other men's shoulders. This habit of drink- 
ing had grown upon him with frightful rapidity. 
He had, a year before, been described by his 
employers as a steady, well-behaved lad. He 
had fallen in love with Sally and married her in 
a hurry, found her temper disagreeable and his 
home uncomfortable, tried in vain to keep her in 
order, and then, giving up all hope, took to 
drinking, and would not tolerate a word of re- 
monstrance from any one but his old friend 
Allen. 

There were more customers this evenin^attha 

Spread-Eagle than waa usua\ eveti oxi^^\.>«^wi^ 

AJJen waa warmly welcomed aia V^ e«X.«^^> ^« 

f viraa supposed he came to Vee^ ^om^^^v^ 

9 compsmions from tho M«i^ i«ft^.orj' ^^"^ 
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all present were spinners and power-loom weavers 
under the firm of Mortimer and Rowe ; and the 
occasion of their assembling in greater numbers 
than usual, was the reduction of wages which had 
that day taken place. Room was made for 
Allen as soon as he appeared, a pipe and. pot of 
porter called for, and he was welcomed to their 
consultation. But Allen looked round instead 
of taking his seat, and inquired for Field. The 
landlord pointed to a comer where field lay in a 
drunken sleep under a bench. 

" Let him lie," said one. *' He is too far gone 
to be roused/' 

" What concern is it of yours ?" cried another. 
^^ Come and listen to what Clack was saybig." 

'* You shirked us in the street," said a third : 
'' now we have caught you, we shall not let you 

The landlord being really of opinion that 
Field had better lie where he was for an hour or 
two, Allen sat down to hear what was going on. 

Clack turned to him to know what their mas- 
ters deserved for lowering their wages. 

" That depends upon circumstances," replied 
Allen. '* Be they much to blame or little, some- 
thing must be done to prevent a further reduction, 
or many of us will be ruined." 

" Shake hands, my fine fellow I" cried Clack. 
" That was just what we had agreed. It is time 
sach tyranny was put down, and 71^ ^^w Y^V. "^ 
dotrn, and we wilU' 

lakofpuujug it down Y' 
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** Why shoald not we root out the one who is 
lie moBt of a tyrant, and then the others may 
ike warning before it is too late f We have 
othing to do but to agree." 

'* No easy matter sometimes, friend.'^ 

" Stuff! w^ h&ve agreed before upon a less 
ccaaion, and when there was danger in it. Had 
lot we our combinations, when combinatton 
ras against the hiw? and shall not we have 
lem again now that the law lets us alone f 
•hall we be bold in the day of danger and shrink 
rhen that day is over?" 

'^ Well, well, neighbour : I said nothing about 
eing afvaid. What would you have us agree 

a do r^ 

^ To root out Messrs. Mortimer and Bowe. 
Svipry man in our union piust be sworn not to 
nter their gates; and if this does not frighten 
he masters and make them more reasonable, I 
ion't know what will." 

^* And if instead of being frightened, the 
aastevs unite to refuse us work till we give up 
»ur stand against Mortimer and Howe, whatarit' 
re to do then V 7 

** To measure our strength against thehrs, f 
•e sure. You know they pan't do without us.^ 

'' Nor we without them ; and where both p| 
ies are so necessary to eaeh other, it is a n^ 
hey should figdl out.'' f 

^» A pity! To be sure it is a pity; V 
he masters drive us to it, the blsrnie restf^ 

'^ J hope," Baid a timid-looking maiVvli 
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name, who had a habit of twirling his hat when 
silent, and of scratching hig head when he spoke, 
" I hope, neighbour, you will think what you 
are about before you mention a strike. I've seen 
enough of strike. I had rather see my children 
on the parish than strike." 

Clack looked disdainfully at him, and said it was 
well that some dove-like folks had not to manage tf 
fight against the eagle. For his part, he thought 
any man ought to be proud of the honour of mak- 
ing a stand against any oppression ; and that he 
had rather, for his own share, have the thanks of 
the Union Committee than wear Wellington's 
star. Would not his friend Allen say the same ? 

No. Allen agreed with Hare so far as think- 
ing that there could be few worse evils than a 
strike ; but at the same time, it was an evil which 
might become necessary in certain cases. When 
convinced that it was necessary in defence of the 
rights of the working-man, he would join in it 
heart and hand ; but never out of spite or re* 
venge, — ^never to root out any master breathing. 
—So many agreed in this opinion, that Clack 
grew more eager than ever in defending himself 
and blaming the masters in question. 

" Dare any one say," he cried, " that the Dey 
of Algiers himself is a greater tyrant than Mor- 
timer would be if he dared ? Does not he look 
as if he would trample us under foot \£\vfe^"QivjJA^ 
I?ae0 not be atnile with contempt at ^wW^^^t \% 
Boid by a woriing-man? Doe% Tvot\v«i %^^xs 
ereij complaint, and laugli at eNerj Wa^^^**^ « 
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if he takes it into his lofty head to do a kim 
ness, does not he make it bitter with his pride 1 

'' All true, Clack, as every body knows tlu 
works for Mortimer ; but " 

" And as for Rowe/' interrupted the talke 
** he is worse, if possible, in his way." 

'• I don't know," said Hare, doubtfuU] 
" Mr. Rowe came once and talked very kind! 
with me." 

** Aye, when he had some purpose to answe 
We are all, except you, Hare, wise enough tokno 
what Rowe's pretty speeches mean. You shou 
follow him to the next masters' meeting, mai 
and hear how he alters his tone with his con 
pany. The mean-spirited, shuffling knave !*' 

" Well, well. Clack: granting that Mortim' 
is tyrannical and Rowe not to be trusted, — thi 
does not alter the case about rooting them oi 
To make the attempt is to acknowledge at tl 
outset that the object of our union is a bad on( 
it will fill the minds of the operatives with fo 
passions and provoke a war between masters ar 
men which will end in the destruction of hot 
Whenever we do strike, let it be in defence • 
our own rights, and not out of enmity to indiv 
duals among our employers." 

Clack muttered something about there heir 
shufflers among the men as well as the maste' 
to which Allen replied that the way to n^ 
shuMers was to use inlimidalvoTi. TV\ 
wisdom and moderation tlieie vj^^ m \. 
ceedingd of any body of mexi, ftv^ \ieXU^ 
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there was of unanimity and determination. He 
repeated that, as long as the Union of which he 
was a member kept in view the interests of the 
body of operatives, he would be found ready to 
do and to sacrifice his share : but as soon as it 
should set to work on other objects, he should 
withdraw at all risks. 

Before he had done speaking, the attention of 
his companions was called off by an unexpected 
addition to their company. Music had been 
heard gradually approaching for some minutes, 
and now the musician stood darkening the door 
and almost deafening the people withm with the 
extraordinary variety of sounds he produced. An 
enormous drum was strapped across his body ; 
a Pan's pipe employed his mouth, and his hat, 
with a pointed crown and a broad brim, was 
garnished with bells. A little girl, fantastically 
dressed, performed on the triangle, and danced, 
and collected halfpence from the bystanders. 
While the musician played a jig, jerking his head 
incessantly from side to side, nobody thought of 
looking particularly at him : but when he turned 
to the company within doors and set his little 
companion to sing to his playing 

<' Should auld acquaintance be forgot/' 

several of the debaters began to fancy that they 

knew the face and figure of the musician. *' It 

krry^f it certainly ia Bia^\'* m^ ^xv^ Va 

aapther; and many a hand \«a%\vs\A. ow\.\a\N«sj 

'H bought you were nol Y\keVj \.o iox%^^ ^ 

^giwintance, even if they corner ^^^^ ^^^ 
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said Bmfi laughing heartily, and proceeding to 
deposit his decorations with one or another of 
his former companions. He put his hat oa 
Allen's head, slipped the strap of his drum OTtf 
Olack's shoulders^ and gave the triangle to 
Hare. 

^' Come," said he, '* let us have a concert. Il 
is my turn to see spinners turn strollers. Come, 
Allen, shake your head, man, and let us hedif 
what comes out of it." 

'* How we have wondered," exclaimed AUeni 
*' what had become of you and yours ! Is that 
poor little Hannah that used to be so delicate ?" 

" The same that your good wife nursed 
through the measles. She would hardly know 
her now." 

Allen shook his head. 

''Ah, I see what you mean," said Bray^ 
"You had rather see her covered with white 
cotton flakes than with yellow ribands; but 
temember it is no fault of mine that she is not 
still a piecer in yonder factory ; and I don't 
know that I need call it my misfortune any mord 
than my fault. Look how strong and plump she 
is ! 80 much for living in the open air, instead of 
being mewed up in a place like an oven. Now, 
don't take off the hat on purpose to shake your 

head. What can a man do " and looking 

round, he appealed to the company, " what can 
MproBcrihed man do but g^\d% \iN\\i^^ %^ ^& tl^ 
to have to ask for work T 
A loud ciapping and aYvufflmR ^1 ^^^^ ^^j.'Qbk 
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ikb diuoken man In the oorner, wbo rolled htOH 
self over to the terror of little Hannah, who had 
got as fiur as she could out of the way of the 
smokers, among whom her father had been so 
welliecdved. Allen rose to go, having some 
hope that Held might be safely set on ms legs 
again by this time. He asked Bray whether he 
meant to stay in the neighbourhood^ and where 
he would lodge. 

^' You must stay,'' cried one, <* and play a 
tone before your old-masters' gates." 
' ^* You must stay," said anouier, <* and see how 
we manage a strike now-a-days." 

"A strike! Are you going to try your 
strength again ? You will make me wish I was 
one of you still ; but I can head the march. 
Stay ? Yes, I'll ^y and lead you on to victory. 
Hurra ! I'll go recruiting with my drum. Ill 
manage to meet Mortimer, when I have a pro- 
cession a mile long at my heels !** 

*' You lay by your drum on Sundays, I sup- 
pose?' said Allen. 

* ** Yes, yes. We keep within and take our 
rest on Sundays. It is as great a treat to us to 
sit within doors all day once a week, as it is 
to some other folks to get into the green mea- 
dows. If the landlord can give us lodging, 
you will find us here in the morning, Allen." 

** Let Hannah go home with me. Bray. I 
kttOfr my wife mil be g\ad to ^^^ \v«t «si^ V» 
Aw ier story, and this is no ipW^ i^^ ^ ^^ 
^/caa roi^e yon sleeper, 1 vi\\i %o \vQW^«« 
^dmy wife with a clokk ot TOISi^\V^Tv%^ft^^ 
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the child's frippery, and then she will sp 
morrow in a fitter place than a public-hou 
Bray sat gravely looking at his child 
few moments, and then started up, sayin 
he would undertake to rouse the sleeper. 
ing the Pan's pipe close by his ear mad 
start, and a rub-a-dub on the drum woke ] 
effectually : so that he was able, cros 
miserable, to crawl homewards with the ] 
Allen's arm, and to be put to bed by hi 
with the indistinct dread in his mind of a t 
lecture as soon as he should be in a condi 
listen to it. 



Chapter 1 1. 
CHILD»S GOSSIP. 



Much business was transacted at the S 

Eagle on the Sunday by the Committee 

Union. It was the general opinion that a 

struggle between masters and men was ( 

eve of taking place, and measures were a< 

for finding out what was the disposition 

operative spinners respecting a general sti 

Ao eaualizaiion of wages was not to h^ o\ 

Afomer means. It had been agtee(\. oxv\N^ 

^jrnight that tiyenty-five mcmbcta olxV 

^ouJd employ the Sunday iti o\A^ 
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» of US manya9 were willing to turn out, or 
ibscribe for the asaistiuice of those who 
id turn out, in case of opposition from the 
era. These twenty-five men were to bring 
eir reports on Sunday night ; after which, S 
ffidr should look promisinff, a petition was 
addressed to the masters, for a public meet** 
at which an equaIizatio^ of wages was to be 
sdon. 

ack was somewhat at a loss how to appor- 
his own business, and that of other people, 
bis occasion. Having a very high opinion 
% own powers of persuasion, and being con* 
t of his knowledge of law, he wanted to be 
rwhere at once, and to guide all the move- 
s of the people he employed. As this was 
•ssible, however, he thought it best to 
in in some known place of appeal where 
3S might come to him for direction and 
mation. He therefore sat at the Spread- 
e all day, big with importance, and dis« 
led only because his underlings could not • 
K)ut their business abroad, and Hstenmg to 
U the same time. 

\e Aliens knew nothing of what was going 
ird. Mrs. Allen was so fiill of interest and 
sity about little Hannah Bray, that she had 
ioughts to bestow on public affairs, as the 
actions of the Union were commonly called, 
husband had gone eatlY \tiVo VScv^ ^K»K!^^^ 
Bray, thia day drest like oXJtvKC ^^^^ ^ 
ome reJations of the laVXet^ viNx'^ Sm^ "k^^ 
'hat Aad become of \i\m «5\ASt\veV^V 
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reiiised employment in Manchester, and obliged 
to betake himself to some new mode of obtaiit* 
ing a Uvelihood. 

Little Hannah slept till the sun was high on 
the Sunday morning, and might have slept 
longer, if Mrs. Allen had not feared she would 
not get break&st over in time for church. 
Hannah jumped up with the excuse that the 

Elace was so quiet, there was nothing to wake 
er. 

" Indeed !" said Mrs. Allen. " We think the 
children and the neighbours make a great deal 
of noise ; but I suppose you sleep in public- 
houses for the most part." 

Hannah observed that people call so loud for 
what they want in public-houses, and they care 
so little for hours, that there is no knowing when 
you may sleep quietly. 

" Have you no other frock than that, my 
dear?" aske^l Mrs. Allen. *' I suppose you go to 
church on Sundays, and you cannot possibly go 
in all those gay ribuids." 

'• O no," said Hannah. " I have a dark frock 
for Sundays, and a straw bonnet ; but they are 
in father's pack, and I suppose that is at the 
Spread- Eagle." 

*' And he is gone into the country for the 
day. Well, you must change with Martha when 
church time comes. Poor Martha has but one 
tidy frock ; but she is too \amfe \o ^^ w5^ Vy^^, 
even as far as tlie apotVxecar^'^ \ ^.xA'V ««v vw 
she will lend you her froct axi^ ^vg^N.^.^ %Q 
^iurch ID. '' 
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f Mariha was willing to lend, but had rather put 
on her factory dress than Hannah's red frock 
with yellow trimmings. Hannah hinted that 
she should like to stay within with Martha all 
day ; and the indulgent modier, seeing Martha's 
pl^ure at the prospect of a companion and 
nurse of her own age, left the litUe girls to 
amuse themselves, while she took the younger 
children to church with her as usual. 

^ Father says he heard you sing last night,'* 
said Martha when they were left aJone. ^* Will 
you sing to me V* 

** I am so tired of singing !" pleaded Hannah. 
'* I don't know many songs, and I sing them 
so very often! Won't that bird do as well? 
Let me get down the cage, may I ?" 

** Yes, do, and we wUl give him some water, 
poor fellow ! He is my bird, and I feed him every 
day. Somebody that could not afford to keep 
him sold him to father, and father gave him to 
me. Had you evex a bird ?" 

*' No, but I had a monkey once. When we 
went away, father got a monkey, and I used to 
lead him about with a string ; but I was glad 
when we had done with him, he was so mis- 
chievous. Look here how he tore my arm one 
day, when somebody had put him in a passion 
with giving him empty nutshells." 

** What a terrible place l" said Martha. "Was 
Bf Jonff In getting, well ?' 

'\No; father got an apoihec^cv V> >^fe K^'^^ 
'</ It soon got well.'* 
"My &tber 18 gobg to ^\tf)N» \ft^ Vxi^^ 
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Mr. DawBon, the apothecary. Do look 
they aie swelled; and they ache so, you i 
think." 

*' O, but I can thmk, for mine used to 
lenibly when I walked and stood before 
wheels all day." 

** But yours were never so bad as mine, 
am sore you could not dance about as you d 

*'No not 80 bad, to be sure, and my ] 
were never so shrunk away as yours. Look 
arm is twice as big as yours." 

*' I wonder what's the reason,** sighed Ma 
^* Mother says 1 get thinner and thinner." 

^' You should have meat for dinner every 
as I have," said Hannah, '* and then you w 
grow fat like me. Father gets such | 
dinners for us to what we used to have. He 
'tis that, and being in the air so much that 
vents my being sickly, as I used to be. I c 
think I could do the work that I used to do 
aU that noise, and the smell of oil, and the h( 

*^ And I am sure I could not sing and di 
as you do.'' 

^^ No, how should you dance when you 
80 lame r 

^' And I don't think I can sing at all." 

'^Cqme, try, and I will sing with you. 
•(Jod save the King.' *' 

** ft 18 Sunday," said Martha gravely. 

" We]}, I thought people im^N. ^va% ^^ 
Mare the kingf on Sundays. 1 laatve V^«^x^ 
P/ajrjt on the drum, just before \\ve 0\^'B3 
^ouJcQow the Old Himdied," 
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Martha had heard this hymn-tune at ehurch, 
ind she tried to sing it : but Hannah burst out 
I laughing. . 

'' Lord ! Martha, your voice is like a little 
;wittering bird's. Can't you open your mouth 
ind sing this way ?" 

''No, I can't,'' said Martha, quite out of 
wreath ; '' and besides, Hannah, you should not 
)ay * Lord !' Father and mother never let us say 
;hose sort of words." 

*' Nor my father either. He is more angry 
Krith me for that, than for anything ; but it slips 
}ut somehow ; and you would not wonder if you 
inew how often I hear people say that, and many 
HTorse things." 

«« Worse things?" said Martha, looking 
:uriou8. 

**Yes; much worse things; but I am not 
^oing to tell you what they are, because father 
made me promise not to tell you about any of 
the bad people that I have heard swear and seen 
tipsy. Wap your father ever tipsy?" 

'^ Not that I know of; but our neighbour 
Field is often tipsy. I am afraid every day that 
he will topple down stairs." 

*' My father was tipsy once," said Hannah, 
*' and he beat me so, you can't think." 

"When? Lately?" 

" No, just after we began to strolL Though 
k la 8o Jong ago, . I remembet \\. n^\^ \^^^ Vs^ \ 
^as never so frightened in m^ \&^- ^ ^^^ ^^ 
WW where to go to getawa\ feomV\TCi\ ^^^'^ 
^P^o pushed him abouV axiiYa^^^ ^^ ^"^ 
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mofe the more I cried. I asked him afterwsxdi 
not to get tipsy any more, and he said he nefw 
would, and he never has. It was only becanis 
we had got more money that day than we ever 
got in a day before : but it soon went away, fa 
when father woke the next morning, his pocket 
was quite empty." 

'' And did you soon get some more money t" 

'« O yes : we get some every day except Sun- 
days. I carry the hat round every time we stop 
to play, and 1 always get some h^l^ence and 
sometimes a silver sixpence." 

'* Ah ! then, you get a great deal more than I 
do, Hannah. I brought home only three shil- 
lings this week." 

** I take much more than that, to be sure ; but 
then it is my fathei^s earning more than minii 
His great drum sounds further and brings more 
people to listen than my triangle." 

*^ Is your triangle here 1 I wish you wouU 
leach me to play," said Martha. " Now do. If 
you will, I will ask mother to show us the pic- 
tures in grandbther^ bible when she coma 
home." 

Hannah had been very fond of these picturei 
when she was recovering from the measles ; ar 
this bribe and her goodnature together overcs 
her disgust at the instrument she had to i 
every day and almost all day long. She indul 
AeraeJfwhh aprodigious yavm, «wi >3s\ksi Vs^ 
her lesson. When Mrs. M\eu e»xcka \i^^^ 
"ound the buMnch piping al\i\^\o^^^^'^^ 
'» «cco/iipaniment of tV^ft \.t\»»©»> ^^ 
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immg het instructions. to her new pnpil, and 
paiefaced little Martha flushed with flattery 
with the grand idea of earning a great many 
r sixpences every day if her ftither would lei 
make music in the streets instead of going to 
■etory. 
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Chapter IIL 
NO UNION OF MASTERS. 

i achieyements of the twenty-fi?e who can- 
ed fot support during Sunday were such as to 
[71ack into high spirits. Tlie list of names with 
alures or marks annexed, amounted to several 
isands ; and if the orator had been allowed 
ave his own way, he would have proclaimed 
against the masters at once, and the tum-<out 
Id have begun on the Monday morning : but 
3 were a few soberer falks than himself en* 
3d in the consultation ; and these smiled at 
brag of the many thousand pounds that 
Id pour in from Leeds, Coventry, Liverpool^ 
»eow, and other places, and insisted upon 
nng the masters the optioti of a ^eaceahle 

ement before any tneasuc^ ol o^^"^^"^ 
taken. 

ck retorted that the«) mm if «w *rt»^ ^ 
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long for a strike if it was necessary to refrain tOl 
the women voted for it, since there was never a 
woman yet who did not hate a turn-out as she 
would tbe plague. 

This observation called forth some jokes at his 
expense, for Clack was known to be engaged to 
he married, and it was thought he spoke from 
awkward experience. In the eagerness of de- 
fence, he went a step too far. He asked if it was 
likely, knowing the disposition of the women on 
this subject, that he should consult any woman 
breathmg as to the part he should take, or pro- 
voke opposition from any female tongue, or care 
for it if he should happen to meet with it. These 
words were, as he might have expected, carried 
to the ears which should never have heard them, 
and prevented his next meeting with his betrothed 
from bdng the pleasantest in the world. While 
a storm was brewing at a distance in consequence 
of his indiscreet boast, Clack made himself verj 
merry with those who were less bold than hinh 
self. 

" Where is Hare to-day ? Henpecked, 1 
warrant. Did not he promise faithfully to be on( 
of the twenty-five?** 

•* Yes, and he is no where to be found," said i 
neighbour. 

** But I wonder. Clack, you troubled yoursel 

to take a promise from such a shilly-shall] 

hUow as Hare. His bein^ xiva.tm^'Vvask x^^^^sas 

to do with it : he was neNet \a VXv^ ^wx^a \m 

^or an hour togetlier £rom\v\B ^o^^^"^-' 

•' How did he get marrved. X\xeu v 
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'* there was another and a steadier mind 
concerned in that matter, you know : not that I 
mean any harm against his wife : she is as mild 
as she is sensible. I only mean that her judg- 
ment strengthens his when they have to act 
together." 

*' Then I suppose she does not like the idea of 
a strike any better than the other women, and 
persuades him not to come V* 

*' More likely she knows nothing of it If 
there is one thing rather than another that Hare 
is afraid of, it is combination. That imprison- 
ment of his father under the old combination laws 
made him a coward for life ; and there is no use 
in telling him that the law leaves us to manage 
our own business now as long as we keep the 
peace." 

'* He does, indeed, make a pitiful figure 
between his dread of belonging to the Union 
and his horror of being left out But why do we 
waste our breath upon him ? Who has seen 
Allen to-day, and why does he not come? We 
shall count his modesty for backwardness if he 
does not take care." 

^* Don't be in a hurry to blame a better man 
than yourself," said a neighbour. *' Allen has 
been in the country all day." 

There was no offence in such a comparison ; 

for Allen was generally looked up to as the first 

ijaan in that branch of theUmoTV,l\\o\x^\V^\^^A 

so little aware of his own merits l\\«A.>fta ^v^ ^^si^ 

come forward so much as he ^\io\M \vw^ ^^^ 
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Except on urgent occasions ; and then he nerer 
failed to do all that was expected df him. 

When the petition to the masters to hold a 
puhlic meeting was prepared, and when Cladc 
had appointed himself and two others to carry it 
round the next day, the Committee terminated 
their present sitting. 

Hie first firm to which the deputies addressed 
their petition was that of Mortimer and Rowe. 

" Are the partners at home V* they inquhred. 

** I don't know whether Mr. Mortimer is here 
yet, hut there is Mr. Rowe. Sir ! Mr. Rowe !* 
called the clerk, as he saw the junior partner 
Biaking his escape^ *' these men wish to speak 
with you, sir, if you please." 

Mr. Rowe^ perceiving that he had heen seen, 
came forward to he spoken with. 

'* A public meeting, — equalization of wages, 
— aye, very fair: hum! very well, my good 
fellows. Well : what do you want me to do V* 

*• To give your voice in favour of this public 
meeting." 

" Why, you know you have a good friend in 
me. You surely cannot anticipate any difficulty 
witli me. I am a friend of peace^ you know. 
No man more sa" 

'' Aye, sir : but there is more than one sort 
of peace. The masters have called it peace when 
they had all their own way, and their men were 
cowed by the law and dated tioX o^xlVj \^r*-* 
TAe men call it peace when \\ve Vwo ^^tCv«^\ 
^ja£dence in each other, wi3l TiwJRft ^ ^"^ 
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agreement, and keep to it. Tbiiuv^hatwewant 
at the present time." 

So said Gibson, whose turn it was to be 
spokesman ; but Clack could not help putting in 
huword. 

*' And if either party refuses peace, you know, 
sir, the next thing is war." 

4* O, no war 1" said Mr. Rowe. ** A cordial 
agreement, as you say, is the right thing. So, 
for this purpose vou wish for a public meeting. 
Well ; I shall be happy to attend a public meeting, 
if " 

** We are happy to find you so agreeable, sir. 
Will you just sign for sell and partner, if yott 
please." 

** Sign ! I see no signatures." 

*' Because you happen to be the first person 
we have applied to, sir; that is alL We hope 
for signatures plenty before the day is over. 
Will you please to sign, as you approve of the 
meeting?" 

Mr. Kowe suddenlv recollected that he must 
consult his partner who sat in a back room. The 
men had not to wait long. The junior partner, 
indeed, did not appear again, but Mr. Mortimer 
issued forth, lookmg not a whit less haughty 
than usual He begged the deputies would make 
the best of their way off his premises, as he had 
nothmg to say to them. 

WhMt were bia sentiments tevi^ec^ve^^^^^TfiK^ 
^ng; if they might inquire ? 
Hi's aentiments were, that t\ve mwtet^XfiA^** 

»^a, and that it waa time tlve \oviet ox^ei»^ 
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taught their proper place. He had neither 1 
sure nor inclination to argue with any of the 
either there or elsewhere ; so the sooner they to 
themselves off the better. 

'* You may live to change your sentimen 
sir," observed Gibson. 

'^ Beware of threats ! " said Mr. Mortim 
*^ There is law yet for the punishment of threa 
remember." 

" I have neither forgotten the law, Mr. Mi 
timer, nor used threats. I said, and I say aga 
you may live to change your sentiments ; ai 
for your own sake, it is to be hoped you w 
Good morning, sir." 

" He is too busy even to wish us good mo: 
ing," observed Clack. *' How coolly he loot 
over the letter he took from his clerk, as if 
were not worth attending to for a moment! " 
. *' Haughty as he is," said Gibson, ^^ I woi 
sooner bear with his pride than Rowe's behavi< 
or Elliott's." 

" They are young men, Gibson, and Mortin 
is. old, and we would sooner bear with an old ma 
mistakes than a young man's, be they what tl 
may I Where next ? To Elliott's ? " 

" Yes, we are sure of being ill-treated thei 
so the sooner it is over the better." 

As they approached Mr. Elliott's house, tl 

perceived that gentleman mounted on his favo 

Jte hunter, and in the act oC 1^^n\w% W -^ 

door. He was too much occ>x^\e.^ VvCcv V\ 

a/fsirs to see them coming, iot V\\e xao^^.K 

^tpart of his momiiig'a \>u«xve«.^ v«^^.; 

^^for bia ride : and be haA ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ 
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while he was admiring the polish df his boots* 
adjusting his collar, settling the skirts of his 
coat, and pattmg his horse's neck. Clack was 
not the man for ceremony ; he came straight up 
before the horse, and laid his hand on tlie hand- 
some new rein, saying, " By your leave, sir — '* 

'' Hands off/' cried Elliott, giving him a cut 
across the knuckles with his riding whip. *' How 
dare you stop me ? How dare you handle my 
rein with your greasy fingers V* 

*^ How would you get such a rein, I wonder, 
sir, if we did not grease our fingers in your 
service?*' said Clack, indignantly. 

'^ I'm in a hurry," said Elliott ; ^* you can speak 
to the people within, if you want any thing." 

** We will not detain you, sir," said "^ylor, 
who was now spokesman, ** but nobody but 
yourself can answer our question." And he told 
the story in a few words, and put the petition 
into the gentleman's hands. 

Elliott glanced his eye over it as well as the 
restlessness of his horse would permit, and then 
struck it contemptuously with his riding-whip into 
the mud, swore that that was the proper place 
for such a piece of insolence, rode up against the 
men, and pranced down the street without be* 
stowing another look or word upon diem, 

*^ Pnde comes before a fall ; let the gentle- 
man take care of himself," said Gibson^ quietly 
picking up the petition and Vi\ipvft% oS5L ^ \bn^ 
witb his /tandkerchief. 

^lack talked about uaina \i\% «K»»i %sv>^ 
«n we spiled petLtion doNin \\i«^ «soS«» 
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throat, and seemed disposed to haran^ 
laughing bystanders ; but his more prude 
paniona took him by the arm and led hir 
Mr. Elliott's clerk, who had seen the wh( 
ceeding from an upper window, and was a 
of his master's conduct, came after them 
breath, to ask them in while he copied t 
tion, which was not, as he observed, fit 1 
to any other gentleman. Gibson thank 
for his civility, but observed that the soile 
would tell part of their story better th: 
could tell it themselves. The clerk, th 
slowly returned, saying to himself that it i 
when young men, coming to a large fort 
tained in trade, forget by whose mear 
wealth was acquired, and by what tenure it 
After visiting several manufacturers, i 
whom were more and others less favourable 
claims than they expected, the deputies re 
an interview with Mr. Wentworth. Mr 
worth had been rich as a young man, hac 
through unavoidable misfortunes, and had 
his way up again to a competence, afler 
paid every shilling he owed. He was 
elderly man, homely in his person, so 
slovenly in his dress, not much given i 
and, when he did speak, causing some 
and weariness to strangers by the drawlinj 
of his speech. Those who knew him we 
ever, had rather hear his \o\ce xWxv «cv^ 
and such of his men as A)e\oT\^e(V \.o >> 
agrreed that ten words from Yi\mviw 
^P^ech of an hour long from C\acV. 
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to be sure, no need for so many words from him 
as from other people, for he practised a great 
variety of inarticulate sounds, the meaning of 
which was well understood by those accustomed 
to converse with him, and served all the purposes 
of a reply. 

Mr. Wentworth was sitting at his desk when 
the deputies were introduced. As they uncovered 
thieir heads and made their bow, some murmur- 
ings and clutterings reached them which they 
understood as a welcome. He looked steadily at 
them from under his shaggy eyebrows while they 
explained their business, and then took the pe- 
tition to look over. 

" You can hardly have any paper-makers in 
your Union," said he, chuckling as he unfolded 
the sheet ; *' or are you saving your pence against 
a strike, that you can't afford paper as fair as 
your writing V " 

** Aye, aye ; wait a while and you will see him 
grow wiser," was his observation on hearing the 
story of ElUott's insolence. " We were all boys 
before we were men. — Hum : — ecjualization. — 
Who will avouch that this equalization is all that 
you want?" 

" I, sir," said the ever-ready Clack—'* I 
drew it up, and so I ought to know." 

Gibson observed, that though no further object 
was expressly contemplated by the Union^ he 
would not answer for their not mct^\\i\^'^^>2t 
lemanda aa they proceeded. It \)[ve\^ h^^'«» «2cc 
ttempt to equaUze the wase& \iV tc&MlC«\^ ^ 
^Jdva^^^ »oM^ given. the\3motiv«wA^^«x« 
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** Who gives the lowest?'' inquired Mr. Went 
worth. 

^* Except some upstarts whom we can easil; 
inanage, Mortimer and Rowe give the lowest 
and you, sir, the next lowest, and Elliott th 
highest.'l' 

'^ Who was lamenting lately that the combi 
pation laws were repealed, so that the master 
cannot be prosecuted for oppression ? Who pro 
]X)sed to bum them in effigy, tied to on 
another's necks ?" 

The deputies looked at one another, and thei 
answered that all this was only private talk a 
one of their meetings ; it was never meant fa 
earnest. 

'< Well, I only let you know that you ma] 
look about your Committee room and find when 
the little bird builds that carries the matter ; and i 
you can't find her, take care that she has nothini 
|o carry that you would be ashamed to own 
Pid you learn from her that the masters combim 
against you V* 

'* We learn it from our own eyes, and ean 
and senses," said Clack. ^^ Have not master 
oppressed their men from the beginning of th 
world r 

" Indeed I don't know,'* said Mr. Wentwortt 

*' If Adam had a gardener under him in Paradise 

they might have tried to turn one another out 

but I never heard of it." 

''Stuff and nonsense, bu, \>ft?,^vc^?» ^wst i^ 

don. Don't we know that ma^tet^ «\>«^^%\: 

horded it over the poor 1 T\ie^ n^^^«^ ^^f^ 

silver spoon in their mouV^vft, asi^- 
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"I wonder where mine is," observed Mr. 
Wentworth ; '* I will look in my mother's j^ate 
chert for it.*' 
The orator went on, — 

'^ They openly treat us like slaves as long as 
they can, and when we will bear it no longer, 
they plot in secret against us. They steal to one 
another's houses when they think we are asleep ; 
they bolt their doors and fill their glasses to 
their own prosperity, and every bumper that goes 
down their throats is paid for with the poor 
man's crust." 

'^They must have made the little bird tipsy. 
Clack, before she carried you such a strange 
story as that" 
** Don't tell me, sir, that it is not true ! Don't 
• teUme!" 

** I am not telling you anything ; for the 
plain reason, that I have nothing to tell. I only 
want to ask you one or two things, as you seem 
to know so much more than we do. Pray what 
have the masters combined for just now V* 
" To lower our wages, to be sure;" 
*'And yet Mortimer pays one rate, and I 
another, and Elliott another. Why don't I ask 
as much labour for my money as Mortimer V 
** You dare not, "cried Clack. 
" You know it's not fair,** said Taylor. 
" You are not the man to grind the poor,'* 
/gai'd Gibson, 

" ^o« have not hit it, any oi ^om- X^>a. ^ 
w, what wagea we give • 
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" *'To be sure," Baid Clack, " and that is th 
reason we want parliament to settle the matter i 
once and for ever/* 

** Parliament has no more choice in the matte 
than we masters,*' drily observed Mr. Wentwortl 
^^ If ever Parliament passes a bill to regukt 
wages, we must have a rider put to it to decss 
how much rain must fall before harvest" 

Clack muttered something about not standiiij 
any longer to be trifled with; but his com 
panions thought it possible that Mr. Wentwoit 
might have sometning to say that was woit 
hearing, and persuaded the orator to be qoie 
Gibson inquired, — 

'^ Where then does the choice rest, sir, : 
neither with the government nor the masters V* 

**' Such power as there is rests with those wb 
take^ not with those who give wages. Not sue 
power as tips our friend's tongue were," noddin 
at Clack, '' not such power as you gain by tk 
most successful strike, not such power as con 
bination gives you, be it peaceable or threaten 
ing; but a much more lasting power whic 
cannot be taken from you. The power of tl 
masters is considerable, for they hold the ad 
ministration of capital ; but it is not on this thi 
the rate of wages depends. It depends on tl 
administration of labour ; and this much great< 
power is in your hands." 

The deputies thought that lYie^ Nslao'^^^ ^^ 
must always have power over iVvo^e >nVo x^t'^ 
''That IB aa much as aaymg tVa^ ^^^^^ « 
?^'A I thouffht you had ft\xpipo*e(i \\ve.m 
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All were eager to urge the rights of industry. 

*' Aye, all yery true ; no right con he clearei 
when we see what wages are. Come, Clack, 
tell us, (for who knows if you don't?) tell us 
what wages Adam gave his under gardeners. 
You can't say ? Why, I thought 3rou knew all 
tlist the masters did at the beginning of the 
Forld. Well, when Adiun was some hundred 
years old, (you may trust me, for I am descended 
from him in a straight line,) he said to Eve, 
*Stay you here and spin with the women, while 
I go yonder and set my men to delve ; and don't 
expect us back in a hurry, for tillage is tough 
wm here to what it was in Eden, and we must 
gather our crops before we can bring them to 
market. Come, my good fellows, work hard 
uid you shall have your shares.' ' And pray, sir,' 
aid the men, ' what are we to live upon while 
inir fruit and vegetables are growing ? * Why,' 
lays Adam, ' instead of my sharing the fruit with 
fou when it is grown, suppose you take your 
xvtion in advance. It may be a convenience to 
rou, and it is all the same thing to me.' So the 
nen looked at the ground, and calculated how 
nuch digging and other work there would be, 
lad then named their demand ; not in silver 
noney with king George's head upon it, but food 
ind clothing, and tools." 

**Then at harvest time," observed Gibson^ 
*Ae whole produce belonged to KAamY^ 
" Ofeoune. The commoditY vj«» m-aAa '^^ 
e a// commodities, of cap\X»V •.wft. \i!oCK0 
^ * «VitftJ and the metf* Wwt:* 
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*' And of a deal besides," cried Clack. ' 
it was grain, there was the root, and the sfa 
and the ear ; and if it was fruit, there was 
rind, and the pulp, and the juice." 

** Begging your pardon, friend, there ^ 
nothing but capital and labour. Without labc 
and the soil and the tools which made thecapi 
there would have been neither grain nor fin 
and if grain and firuit grew wild, they could 
no commodity without labour, any more tl 
the diamond in the mine, and the pearl in 
sea, are a commodity before the one is dug, ; 
the other fished up. Well, Adam and his n 
expected to get as much by their crop as wc 
pay for their subsistence and their toil ; and 
much the men asked, and Adam was willing 
give, and a fair surplus remained over for h 
self. So they made their bargain, and 
bought their share of the commodity, and hac 
himself all the flax and other things that 
produce exchanged for in the market. And 
that season passed ofi^, and all were contents 

" And what happened next season, sir ?" 

*' Next season, twice the number of men ca 

to ask work in the same plot of ground. Ad 

told them that he had very little more wagei 

pay away than he had the year before, so Uia 

they all wanted to Miork under him they must 

content with little more than half what each 1 

formerly earned. They agtee^Si^ w\\ «va3or*'* 

to be rather pinched ; but lYve^ Vo^^\\.^^ 

only for a time, as it \?a.a a Ne\^ ^^v^ 

indeed, so much labOUT \i».Vuv^>>^^^ ^Y^^ 
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b, and there being a fine profit into Adam'a 
aJ pocket" 

cj " Did they wear pockets then, sir Y* 
1 " No doubt ; for the women were improving 
n their tailoring, as much as the men their garden* 
xt ing, and expecting, like them, to increase their 
Eb gains in consequence ; and so they would have 
^ done, but that four times the number of labourers 
i appeared next year, so that notwithstanding the 
increase of capital, each had not so much as one- 
third the original wages; and the men grew 
very cross, and their wives very melancholy* 
But how could Adam help it?" 

" Why did liot the men carry their labour 
elsewhere V asked Clack contemptuously. 

*'Why do you go on spinning for Mortimer 
and Rowe, when Elliott pays higher wages V 

*^ Because nobody is taking on new hands. I 
can't get work." 

"Well, nobody was taking on new hands 
in Adam's neighbourhood; all the capital was 
' already employed." 
t: '^ But I don't mean to go on so," said Clack* 
L '^ I shall strike with all the rest of Mortimer^s 
I laen, if we don't get better paid." 

^Aye, it is as I thought, Clack. Adam's 
Iiead labourer was your grandfather, for he said 
just the same thing you are saying ; and what is 
more, he did it. They all turned out, every man 
of them, and let the field take cax^ ot VX^d&r 
And what liappened r 

Only half & Jiarvest came \rp \ ^o ^^^v^ 
'^urse, wage9 weife lower than evex xie^\. ^e^^* "^ 
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wont folly of all was that they went on to bhmc 
Adam, though he showed them that the hanresk 
would not even pay its own expenses ; farach 
less leave anything to divide between him and 
them. ' You talk to me/ says he, ' as if I could 
get capital down from the clouds as fast as t 

{lease : whereas you might have seen from the 
eginning, that I have a certain quantity and no 
more. If you choose to bring a thousand 
labourers to Jive upon the capital which was 
once divided among a hundred, it is your fiwll 
and not mine that you are badly off.' '* 

"If the thousand men agreed to live for » 
Bttle, it was their own affair, to be sure." 

•* And if they did not agree, their bidding 
against each other could not shift the blame 
upon Adam. If there was such competitno 
among the men as enabled him to obtain malt 
labour for the same wages, he was not to blame, 
was he, for employing three men for what he 
had at first paid to one V 

*' Nor were the men to blame, sir, for bargain- 
ing for such wages as were to be had." 

•• Certainly. Where then was the evil ?" 

" Clearly in there being too many hands 
for the work to be done," replied Gibson. ** But 
who could help that, sir V* 

*• Nobody could relieve the immediate pressure, 
Gibson, unless some had the means of taking 
tfaemselves off, or of applying tUevt VafcoNw \a • 
fiowe employment wlnc\i wsi^ \e^'3» oNct^vaO»«w^^\ 
'fcii^ all bad it in their powex to ^xeN^xv^^^^^ ^n^ 
murm'sig. By foresight and cvxie, \^Ni^>^^ ^«^ 
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be proportioned to capital as accurately as my 
tpachinery to the power of my steam-engine." 

•' What has all^ this to do with our petition ¥* 
a&Ved the orator, who was impatient of remaiii- 
ing so long in the background. 

*' A great deal," replied Gibson. " Mr. Went- 
worth means to point out how much rests with 
|)ie masters, and how much with the men, and to 
warn us agamst a strike. !Put, sir, about equali- 
zation of wages : you think that fsdr enough, I 
Buppo^e. In the very same market, and under 
the very same circumstances, labour ought to be 
paid at the same rate, surely T* 

*' One circumstance, you know, is the extent 
of t)ie master's capita], which is seldom the same 
in any two cases, and on which his power of 
waiting for his returns depends. But I agree 
with you that a man cannot safely lower his rate 
of wages much and permanently below that of 
his competitors, and that an equalization of 
wages is desirable for all parties ; so I will sign 
my agreement to your wish for a public meeting. 
Coming, Charles, coming/' 

Gibson had observed Mr. Wentworth'sold gray 
pony in the yard for some time, and he now saw 
that Charles looked tired of leading it backwards 
and forwards, while the animal turned its head 
one way and another, as if looking for its usually 
punctual master. While helping the gentleman 
on with the heavy great-coat, vj\v\d^ V^ \i^\Si 
winter and summer, the deputy a^oXo^ie.^ ^^'' 
avj'ng^ kept the rider and li\a ^taedi ^ Vs« 
uoder. 
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"Never mind," drawled Mr. Wentworth. 
*' Dobbin and I have two rounds, a long, and a 
short ; and I dare say he has made up his mind 
already which it will be to-day. If I have 
helped you to a short cut to your business, yott 
will not think your time wasted any more than 
I.'* Then as he buttoned the last button, and 
pulled his hat over his brows, " That's well ; all 
tight Hey ho, Dobbin I Good day to ye all." 

The shaggy pony pricked up his ears, 
qiuckened his pace, and well nigh nodded to his 
master at the sound of his voice. When Mr. 
Wentworth scrambled up into the saddle and left 
the yard at a funeral pace, the deputies looked 
with much more respect on him and his equipage, 
than on the brilliant spectacle they had met at 
Elliott's door. 



Chapter IV. 
UNION OF MEN. 



As soon as it was ascertained that, though many 
of the masters declined committing themselvei 
by signing their names, most, or all of then 
^wouJa attend the desired inee\.\M > C\w&l \ ' 
'apon himself to issue a placaTd,NN\vo^^\«t^^ 
^d black letters attracted tTcie ej^* ^^ '^ 
oti/d read. It made kuowxv tVve Vxi\.e\l^^o^ ^ 
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masters to meet at the York Hotel, on the Wedr 
pesday afternoon, and of the Committee of the 
men to hold a previous meeting at the Spread 
Eagle, in the morning, in order to prepare resolu- 
tions to be laid before the masters. The Com* 
mittee was to be escorted to and fro by a cir- 
cuitous route by a procession ; and the place ap- 
pointed where those were to meet who wished to 
make a part of the show, was St. Greprge's Fields. 
The placard began and ended by an appeal to the 
people to guard their rights against oppression. 
Many were surprised at the anxiety of the lead- 
ing men among the spinners to disown tliis 
placard. It seemed to the crowd very spirited 
and eloquent, and they began to look out their 
decorations for the procession. 

Bray was one of the first on the spot, piping, 
drumming, and shaking his bells at the appear- 
ance of every new group. Other musicians 
joined the train, flags were displayed, the women 
gathered to look on, the children cheered and 
brought green boughs, and all had the appear- 
ance of rejoicing, though it would have been 
difficult for any one to say what there was to 
rejoice about. Many had no clear idea of what 
was doing or going to be done : some had no 
idea at all, and those who knew best thought it 
a pity that such a display should have been made 
as might bear the appearance of being intended 
to intimidate the masters. TVv^ Camm\.\fc^^R^^& 
BO geaerally of this opinioxv, iWX x!tv^^ ^\^ ^^"^ 
aiteod, but went quietly, oxi^ \il a^^% '^^ "^ 
^prea4 Eagle ; so that, in hsX, XVve ^xo^^'^^ 
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was formed to escort Clack, and nobo 
This was all the more glorious for \ 
thought ; and he walked proudly just bcl: 
chief musician, Bray, now shaking hanc 
side to side, now bowing with his hand 
heart, now bidding all halt and giving th( 
for groans or cheers. There were three 
at Mortimer and Rowe*s, and three cl: 
Elliott's, which were received with in fin 
dain by that gentleman as he sat at his bi 
table, balancing his egg- spoon and glar 
the newspaper. The procession next o 
Mr. Wentworth in Chancery Lane^ pa 
business on his gray pony. All eye 
turned to Clack for a signal whether to g 
cheer. There was, in the meanwhile, 
beginning of each, at which the pony 
more astonished than his master, wh 
chuckled and murmured in his usual ma 
he looked upon the assemblage with 
smile. 

" What do you expect to get by t 
show V said he to a youth near him. 

" Cheap bread ! Hurrah ! *' cried the h 
ing his bludgeon, and wishing there was a 
the top of it 

"And you, and you, and you?" si 
Wentworth, to one and another as they p 

*' No potato peelings ! Reform an( 

wages! Liberty and cheap bie^jiV" cxv 

according to their vatioua noWoxv^. \ 

dren*8 only idea was ^and it wa.^ ^^^ ^' 

ft was a hoU^Y* ^'^^ ^ pioceBSvoxi a»J 
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When Clack had got a little a-head of the 
slow-moving pony and its rider, he decided to 
halt and hold a short parley. Advancing with a 
bow, he said, 

" You call yourself the poor man's friend, I 
believe, sir?" 

" No man's enemy, I hope," replied Mr. Went- 
worth. 

" Then allow us the honour of giving you 
three cheers on your pledge to support our in- 
terests this evening. Hats off! " 

" Better wait awhile,'* said Mr. Wentworth, 
** Cheers will keep, and I dislike unnecessary 
pledges." 

Clack looked suspicious, and nods and winks 
went round. 

" We might differ, you know, as to what your 
interests are, and then I might seem to break 
my word when I did not mean it." 

" Let him go free," said a bystander. " He 
knows the consequences if he opposes us." 

" That is rather a strange way of letting 
me go free," observed the gentleman, smiling. 
** However, friend, threats are empty air to a 
man who knows his own mind ; and my mind is 
made up to consider the interests of all, come 
groans, come cheers." 

" It is not everybody, sir, who would speak 
so independently,— to our faces too.*' 

" jyue, friend. All the maalets ^xvSi ^'ioa 
men have not my years, and have TYoX\e«rcv^^\K 
look steadily in Aonest faces ; atvd \\v^t v& viVx^ 
un sorry to see this parade, vvliicVilooV^ X«^ w 
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lijce jntimidation. Come now, be persuaded. I will 
ffive you house-room for your flags, and my old 
iriend Bray there shall not lose his job ; he shall 
make it a holyday to the childreij in my factory/* 

It was too much to ask of Clack. He could 
not give up his procession, and so made haste to 
march on. As Mr. Wentworth turned in at his 
factory gate in Ancoats Street, every man in the 
long train bowed respectfully. In his case, the 
regard of his neighbours was not measured by 
the rate of wages be paid. 

The procession, having deposited Clack at the 
Spread Eagle, was by no means so ready to de- 
part as to arrive. They insisted that it should 
be an open meeting, and that they should have a 
voice in the demands to be offered to the masters. 
They rushed through the house to the skittle- 
ground behind, caused a table with paper ajdd 
ink to be placed in an arbour, and, setting the 
Committee entirely aside on the plea that this 
was a special occasion, began to call aloud for 
Allen to take the chair. Allen was nowhere to 
be found on the premises, for the good reason 
that he was at his work, and knew little of what 
was going on. Being sent for, he presently ap- 
peared and asked what he was wanted for. 

" To take the chair." 

But Allen was too modest to accept the honouJr 

at a word : he drew back, and urged his being 

totally unused to come forward at public meet- 

ings, and named sevetaV viW \MA^x^\Rk^\ '^ 

managemeni of that Idnd ot W^me^^X^^NXet^Cow^ 

himself. Those that \\e uaxxtfA ^et^ ?i^ ^Wfi 
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men ; for he bore in mind, — and this certainly 
added to his reluctance, — ^that the sin of taking a 
prominent part in a combination of workmen, is 
apt to be remembered against the sinner when 
the days of trouble are over ; and he felt that a 
family man was not the one who ought to be 
made to incur the risk. — ^When further pressed, 
he did not scruple to declare this to be one of his 
objections ; but the people were in the humour to 
overcome objections, and they promised faithfully 
that he and his family should not be injured : 
that if discharged from the factory, they should 
be maintained by the Union ; and that as no one 
knew so much of their affairs as Allen, as he 
could express himself with moderation in speech, 
and with ease on paper, he was the man to be at 
the head of their aiiairs, and that it was his 
bounden duty to accept the office. 

Allen could not deny this, and did not, there- 
fore, dally with his duty ; but it cost him a bitter 
pang. While Clack listened and looked on with 
a feeling of jealousy, and thought it a moment 
of triumph such as he would fain have enjoyed 
himself, he little knew how little Allen was to be 
envied. He could not guess what feelings 
rushed on Allen's mind at the moment that he 
took the decisive step into the arbour and seated 
himself at the table, and received the pen into his 
band. Thoughts of the dismay of hia lmv^Ji^^^^ 
of the hardabips to which he migTal cx?go^^ "Vsa* 
MJdren, of the difficulties of his oSvce, «ci^*w 
l-wiJl which its discharge must some\:\me^>aw 
vn Iuw,^tbougbt8 of the (^uanela m xqV\^ 



must medial, and of the distress whicb, in case Q^ 
a turn-out, he must witiiess, without much power 
to relieYe,— might have overcome a man of 
firmer nerve than Allen ; but though they dis- 
tressed, they did not conquer him^ convinced as 
be was that he ought not to evade the choice of 
the people. His fellow-labourers allowed him ^ 
few minutes to collect his thoughts before sA? 
dressing themi and while he was seemingly ar- 
fanginff the papers before him, they packed 
themselves ana one another closely, in order to 
leave room for new comers, without creating ^ 
noise and bustle. Those who stood nearest the 
i^rbour hung the flags so as to make a sort of 
canopy pver it, and a few of the most efficient of 
^be standinff Committee took their places on 
each side of Allen. — His address was m natural 
accordance with the feelings which had just passed 
through his paind :— 

" Combinations are necess?iry, my fellQD\F»- 
labourers, when one set of men is opposed to 
another, as we are to our masters. The lavr 
could not prevent combinations, eve^i when 
Revere punishments visited those who were en- 
gaged in them ; which was a clear proof that men 
must combine, that the law was of no use, and 
ought therefore to be done away. Let mc con^ 
gratulate you that these severe laws are done 
away; that a man cannot now be shut up in 
prison for many months together for agreeing 
with his companions to withhold thek labour i^ 
order to increase its price. Let me congratulate 
you that when a man cannot be Pftught in the 
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trap of iTie combination laws, he can no longer 
be punished under a law against conspiracy, 
which was made long before such a thing as 
combinations of workmen were thought of. We 
can now meet in the face of day, and conduct 
our bargains with our masters either by agree- 
ment or opposition, without any one having a 
right to interfere, as long as we keep the peace. 
Evils there are, indeed, still ; and such a thing is 
still heard of as persecution in consequence of a 
combination ; but such evils as are Inflicted by 
the crushing hand of power light on a few, and 
the devotion of those few secures the exemption 
of the rest It is certainly an evil to a peaceably 
disposed man to see himself regarded with k 
fierce eye by those to whom he no longer darei 
touch his hat lest he should be accused of suing 
for mercy. It is certainly an evil to a man of in- 
dependent mind to be placed under the feet of any 
former enemy, to receive his weekly subsistence 
from the hands of his equals, and to fancy that 
the whisper is going round — * this is he who lives 
upon our gathered pence.* — Such evils await, as 
you know, him who comes forward to lead a 
combination ; but they belong to the state of 
affairs ; and since they can neither be helped, nor 
be allowed to weigh against the advantages of 
union, they should be, not only patiently, but 
silently borne. Well is it for the victim if he can 
sajr to himself that now is the time iox \\vnv\.^ 
practise the heroism which in granAet ^tcxve.'^. V^ 
o^ii made hia bosom throb. He xcv^^ ^^e 
esteem himself Aonoured in his \iiV V)em% ^^^ 
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what of tbe same cast, — ^though his own emu 
Bciousness alone may perceive the resemblancei 
— something of the same cast, I say, with that 
of venerated statesmen who have returned to the 
plough to be forgotten in their own age, and 
remembered in another, — with that of generals 
who have held out the decrepit hand with a pe- 
tition to the gay passers by to give a halfpenny 
to the deliverer of their country.— Nay, no cheers 
yet ! Your cheers only recall me with shame to 
that which I was going to say when my personal 
feelings led me away, — led me to compare that 
which is universally allowed to be moving be- 
cause it is noble, with that which, if moving at 
•11. is so only because it is piteous. As I was 
laying, combinations are ordered by laws more 
powerful than those which, till lately, forbade 
them ; and this shows the wisdom of the repeal of 
the latter. If it had been wished to prevent our 
meeting for caprice or sport, laws might have 
availed. If their object had been to hinder the 
idle from meeting to dissipate their tediousness, 
or the gamesome from pursuing that on which 
no more valuable thing was staked than their 
present pleasure, these laws might have been 
successfully, though somewhat tyrannically, en- 
forced. But such are not they who form com- 
binations ; but rather such as have their firamea 
bowed with over-toil, and their brows knit \iith 
care ; such as meet because the lives and health I 
of their /amilies, tlicir pei^oxv^ Tw^^i\."!iQ^\v^^ ^ 
»nd the hare honesty of iio\. bX^^xi^^^^^^^^^^ 
another man^s counter, ate Aie \.xemcii\ws. ^\^^ 
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which they feel to be put to hazard. Sound and 
wise laws can restrain tlie fiercest passions of the 
few, because, being sound and wise, tliey are 
supported by the many ; and it is therefore clear 
that when laws give way like cobwebs before 
the impulse of a body of men too united to be 
brought together by caprice, those laws are 
neither wise nor sound. Such were the com- 
bination laws, and therefore were they repealed. 
Never again will it be attempted to set up the 
prohibition of parliament against the commands 
of nature, — a threat of imprisonment against the 
cravings of hunger. Security of person and pro- 
perty being provided for, (as, indeed, they were 
already by former laws,) we are left free to make 
the best agreement we can for the sale of our 
labour, and to arrange our terms by whatever 
peaceable methods we choose. 

^* Combination on our part is necessary from 
power being lodged unequally in the hands of 
individuals, and it is necessary for labourers to 
husband their strength by union, if it is ever to 
be balanced acainst the influence and wealth of 
capitalists. - A master can do as he pleases with 
his hundred or five hundred workmen, unless 
they are' combined. One word of his mouth, 
one stroke of his pen, can send them home on 
the Saturday night with a blank prospect of des- 
titution before them ; while these hundred or five 
hundred men must make their many yr\\^ \xiVa 
one before biB can even be threatexveA mXJci o^- 
^{tjon. One may tremble, aiiot\ieT luav T«\o>rrp 
^toi may utter deep down in \ii% \ie^ ^: 
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burses lie dares not proclaim ; but all this is of no 
ayail. The only way is to bring opposition to 
bear upon the interests of the master ; and this 
can only be done by union. The best of the 
masters say, and probably with truth, that their 
interests demand the reductions under which we 
groan. Be it so : we have interests too, and we 
must bring them up as an opposing force, and 
see which are the strongest. This may be,— 
allow me to say, must be — done without ill-will 
in any party towards any other party. There 
may be some method yet unknown by which the 
interests of all may be reconciled ; if so, by union 
we must discover it But if, indeed, interests 
must continue to be opposed, if bread must be 
fought for, and the discord of men must for ever 
be contrasted with the harmony of nature, let the 
battle be as fair as circumstances will allow. Let 
the host of pigmies try if they cannot win a 
chance against the regiment of giants by orga- 
nizing their numbers, and knitting them into a 
phalanx. The odds against them are fearlul, it 
IS true; but more desperate battles have been 
sustained and won. I have not indeed, as thtf 
friend at my elbow reminds me, represented oar 
case so favourably as I might have done. Many 
here think that the power is in our own hands ; 
some that the chances are equal, and the least 
sanguine, that the chance is fdir. — I have spoken 
of the general necessily o^ >xtv\oxv^ «ci4 Ti^t ^uUh 
any intention of taking ^ot %;t«cv\ft^ nW^ nr^ « 
on the eve of an express sVr>x^^\^. '1V\^ ^k^ 
on circumstances yet Vo \i^ i^^\o%^^. ^ 
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change, and that a speedy one, there ought to b« 
in the condition of the working classes: they 
cannot go on long labouring their lives away 
for 4 less recompense than good habitations, 
clothing, and food. These form the very least 
sum of the just rewards of industry ; whereas a 
multitude are pinched with the frosts of winter, 
live amidst the stench of unwholesome dwellings 
in summer, have nearly forgotten the taste of 
animal food, and even sigh for bread as for a 
luxury. The question to be debated, and to be 
put to the trial if necessary, — and I wish every 
master in Manchester was here to take dovm my 
words for his further consideration, is whether a 
social bemg has not a right to comfortable sub- 
sistence in return for his full and efficient labour." 
— ^Allen's pause was interrupted by a voice from 
behind the crowd, declaring,— 

" No doubt, no doubt, my good fellows : a 
clear right, and I wish with all my heart you 
may win your right.*' 

It was Rowe, who had entered as if for the 

purpose of convincing the men that he was on 

their side. An opening was made from the table 

|o the outskirts of the crowd ; but Rowe slunk 

back in opposition to all attempts to push him 

forward. The fact was, he saw another person 

pesent whom he little expected to meet, and 

pefore whom he was sorry to have committed 

himself Mr. Wentworth advanced X\vtow^ ^icifo 

opening, with bia memorandum. \)ooV Va\ia 
mnd : — 

''I am wiUing to put down noux o^^^v 
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Allen, for further discussion, provided you add a 
clause to it : — « Whether a member of society 
has not a right to a comfortable subsistence in 
return for full and efficient labour, provided he 
does notj by his own act, put that subsistence 
beyond his reach ?' '* 

Allen smiled, and all within hearing stared at 
Mr. Wentworth's simplicity in adding this clause 
which nobody could dispute. 

*• We have certainly nothing to object to your 
addition, sir," said Allen. ** Only I cannot 
think it necessary." 

" Let it stand, however, for my satisfaction ; 
and now go on with what you have to say.'* 

A seat was offered to Mr. Wentworth, and 
proclamation was made of one for Mr. Rowe, 
who, however, had disappeared. Allen pro- 
ceeded : — 

*' I have only a few words to add respecting 

the terms on which I will consent to resume my 

present office on any future occasion, or to accept 

of any power you may wish to put into my hands. 

I must be supported by you in all measures 

taken to preserve our own peace and that of the 

masters ; and to this end, there must be the utmost 

strictness in the full performance of all contracts. 

Whether the present dispute be amicably settlpd 

this very evening, or whether it be protracted, of 

a partial or a general strike should take place,-— 

none of these things can ^e\. asVii^ ^ twvVtwi^'^xft- 

vlously entered into. lTv\e^x\Vj towsX \i^ ^^s 

rule as much as liberty la out \Naxx^xv\. ^^^aaJo 

our end. The first man w\vo ^e^^^^ \Xv^^at> 
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has pledged hin^self to perform, puts the weapon 
of the law into the hands of our opponents : the 
first who is legally convicted of a hreach of con- 
tract, brands our cause with indelible disgrace. 
We want no truants here, and we will own none 
but honest labourers to be of our company ; and 
unless I am aided in preserving the reputation 
of our cause, I declare, — whatever may be 
thought of the importance of the threat, — ^that 
from that moment I withdraw my countenance 
and my help. If at the period of any strike, 
any part of my contract with my employers is 
undischarged, I shall hold it to be my duty to 
work for them during the stated number of hours, 
even if I should repair from their factory to pre- 
side over a meeting like the present; and the 
same is expected of every man who enrols him- 
self in our bands. Honour towards our masters 
is as necessary as fidelity to each other." 

The meeting having signified an unanimous 
assent to what Allen had said, he proceeded to 
draw up a statement of wages to be presented to 
the masters. A great number of men pushed 
and jostled one another in order to get near the 
table and state their grievances ; for some under 
every firm supposed their wages to be the lowest. 
It was found to be as the deputies had stated, 
that Mortimer and Rowe paid the lowest wages, 
and Elliott the highest. — Mortimer and Rowe 
were there/ore to he requested lo aw%^«t '^v^ 
evening, yes or no, whether t\ieY ViO>3^^ ^« 
IHUott's rate of wages. AUen, C\^d«^^ «» 
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Gibson were deputed to wait on the masters with 
the written demand. 

The meeting broke up for a while, and the 
quietest and most industrious of the men went 
home, while the rest prepared to parade again 
through the streets. 

Allen Mrithdrew one of the last, as he wished 
to see the place quiet before he left his post. As 
he turned from the door of the public-house, his 
hands in his pockets and his eyes bent on the 
ground in deep thought, he was startled by some 
one taking his arm. It was his wife, who had 
been watching and lingering in the neighbourhood 
till she was tired and frightened. ^ 

•* Why, Mary,'* said her husband, smiling, 
** you will make me lose my good name. Hus 
is the way wives haunt the public-house when 
their husbands are given to drink." 

Mary could trust her husband for soberness if 
ever woman could; but she feared his being 
drawn in to join against the masters, and bring 
ruin on his family. 

Allen answered that he was not the man to be 
draum in to do what his wife knew he disliked 
as much as she could do : but he might of hid 
own free choice determine to do what she feared ; 
and, in that case, he trusted the discharge of bis 
public duty would not be embittered by domestic 
opposition and discontent. His prospect was 
not a very cheering one, KoNTeNcr^mlld&te&^ject. 
When fairly seated in Vu^ ovm \vam^, V\% ntS^ 
seemed prodigiously incYine^ Xo XqOs. ^«i ^«st 
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and pocket the key ; and she cried so piteously 
at the bare idea of a strike and its distresses, that 
Allen longed to go to sleep, and forget all that 
had been done, and all that was in prospect 



Chapter V. 
NO PROGRESS MADE. 



The masters' meeting was a tedious affair to all 
parties. The diairman and the three deputies 
held such long disputes, as to whether wages 
were really much lower than formerly, that the 
people who waited in anxious expectation 
at the Spread Eagle, began to wonder whether 
the deputies had lain down to take a nap, or 
found their business a different kind of affair 
from what they had expected. If they had 
known what point was in dispute, they would 
have wondered what room there was for argument, 
as any man among them could have told what he 
was paid two years before, and what now. They 
all knew that they were now paid by Mortimer 
and Bowe, only three and fourpence per one thou- 
sand hanks, while some time before, they had 
had upwards of four shillings. How, they 
would have asked, could there be «x^^ diO^i^Xi ^9^ 
to whether wages were lowered 1 

CJack was profuse in hi» exwtewwcyoA « 
istonjBhment at the stupidity ofiho^^ n^^o ^>i 
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a question of so plaia a matter ; but his wonder 
did no more towardtt settling the point than the 
shuffling of the chairman, who did not under- 
stand the true state of the case, and could there- 
fore render no service in throwing light upon it 
If it had not been for Mr. Wentworth, and 
one or two more who held his views, nothing at 
all would have been done. 

" Nobody doubts," observed Wentworth, " that 
you now take so many shillings less than you 
. took five years ago ; but that matters nothing to 
you or to us." 

The chairman and Clack stared in about an 
equal degree. 

^^ My dear sir, that is the very point/' said the 
one. 

*^ I always thought you had had a heart to feel 
for the poor," cried the other. 

'*I beg your pardon," said the gentleman 
quietly, ** it is not, sir, the point in dispute, and 
I trust. Clack, my observation does not canr 
any great cruelty in it. If a penny a week 
would enable a man to buy all necessaries for 
himself and his family, and if a pound would do 
no more, would it signify to any mai) whether hii 
wages were a penny or a pound V* 

^* Certainly not ; but who ever heard of such 
wonderful pennies]" 

'* I have heard of shillings which you might 
think nearly as wonderful aa &uch ^nnies: 
shillinga which would buy mox^ \)Ka.\iVm;ft ^ 
much at one time as at anoiSiet" 
''To be sure," Baid C\ack, \wi^^^ «» 
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temptuously, "every child knows that the price 
of bread and other things rides and falls." 

*' Very well. Your concern is about how 
much of bread and other things you get in 
letum for your labour, and not how many shiU 
lings. Shillings are of no value to you but for 
what they buy. If half the money in the king<> 
dom were to be carried off by fairies this night, 
so that you could have only half your present 
nominal wages, you would be no worse off than 
at present. Ilie same quantity of food and . 
clothing would be in the market, and you would 
get as much for sixpence as you now get for a 
shilling. Tlus is why I said the nominal amount 
of your wages mattered little. I said nothing 
about the real amount" 

•' But you do not deny, sir/'^aid Allen, "that 
our real wages are less than they were V 

" I am afraid it is as true as that our profits 
are less. There is less surplus remaining over 
our manufacture for us to divide. If this division 
were made in kind, instead of your being paid in 
money in advance, you would see the real state 
of the case,^-that we cannot afford higher 
wages." 

"In kind! Lord, sir," cried Clack, "what 
should we do with a bundle of yams on a Satur- 
day night ? What baker or grocer would take 
them ?" 

"None, I dare say; and therefore, for the 
convenience of the parties, payment for labour is 
made in money ; but it is not the less true that 
your wages consist of the proportion ^o>ix^c€\n^ 
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facture. You know how the value of this return 
yaipiea ; bqw^ when an article is S09r<^e, it brings 
in a larg^ return, and how> when it is plentiful) 
qur customers give less for it ; and you ipusl; 
therefore see how your wages vary indepen* 
dently of our will." 

'' But whose doing is it, sir, that the return 
varies so much ?" 

^* It is partly your doing ; I mean that of tbo9e 
who bring labour to market. We masters have 
nothing to do with the quantity of labour brought 
%o sale my further than to purchase it If you 
bring 80 much as to reduce its price too &r, 
whose fault is ,tha^ ?" 

*'To be sure we cannot expect you to pay 
high, when you P^n purchase labour cheap>" 
said Allep, ^^^ny TPore than we would give sizr 
pence for a losif, if wis could get as good 9, one for 
fivepence." 

*' If," observed one of the niftsteirs, ^^ you 
brought only half the present quantity of 
Ubour to us, we must, whether we liked it or 
iM>i p^y double for it. If you choose to bring 
up large families who will in turn rear large 
&milies to the same occupation, it is a neces- 
8fM7 consequence that wages will fall to the very 
lowest point,'* 

" What do you call the lowest point V* 

^' That at which the labourer can barely sub- 
sist. If he cannot subsist, he cannot labour, of 
oourse. If he can do more than merely 8ubsi3t» 
bis wages are not at the lowest point." 
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** Ours are so now,'' said Gibson, despond 
ingly. 

•' Not exactly so,** replied the mannfacturei^, 
"Don't fancy that I wish them lower, or 
would not mdke them higher if I could ; but I 
cannot allow that they are at the lowest. Do 
you know no Irish hand-loom weavers who 
make only four shillings a week T* 

•' Poor creatures! yes ; but how do they live? 
Crowded together on straw, vnth mere tags to 
cover them, and only half as much food as they 
could eat. It is dreadful !*' 

*' It is ; and God forbid we should see many 
more sinking down into such a state I I only 
mentioned their case to show you that your waged 
may still fall, if the labourers* proportion of the 
returns to capital is still further divided among 
a number. Upon the proportion of your labour 
to our capital depends the rise and fall of wages 
irough the whole scale of payment." 

*' What would you call the highest rate V* in- 
uired Allen. 
" The greatest possible proportion of the 
turn that the capitalist can spare, so as leave It 
>rth his while to manufacture ; and this highest 
^,e is, of course, paid only when labour is diffi- 
't to be had." 

* We cannot wait till that time,'* said Clack. 
f we waited till a war or a fever carried off 
V of our numbers, it would do \\l\\ft ^"CiO^%\cJt 
' are plenty of young ones gTOVj\xv^>\"\j. "^^ 
bestir ourselves and see if a ^tfvV^V^xvcN 
^eJJ. The plague would liO doVj\A>a^ ^^"^ 
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acceptable to gentlemen, as long as it did not 
stop their manufacture, like a strike ; but the 
poor must raise themselves by such means as are 
m their own hands, and not wait for a judgment 
of Providence." 

" I quite agree with you," said Mr. Went- 
worth. "Providence would have men guide 
themselves by its usual course, and not by un- 
common accidents. But I doubt whether a strike 
is one of the means which will gain your point. 
It will leave your case worse than in the 
beginning, depend upon it. A strike works the 
wrong way for your interest. It does not de- 
crease your numbers, and it does decrease the 
capital which is to maintain you." 

Clack would hear nothing against a strike^ 
Let the masters all give the same wages as Elliott) 
or prepare for a strike. Bather to silence the 
orator than with hope of much benefit from the 
observation, Gibson said that a pernicious multi- 
plication of hands took place from the big 
piecers being allowed to spin. The masters for 
the most part liked that they should, because they 
soon got to employ them to spin at less wages ; 
and too many of the men liked it, also, because 
it saved them trouble : and some would even sit 
down to read, while their piecers were looking 
after the wheels ; but it seemed to him very hard 
that good spinners should be sometimes out of 
work, while piecers were practising their business. 

The masters thought that any regulation of the 
kind Gibson wished for, would only have a slight 
eiSect for a short time ; it could not permanently 
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keep down the spinning population to the num- 
ber required to ensure sufficient wages. 

Clack would not be diverted any longer from 
the plain answer to his plain question, would 
Messrs. Mortimer and Rowe raise their wages to 
Elliott's rate ? Howe took a long pinch of snuff 
to avoid answering. Mortimer sat bolt upright 
with his arms folded, and replied, *' Certainly 
not.*' Not a word more could be got out of 
him. Others of the masters tried to mediate, 
proposing that Elliot and Mortimer should meet 
naif-way, that is, at Mr. Wentworth's rate ; but 
this proposal was rejected by all parties. Elliott 
said he left these things to the people under him ; 
but he believed his clerk was popular with the 
operatives, and wished for no change any more 
than himself; so that he should not reduce. 
Mortimer would not be dictated to by a mob; 
and the representatives of this ' mob' declared 
their intention of calling Wentworth to account, 
when they had done with Mortimer, and that his 
rate must not therefore be proposed for adoption. 
And thus the matter was no nearer being settled 
than before. 

•* Pray is it true," inquired Mortimer, "that 
you have talked of rooting me out V 

*' Such a thing has been mentioned in private, 
sir," replied Allen, "but immediately scouted. 
It was never proposed at any public meetln^.^ 
and will not be mentioned again, 1 d^ie ^vj? 

"Sol you have more prudence \\va?Ci\ ^^^ 
rou credit for. I almost wish you h^idxi^^^^ ^^ 
m4 tJmt you might end by leaxmxiS ^^>^^ ^' 
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place. You would soon have known what 
comes of dictating to us." 

This was a signal for Clack to renew his 
oratory. The peace-makers on both sides found 
it was time to separate, as there seemed no 
chance of coming to any agreement. The three 
men made their bow and withdrew,— ^Allen with a 
heavy heart, leaving the masters to agree that 
the affair must be gone through with firmness 
and temper ; that is, some were for firmness, and 
some for temper. Mortimer was annoyed at 
being exposed to annoyance from people so much 
beneath him ; and Wentworth and others thought 
that the shortest way to a good issue was to re- 
gard the claims of the people with respect, their 
mistakes with gentleness, and their distresses with 
compassion. 

Before Allen could speak a word in reply to 
the inquiries of his eager companions, Ulack 
began m a strain of indignation to pronounce 
him a trimmer, for having answered Mortimer as 
he did about the proposal to root him out. The 
men being disposed at the moment to b'sten to 
everything that regarded the punishment of 
Mortimer, were hard upon Allen, though not so 
abusive as Clack. Allen kept his temper, stood 
the brunt of that to which his rectitude of prin- 
ciple exposed him, stayed till the business of the 
evening was finished, and then pondered, on liis 
%vay home, the hard c\\aTvce\i^ N«i\\\Oa>Bfc ^^i& ci- 
posed to the displeasnte oH\ve Tcv«sJw?t^^^^ w 
reasonableness of his comxad^^, wA ^^^^ 
complaints of his wife. M\eu ^«^ xv^^Tiii* 
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Before the operatives separated, it was agreed 
that all employed at a lower rate of wages than 
Elliott's should turn out the next morning, 
except the children, whose maintenance would 
cost so much that it was desirable they should 
earn as long as allowed to do so. Meetings 
were to be held &om day to day, first to appoint 
H fresh committee, and afterwards to take mea- 
sures for securing assistance from fellow-labourers 
at a distance. 

Bray, who had taken care that the meeting 
should not want for harmony of one kind at 
least during its sitting, betook himself at its close 
to the York Hotel, just when the masters were 
dispersing, and with some degree of impudence 
Stated his desire to be impartial, and his readiness 
to drum the ffentlemen home, if they would 
please to marshal themselves, as he had played 
in front of the men in the morning. Elliott 
called for a waiter to turn the fellow away, and 
Wentworth observed that he feared his travels 
had not improved the quality of his wit. 



Chapter VI. 

NIGHT AND MORNING. 



'' If ow Js Martha V was Allen's ^x*\. VcicjjJvrj ^\s 
«*rtA« h9d been asleep wfeea \ie \xaAxeXwxi^^ 
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the middle of the day ; for it was now her turn 
for night-work at the factory, and what rest she 
had, must he taken in the day. Her mother said 
that her lameness was much the same ; that she 
had seen Mr. Dawson, the apothecary, who pro- 
nounced that rest was what her weak limhs most 
required ; and that as perfect rest was out of the 
question, her mother must handage the joints 
while the child was at her work, and keep her 
laid on her hed at home. Here was the difficulty, 
her mother said, especially while Hannah was 
with her, for they were both fond of play when 
poor Martha was not too tired to stir. She was 
now gone to her work for the night. 

The little girl repaired to the factory, sighing 
at the thought of the long hours that must pass 
before she could sit down or breathe the fresh air 
again. She had been as willing a child at her 
work as could be, till lately ; but since she had 
grown sickly, a sense of hardship had come 
over her, and she was seldom happy. She was 
very industrious, and disposed to be silent at her 
occupation ; so that she was liked by her em- 
ployers, and had nothing more to complain of 
than the necessary fatigue and disagreeableness 
of the work. She would not have minded it for 
a few hours of the day ; but to be shut up all 
day, or else all night, without any time to nurse 
the baby or play with her companions, was too 
much for a little girl o£ e\^\. ^eax^ ^V6l« ^ha 
had never been so sensible oi vfca ^^ «asR» \« 
renewed acquaintance vnXlv l^«cav^» '^ 
oight, when the duat feom \:ti^ ^^^-^^ ^ 
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her cough, when the sipell and the heat brought 
on sickness and faintness, and the incessant 
whizzing and whirling of the wheels gave her 
the feeling of being in a dream, she remembered 
that a part of Hannah's business was to walk on 
broad roads or through green fields by her 
father^s side, listening to the stories he amused 
her with, and to sit on a stile or under a tree to 
practice a new tune, or get a better dinner than 

Sior Martha often saw. She forgot tliat 
annahwas sometimes wet through, or scorched 
by the sun, as her complexion, brown as a 
gipsy's, showed ; and that Hannah had no home 
and no mother, and very hard and unpleasant 
work to do at fairs, and on particular occasions. 
About midnight, when Martha remembered tbat 
all at home were probably sound asleep, she could 
not resist the temptation of resting ner aching 
limbs, and sat down, trusting to make up after- 
wards for lost time, and taking care to be on her 
feet when the overlooker passed, or when any 
one else was likely to watch her. It is a dan« 
gerous thing, however, to take rest with the 
intention of rousing oneself from time to time ; 
and so Martha found. She fairly fell asleep 
after a time, and dreamed that she was attending 
very diligently to her work ; and so many things 
besides passed through lier mind during the two 
minutes that she slept, that when the overlooker 
laid his h^d upon her shoulder, &\ve ^\A.\\j^dL ^ssA 
tras afraid she was going to be Bcold^^lot ^\c^^ 
U of idleness. But she vraa not \i»x^ 
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*^ Come, come, child ; how long have 
heen asleep ?" 

'' I don't know. I thought I was awake 
the time." And Martha began to cry. 

** Well, don't cry. I was past just now, 
you were busy enough; but don't sit doi 
better not, for fear you should drop asleep aga 

Martha thought she had escaped very w^ 
and winking and rubbing her eyes, she begai 
limp forwards and use her trembling hai 
The overlooker watched her for a few mome: 
and told her she was so industrious in gen 
that he should be sorry to be hard upon her ; 
she knew that if she was seen flagging over 
work, the idle ones would make it an excjise 
do so too. Martha curtsied, and put new vig 
into her work at this praise. Before he went 
in his rounds, the overlooker pointed to 
window and told her morning was come. 

It was a strange scene that the dawn sh 
upon. As the grey light from the east mingled v 
the flickering, yellow glare of the lamps, it ga' 
mottled, dirty appearance to every thing ; to 
pale-faced children, to the unshared overloo) 
to the loaded atmosphere, and even to the prod 
of the wheels. 

When a bright sunbeam shone in through 

window, thickened with the condensed breatli 

the work-people, and showed the oily steam rifi 

through the heated room, \.\ve \«ctt^^ vi«i<i ck 

gaished, to the great xeWet ol \)ao%^ viV^ V 

the place growing too Ift^e axi o^e^v^ '^^ 

longrer tolerable. The »unV>e«m% xe%X^^ ^ 
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the ceiling, and Martha knew that they must 
travel down to the floor and he turned full on her 
frame and some way past it, before she could be 
released ; but still it was a comfort that morning 
was come. 

She observed that the overlooker frequently 
went out and came back again, and that there 
was a great deal of consultation among her 
betters as the hours drew on. A breath of fresh 
air came in now and then from below, and news 
went round that the gates were already open, two 
hours earlier than usual. Presently the tramp of 
heavy feet was heard, like that of the weavers 
and spinners coming to their daily work. Martha 
looked up eagerly to the clock, supposing that 
the time had passed quicker than she had been 
aware of; but it was only four o'clock. What 
could bring the people to their work so early ? 
They could scarcely have mistaken the hour 
from the brightness of the morning, for it had 
now clouded over, and was raining a soaking 
shower. More news went round. Those who • ^ 
had arrived had barely escaped being waylaid 
and punished for coming to work after a strike 
had been proclaimed. They had been pursued 
to the gates and very nearly caught, and must 
now stayr where they were till nightfall, as they 
could not safely appear in broad daylight, going 
to and returning from their dinners. Mau^ 
woDdered that they had ventured at a\\, ^xiik. ^ 
prophecied that they must give up to t\v^ VA o1 
.^.^"'^""Jf^i^^y H^ished to be safe, TYve^ oNCt 
(ooker, £nding much excitement pxeNai^xift oxvNJs 
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circulation of the news, commanded silence, ob- 
gerving that it was no concern of any of the 
children present. There was no strike of the 
children, and they would be permitted to go and 
come without hinderance. Martha determined tc 
get away the first moment she could, and tc 
meet her father, if possible, that he might not 
encounter any troublesome people for her sake. 
Alien was watching the moment of release a£ 
anxiously for his little daughter as she could 
have done for herself, and he was to the full a£ 
weary as she. On the previous evening he had 
carried home paper and pens, preferring to write 
the necessary letters at his own dwelling tc 
spending the night at the Spread Eagle. He 
got his wife to clear and wipe down the deal table, 
when she had put all the children to bed ; and 
then he sat down to compose a pattern letter, 
stating the circumstances which nad led to a 
strike, and urging an appeal to their fellow- 
workmen in distant places for aid in the struggle 
which might be deemed a peculiarly importanl 
one. Having tolerably well satisfied hinvseli 
that the letter was the proper t^)ingp,he read it to 
his admiring wife, who by turns smiled because 
she was proud of her husband, and sighed to 
think how perilous an of^e he had undertaken^ 
She then went to bed and, was soothed to sleef 
by the scratching of his nicely-mended pea 
f^om this time all was silence in the apartment, 
except the occasional ciacWVe viV^xv h£&xv. V^ 
AIs paper, or the cautioui^ XaVmtt ^^ «!Ck\ "^ 
down of the snuflFera w\ieu VYie voxv^ c^^aSkSa-^ 
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craved snuffing, or the passing squalls of the 
bahy who, however, allowed himself to be so 
quickly hushed as not materially to disturb the 
scribe. 

When nearly twenty copies of his letter had 
been written, each varying a little from the original, 
according to the differing circumstances of those 
to whom it was addressed, Allen was so weary 
that he could write no longer without some re* 
freshment. He put out his light, and opened 
the window for a minute to breathe the fresh air. 
The pattering of the rain wakened his wife, who 
roused herself to firet over the weather and 
wonder how Martha was to get home. Her 
husband told her he meant to go for the child, 
and would carry a shawl to wrap her up in. If 
Mary had known what lions were in her hus- 
band's path, she would not have let him go. 

There was but one man visible when Allen 
went forth, and he was walking rapidly at some 
distance. It was Hare, — ^who, having never been 
well disposed towards a turn-out, and being sup* 
forftA in his dislike of it by his wife, hoped to 
tCfMcr nnschief Md continue his earnings by 
pKSg to the factory before people shoiUd be 
K>oking for him, and doing his work as usual, 
without talking aboutwages to anybody. Such 
devices did not suit tlierpurposes of the Union, 
and were guarded against, as in all similar cases^ 
Hare thought it just possible that \ve m\^\. XftftfcX* 
mtA opposition, and looked as far \)eiote\C\m ^^ 
^sejres could reach ; but he did not «.M«?e^^. «^ 
nhush on either hand. When Yve coxitvo^^^?^^ 
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Ihe same direction, however, so u to render it 
certain that he was making for the factory, six 
men issued, one hy one, from opposite alleya, and 
formed a line across tlie street. Hare's nain9 
was shouted to some one still concealed, coupled 
with a question whether he was under contract 

Having received their answer, they coolly toU 
their trembling fellow-workman that as he had not 
the pretence of any contract, and was neverthelesi 
going to work at an unfair price, he must he 
ducked. They had a rope ready, and would deliver 
him up to be dragged through the river. 

Hare turned from one to another with as 
large a variety of excuses as he could invent at 
the moment. Among the rest, he vowed that he 
came to watch who would be wicked enough to 
go to work at this same factory after having 
sworn to strike. He was laughed at, let off 
with a roll in the kennel and with being hunted 
part of the way home, whither he ran to seek 
refuge with his wife in panting terror, and pre- 
senting a woeful spectacle of disgrace. Ht 
perhaps owed it to his known cowardice that he 
fared no worse; as his companions were well 
assured he was sufficiently daunted not to at- 
tempt to cheat them a second time. 

Allen proceeded at his best pace while this 

judgment was being inflicted on Hare, never 

supposing that he could be suspected of taking 

work unfairly ; but, like «A\ emmeiitmeu^ hehaa | 

bis enemies, and these cYvo^^ to Naka ^ot ^vssA 

that he could not be Ro\ng io ^^^,^^^=^J*f|^ 

Ml/ boneut design. He wa» ^eu^, ^sisaA.^wN 
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the dreadful rope, and hauled towards the rhrer» 
though he produced the shawl, demanded time 
to caU witnesses, and used all the eloquence he 
could command. His last resource was to 
explain that the supplies from a distance must 
be delayed if any harm happened to him. This 
occasioned a short pause, during which the 
night-children came forth from the factory. One 
of the ambush, who had some sense of justice, 
and wished to find out the truth about Allen, ran 
up to Martha, as soon as she appeared, and before 
she could know what had happened, and asked 
her whether her father was not late in coming 
to work this morning ? 

" He is not coming to work at all," said the 
child ; " but he said he would come for me. 
Perhaps the rain made him stay at home." 

This testimony released Alien, and disap* 

einted some of the lads who stood round of a 
>lic, which they had desired to fill up the time 
till they could proceed to a frolic of a different 
kind. They looked up at the clouds, and hoped 
the rain would not make the parson cheat them, 
Tliey were going to be married. Several had 
begun to think of this some time before (as lads 
and lasses that work • together in factories are 
wont to do) ; and tlHB' seemed the very time, 
when they had a holiday they did not know what 
to do with, and were sure, they believed, of tea 
BhWogs a week as long as the tUTW-oul \Jcvo\S^\ 
5w/, So, amid the warning bok^ ot eX^^tVj 
iendB, and the remonstrances of ^areivV^ ^\v 
^tly thought this the worst pois^ibYe \;vav^ ' 
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take new burdens upon them, several thoughtless 
young couples went laughing through the rain 
to the altar, and snapped uieir finffers at the 
clergyman behind his back because his careful' 
enquiries brought to light no cause why the so- 
lemnization of matrimony should not proceed. 



Chapter VII. 
A COMMITTEE. 



This was an eventful day. The masters pub- 
lished a placard, (not, however, signed by all,) 
threatening to turn off every man in their em- 
ploy who should continue, after a certain day, to 
belong to the Union. Tlie effect was exactly 
what the wisest of them expected ; the turn-out 
became general ; and the workmen, being exas- 
perated, put new vigour into all their proceedings. 
Their Committee was enlarged and instructed to 
sit daily. Delegates were despatched on tours 
to distant places, with authority to tell the tale, 
and collect supplies ; and the people at home 
consented to receive, for their weekly mainte- 
nance, no more than half what the young bride- 
J [rooms had settled as the probable allowance. 
Ivo shillings a week waa \.o \i^ «\\ovi^\ «&\safi% 
as the children remained a\.NvoxV\ ^xv\vTw^»»fctR 
tieir etvploymeni failing, l\\e ftxxmviiM^v^x^xs 
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creased in proportion to the capability of the 
fund. Weekly meetings were ordered to be held 
in St. George's Fields, at which any one should be 
welcome to attend ; and it was agreed that it 
would be worth while going to some expense to 
have the proceedings of the body made public 
through the newspapers. 

Allen was strongly in favour of having only 
three members of the Committee sit daily for the 
dispatch of common business ; viz., the trea- 
surer, secretary, and one of the other members, 
in rotation^ for the sake of a casting vote. He 
knew enough of such Committees to believe that 
ill-natured tittle-tattle was particularly apt to find 
its way into them, and that quarrels between 
masters and men were often kept up by these 
means long after they would naturally have died 
out; and that a weekly sitting, at which the 
three members should be accountable for all they 
had done, would be sufficient for the interests of 
the association. The proposal gave offence, 
however; some supposing that he wanted to 
keep the power in few hands, others being un- 
willing to enjoy the pomp and privilege of their 
office no oftener than once or twice a week, 
and some honestly thinking that the voices of all 
were wanted for the decision of questions daily 
arising. Allen would have cared little for his 
motion being rejected ; but, in spite of all the 
allowance he strove to make, it vexed \\vca \o ^^. 
Aear^ to hear evil motives assigned iox e^ex^ 
proposition which did not please tVve p^op\e. '^' 
fe/2 said to Jiimselfthixt ft must be a. n^^^ « 
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ferent thing to sit in a committee of gentlemen 
where opinions are treated as opinions, (t. e., u 
having no moral qualities, and to be accepted or 
rejected according to their expediency,) and in a 
committee of persons who expose their deficiencies 
of education by calling all unkind or foolish who 
differ from themselves. Such remarks appeared 
to Allen to proceed from the same spirit which 
tortured martyrs in former days, and proscribed 
the leaders of a combination in the present. 

Any one committee -meeting afforded a pretty 
fair specimen of all. Sometimes there were 
more letters than at others, sometimes larger, 
sometimes smaller remittances than had been 
expected, and occasionally none at all. Some- 
times there was a dearth of gossip about the 
sayings and doings of the masters, and then 
again an abundance of news of spiteful devices 
and wilful misrepresentations and scornful say* 
ings, for which there should be a sure retribu- 
tion. But the same features distinguished all; 
and one sketch will therefore describe the whole. 
A little before ten, the committee-men miffht 
be seen tending towards St. George's road. They 
could win their way but slowly, for they were 
continually waylaid by one or another who had 
some very important suggestion to make, or 
question to answer ; or a piece of news to tell 
which would sound well in committee. Allen 
was the most sore beset. 
" Lord I Allen, wViat ^otW ^o\«^ Tss<M8^.\Rk 
With such a many letters to >NT\ie\ N^>k^ ,\Li»isA 
7ost a mint of money to ipa^ ^o«.\.^^^. 
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** All for the cause, you know* Let me go^ 
will you ? I am rather late." 

^* Not a clock has struck yet, man, and I wanito 
know whether it^s true ahout the large order tbat*a 
gone to Glasgow because Elliott can't execute it.** 

^* All true, perfectly true. Good bye." 

*' Well, but have you seen Elliott since ? 
Lord ! I should love to see him look chap-fidlen 
when he finds the power is with us.** 

*' 'Tis for us to look chop-fallen, I think,** 
said Allen, tr3ring to disengage his button; 
^ Where's the power if more such orders go the 
tame way ? " 

'^ Stop, Allen, one thing more. Do you know, 
several of us are of a mind that it is a disgrace 
to the Union that WooUer, with his large fumily, 
has no more on a pay*day than Briggs." 

** Briggs has a sick wife, and his children are 
too young to work." 

*^ Wooiler must have more, however, and 
that you'll find to your cost, if you don't take 
care. Pretty encouragement to turn out, in<r 
deed, if such a man as he is to bo sacrificed to 
worse men than himself!" 

'* Let him carry his complaint to the proper 
place, if he is discontented. The committee 
ordered his allowance, and it is they must alter 
it, not I." 

Allen now thought he had made hi«e«c^^^\ 
hut his gossip called after him that\\e \i«A ws«k%- 
'bing to tell him on which the w\io\q ?aXA ol>iw 
tike depended. Allen was all ear *m a mam« 
^aa said, and on very good autY^oTiX^ , VV»X' 
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masters would never employ a Manchester man 
again. Tliey had sent to Glasgow and to Bel- 
fast, and all over England, and if they could not 
get workmen enough by these means, they would 
bring them in troops from abroad. 

*' Who told you tliis V said Allen, laughing. 

" That's between him and me," replied the 
gossip mysteriously ; " but you may rely upon 
it, it is true." 

" Aye, we have been told so twice a day since 
we turned out,*' said Allen ; *^ but that is no reason 
why we should believe it. You might as well 
tell me they mean to take their mills on their 
backs and march over the sea to America." 

*' You may laugh, sir, but I'm far from as 
£ure as you that we are not going to ruin." 

" I am sure of no such thing," replied Allen. 
** I wish I were : but if we are ruined, it will not 
be by French people spinning in Chorlton Row." 

A knot of smokers, each with as much to 
say, stood or lolled about the door of the Spread- 
Eagle. Allen looked at the window of the com- 
mittee-room, and wished he could have got in 
that way ; but there was no escape from the file 
of questioners. Several of his companions were 
ready to tell him that he was late, when he at 
length took his seat at the end of the table, and 
began to arrange his papers. 

*' I know it; but I left home half an hour 
BiDce, I have been Etopi^db^j \.\\^\^vj " 
" And so you always V\\V\>^. Xwix^ vi ^R^^ 
man, you're not fit fox o«i^e VI ^om ^\i\. w^ 
'no/'' 
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Dooley, the repreBentative of the Irish hand- 
loom weavers, here took up Alien's defence, 
urging that it would be too hard if the people out 
of office might not make their remarks to those 
who were in ; and that a secretary must be as 
stony-hearted as the last speaker to refuse them 
a hearing. 

'' Come, come ; to business," cried Allen, to 
stop the dispute. **• But first shut the doof, 
Brown, and make every one knock that wants to 
come in. If they won't obey at once, slip the 
bolt. We must preserve the dignity and quiet of 
the Committee." 

*' O, by all manner of means," said the Irish- 
man, sitting down demurely at the board, and 
twirling his thumbs ; *^ it puts me in mind of the 
way his honour set us to play when We were 
children—." 

** I have hero a letter from number three," 
Allen began, as if all had been silence, *' who 
has prosecuted his journey successfully as far at 
Halifax, from whence he hopes to transmit, in 8 
post or two, a sum nearly as large as was oon« 
tributed by that place to the Bradford strike. It 
will gratify you, I am sure, to know with hovr 
much friendly anxiety our fellow-labourers watch 
the result of our present noble struggle ; and I 
trust you will agree with me that their sugges- 
tions are entitled to our respectful ii\,\AXi\.\Qxi. 
IhoJejr, be so good as read the \eU« \.o ^% 
7ominj'ttee, while I look what muiil \>e \wo\^^ 
iward next'* 

" ^^^ '^^ pleasure, Mr. Secretarj % >o^^*^ 
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Ill take lave to wet my throat with a little ale 
or spirits. It's dry work reading and advising, 
and a clear sin to keep so many men shut up on 
a summers day with not a drop to help thefi 
wits." 

" Wliatever is ordered is at your own cost, 
remember," said Allen ; •' and I would recom- 
mend your going elsewhere to refresh yourself 
Meanwhile, will some one else have the good- 
ness to read the letter now under consideration ?* 

After much complaint and discussion, Doolej 
was prevailed on to be quiet and let the business 
go forward. Having first loaded Allen with abuse 
and then with praise, he tried to behave well, 
much in the same way^ as if his priest had pul 
him under penance. 

The letter in question and some others having 
been discussed and dismissed with due decorum, 
a member brought before the notice of his fellow- 
workmen a calumnv which he believed had been 
widely circulated, and which was likely to impair 
the credit of the association, and thus to deprive 
them of the countenance of their distant friends 
and of all chance of reconciliation with the 
masters. It was said and believed 

A push at the door. *' Who is there ?** 

" Only Tom Hammond." 

** Learn what he wants." 

Tom Hammond only thought he would look 

In and see whether it wa» a iuW t<yav'wv\\.\.?fe-^!M^, 

and how they got on : wVucYv t\io\x^\. QT\>i ^sws 

Bioned the door to be B\i\it m V\^ ^^^> «^^ ' 

deJIvery of an admomiion ^ «^ a\>o>xx \a% 
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business and leave other people to manage theirs 
in quiet. 

" Well ; what was this libel V 

It was said that the Committee had taken 
upon themselves to go round as inspectors, and 
to examine the work done by all members of the 
Union, and determine whether the price given 
for it was fair or not. Allen thought it incredible 
that any of the masters could have given heed to 
80 absurd a report : but if one instance could be 
brought of its having been actually believed, he 
would be the first to propose some measure of 
efifectual contradiction. 

Clack could wish tliat the secretary was some- 
what less inclined to make light of the infor* 
mation brought to the committee by some who 
were as likely to know what was going forward 
as himself. The association was not to lose its 
character because its secretary chose to laugh at 
the foul calumnies circulated against it, and 
which seemed any thing but laughable to those 
who had the honour of the Union really at 
heart. And so forth. 

The secretary begged to explain that nothing 
was further from his intention than to risk the 
good name of the association ; and he must 
further assert that no man breathing had ita 
tK)nour more at heart than himself. He need 
but appeal to those who had heard him say but 
jast now — — . And so forth. 

The result was a resolution that a paper should 
be drawn up and presented to the masters, con- 
taining an explanation of what the office of Uvi^ 
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committee consisted in ; viz, : — ^not in deter- 
mining the value of work and the rate of wages, 
but in managing the affairs of the turn-out after 
the strike had been actually made ; — ^in collecting 
and distributing money, and conducting the cor- 
respondence and accounts. 

While Allen was consulting his companions 
about the wording of this letter, the rub-a-dub of 
a drum, accompanying shrill piping, was heard 
approaching from a distance, and presently the 
sounds of merriment from without told that 
Bray was among the smokers on the outside. 
Sometimes a rumble and screech seemed to show 
that the unskilful were trying his instruments, 
and then it appeared from the heavy tread and 
shuffling of feet that some were dancing horn- 
pipes under liis instructions. Dooley soon started 
up. 

^' Let us have Bray in here. He'll put a 
little life in us, for all this is as dull as sitting at 
a loom all day. We make it a point of honouri 
you know, not to trample on a fallen man. We 
let Bray come and go as if he was still one of 
us, poor cratur." 

" Wait till he comes," said Allen. " He is 
thinking no more of us at this moment than we 
need think of him.*' 

Dooley returned to his seat with the mock 

face of a chidden child, and walking as softly as 

if he trod on eggs, tw\T\m^\i\*^\jmv\»w^V«feB«* 

lie had not long to wait iot \i\^ ^vietivwk* "tosj 

suddenly made a lodgment m t\\^ ^\Ti^^> ^^ 

'•^ng astride on the siU wit\i U^ ^x>xm \.iJ««i^ 
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before him and playing with all his might, bo as 
almost to deafen those within. When he saw 
the vexed countenances of two or three of the 
men of business, he ceased, dropped into the 
room, rolled his drum into a comer, flung his 
Belled cap behind it, and said,— - 

*' Don t scold me, pray. Ill make it all up to 
you. rU have bars put up at the windows at 
my own cost to prevent any more idle fellows 
dropping in upon you when you have made aU 
safe at the door. Moreover, I will give you the 
benefit of my best wisdom at this present time. 
What's the matter in hand V 

The Committee found their advantage in the 
consideration which made them admit Bray to 
their councils, though he had no longer any con- 
nexion with their affairs. His natural shrewdness 
and travelled wisdom were valuable helps upon 
occasion. When the terms of the disclaimer 
were agreed upon, Bray told them he had some- 
thing of importance to say, and he should say it 
out as plainly as he had heard it, since he hoped 
they were all men, aU possessed of resolution 
enough to bear what might be said of them, and 
to surrender their own gratification for the 
public good. 

Clack was the first to give a vehement assent 
With his hand on his heart, he protested that he 
would take his heart in his hand and give it to be 
toasted at the hangman's fire, if it woxAdi ^o ^^ 
viuseany good. All with different die^^^^ ^^ 
arwth declared their readiness to s^.ctv^c^ ' 
^ sacrjUced. AJlen'a assent N^a^«w«a^ 
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last and the least confidently, though wiAdt 
hesitation. He had inwardly flinched on firi 
hearing Bray's portentous words, but the recol 
lection that he had already devoted himself, n 
stored his firmness and prepared him for whatere 
might be coming. He would have flinched n 
more, even had Bray's story concerned himsel 
instead of anotlier. 

" I have been a pretty long round this mora 
ing," said Bray, " and among other places to Mid 
dltiton, and there some good fellows and I had i 
pot of ale. Who should come in there but a tn 
veller who deals, I am told, with several firms ii 
this place. Well: he heard us talking about th' 
strike, and not liking, seemingly, to overhes 
without speaking, like a spy, he joined in witi 
us, and talked like a very sensible man, — ^mor 
so than I should have expected, considering hoi 
much he has clearly been with the masters." 

'* You never miss a stroke at your old enemiei 
Bray.*' 

*^ As long as they are enemies to me and suci 

as me, I shall give them a hit at every tun 

Well ; this gentleman told us that he couli 

speak to the dispositions of the masters, if an; 

one could ; and he was positive that if the mei 

would take one step, they would soon have over 

tures from the masters. * If,' said he, ^ the; 

will prevent Clack from having anything to A 

with their strike, the ma«X^T% Nq'TML>Q«sB=^ ^ft ««bi 

iVMnd from that moment? '* 

^* Tarn me out I" excWmed ^\^^. ^^^^ 

^y having anything to d< 
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mj pursued as if Clack werealiundxed milea 

'' * Tliey think that fellow/ says he, ' a 
ur speechifier that knows nothing about the 
it in dispute, and is only fit to delude the 
I ignorant among the spinners and to lihel 
oaasters. Send him back into the crowd 
e his proper place is, and then you will see 

the masters have to say to the Com*^ 
»e.'" 
ien endeavoured to stop remarks which it 

be painful enough to Clack to hear under 
brm, and which were made needlessly ofifen* 
by Bray» who was rather glad of the oppor- 
y of giving a set down to the mischief* 
sr. Clack was necessarily soon stopped also 
meral consent. He raged and vowed revenge 
ch a style that it was plainly right to dismiss 
now if it had not been so before. He could 
>nger be trusted with any degree of power 
ist the masters, if the Committee wished to 
jrve their character for impartiality. As 

as he could be persuaded to leave the room 
ive his case considered, it was agreed to 
nmend him to resign, if he wished to avoid 
^ regularly deposed at the next public 
ing. He preferred the appeal to the public | 
his companions could only hope that the 
ers woukl hear of what had passed, and 
d take the will for the deed. 

was next proposed by a metobet ol ^^ 
ii'ttee that a sum of money b\iou\Ol >>e -^x^- 
joAJJen in Consideration of \u% ^^W\^i3e« 
Aadthepaia of hearing lumisftYiYwxdL^ 
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the expense of Clack, according to what seemed 
the general rule, to admire one man in proportion 
to the contempt with which another was treated. 
If Rowc was railed at, Wentworth was praised; 
if Clack was complained of, Allen was imme- 
diately extolled. Being aware of this, Allen 
would have declined the gift, if for no other 
reason than that a fit of generosity might be 
transient : but he had other reasons for refusing 
to listen to aU mention of a gift. He chose to 
keep his disinterestedness beyond all question ; 
and he feared that the funds were about to 
decline on the whole, though liberal contributions 
were looked for from particular places. 

To stop further argument, which he intended 
should be unavailing, he returned brief thanks to 
his companions and broke up the Committee. 



Chapter VIII. 
A TETE-A-TETE. 



It was the policy of the Committee to hold tlie 
public meetings of the workmen on pay-days, in 
order that they might appear on the green re- 
freshed and in good spirits, and thus give the 
masters the most favourable impression possible 
of their resources and o? l\ve \\%a>\x viSJiiw ^\s«^ 
they meant to mamtarn \.\\g «>uW^- 7^^^'*^ «^ 
mngement had not t\ie eK^cX. ol x^v^x^^^S, ^ 
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Bpirits of the leaders. Pay-day was an anxious and 
painful day to them. In addition to all the sad 
stories of distress which they must hear, and the 
discontent which they must witness, there was a 
perpetual dread of the fund appearing to decline, 
and of the confidence of the people being there- 
fore sliaken. It was frequently necessary to 
borrow money, — sometimes as much as a hundred 
pounds at a time, — on the security of what was 
to come in during the next week ; and even those 
least disposed to foresight could not help asking 
themselves and each other what was to be done 
next time, if the remittances of the week siiould 
not superabound. 

Allen was turning these things over in his 
mind as he proceeded to the Spread- Eagle on 
the morning of the day when Clack was expected 
to be dismissed from the Committee by the 
public voice. News was afloat which did not 
tend to cheer his spirits, though he thought he 
discerned in it a sign that the measures already 
taken concerning Clack were prudent. Ann 
Howlett, Clack's betrothed, had been taken up 
on a charge of breach of contract, and had been 
committed to prison by the magistrate. This 
woman having been singled out as an example 
seemed to indicate enmity against Clack ; and if 
it was indeed necessary to propitiate the masters 
by sacrificing him, it was well that the sacrifice 
was offered by the Committee before xVe ^xx^'eX 
of the womauy instead of in conseque-tvce ol\V.. ^v. 
more painful piece o/in telligence foWovje^. \^^' 
TiedisieJjr after thU arrest, a camex, v^Vo ^ 
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eonveying work into the country for Mort 
and Rowe, was attacked on his way out of 
town, his cart ransacked, himself beaten, am 
work carried off in triumph. Ten or twelve 
had been concerned in the outra^ ; and it 
acknowledged that they belonged to the Uni 
but Allen in vain attempted to learn who i 
were. His integrity was so well known, thi 
was understood that he would deliver the of 
ders up to justice, be they who they might ; 
therefore, though many knew, no one would 
Mute signs and obscure hints conveyed 
Clack headed the enterprise ; but nothing in 
shape of evidence was offered. 

Mr. Rowe was standing at his window w 
Allen*s gossips left him to pursue his way. ' 
gentleman threw up the sash, looked caution 
up and down the street to ascertain whether 
was observed, and then mysteriously becko 
to Allen to come into the house. 

" What do you want with me, sir?" 

" I want a little conversation with you, tl 
all. Can't you come in for a quarter oi 
hour?" 

•* If I could find any one to take my pla© 
the board," replied Allen, who thought that s 
overture might be coming. " If you will le 
step to the Spread-Eagle or write a note, I 
at your service." 

The plan of wriliivg a T\o\fc '^^^ -^^^cwA 

eondition that Allen «\io\3\^ t^^x. ^^^^ ^>>«:^ 

why he wrote. He *^^ ^^^^^ ""^w^ 

glanced over his Bhouidei.lo *^^^V.^ 



Vk word« and tuming sharp round, held up iht 
paper in Rowe's face, saying, 

**' There is honour on the part of us men^ 1 
assure you, siri whatever suspicion there is on the 
part of you gentlemen. Read the note, if you 
please." 

Howe did as he was desired, disclaiming sua- 
picbn, of course, and getting entangled in a 
complimentary speech which Allen listened to 
tery quietly, wwting with his arms hy his side, 
forthieend of it. 

As an ending did not come readily, however, 
the gentleman broke off in order to send the 
Dote. He gave a penny to a child in the street 
to carry the note to the Spread-Eagle, and run 
sway directly without saying where he came 
from ; and then returning, made Allen sit down 
tnd take a glass of ale, — particularly fine ale, — 
such capital ale that the gentleman often indulged 
himself in a draught with a friend. 

When nothing more remained to be said 
sbout ale, Mr. Rowe sighed, and observed what 
a pity it was that people should fall out to their 
mutual injury, and that those who had power to 
reconcile differences should not endeavour to do 
so. 

Allen asked what party was meant by this 
description. 

" You," replied Rowe, shaking him warmly 

hy the hand. " You must know, W\«ci^ ^^^» 

jrou CMD do what you pleaae in Wv© \ixi\oTi% vccsJ 

/only whh you knew how the m»\ftt% VioV- 

^ you, mad reapect yo\xx manW, moft^ct^^ ' 
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duct Any propositioTi from you would meet 
with attention from both parties ; if you would 

** I beg pardon, sir ; but you forget that 
my propositions are before the masters already, 
and do not meet with attention. My propo- 
sitions are those adopted by the Union ** I 

" Yes, yes ; I know well enough what they | 
are; but you must bring forward something I 
new. Is there nothing else you can propose ; 
that we can support without ffoins: from our 
word?" ^^ ^ ^ 

'* Just tell me plainly,*' said Allen, '* since 
you seem to like plain speaking : will you yourself 
make a concession about raising the wages to a 
middle point, if we yield some of our demands of 
equal importance?*' 

" Why, you see," replied Rowe, edging his 
chair closer, and filling Allen's glass, '^ J don't 
want to come forward the first in this kind of 
thing. Indeed, as a junior partner, I ought not 
80 to commit myself. I can*t be the first, you 
see ; but I have no objection to be the second. 
Yes, you may, between you and me, depend upon 
my being the second." 

** Between you and me!" exclaimed AUen» 

lauffhing. " That leaves me nothing to propose 

to the meeting. See now how they would laugh 

at me ! — * My fellow-workmen, I propose that 

we should iower our demaivd^ VitcaMafc ^ "^etusoL 

'I am not at liberty to say w\vo) o^^x^^ \«x.^«s!a. 

fwseJfand me, to yield in paxV. aix.^x ^^^^^^^^ 

Med. ' Why, sir, they NVOu\d ^eex me ^ SJ««. 
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stand, or bid me say to their concealed opponent» 
* Thank you for nothing. If others have yielded 
first, we shall owe nothing to you/ " 

" Well but, Allen, you don't seem to me to 
know the difficulty I am in, if you use my name. 
You don't know how unpleasant " 

** Pardon me, sir, I do know. You and I 
are neither of us men of nerve, Mr. Rowe, and 
so far, you have chosen your listener well. 
Clack would have laughed in your face, by this 
time, and been half way to the Spread- Eagle to 
tell the people there all that you have been 
saying; but I have so far a sympathy with you 
that I know the misery of looking round and 
seeing entanglement with one party or anothet 
on every side — hlame from one or another sure 
to come. I know the longing to be somehow 
out of the scrape, the shrinking back with the 
hope of keeping out of sight, the dread of every 
one that comes near lest some new difficulty 
should be arising. I can pity you, sir, for au 
these feelings, for I have felt them myself." 

'• Have you ? have you indeed ? *' replied 
Rowe, graspmg his hand again. ^* What a sad 
thing it is for you, then, to be a leader of a turn** 
aut" 

^* I am of a different opinion, sir. Because 
tiiese feelings are natural to some persons, it 
does not follow that they shouid \sq \xv^\:i\%^\. 
li will not do to indulge them, a\T,\i^VK^^ x^fc* 
We have our duties as well as men ot o>rc tmJ* 

^rnmves, hke tliem, to out du\ie&^ ox >» ^ 
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graced in our own eyes. Happen what w 
within us or without us, it is for you and me 
speak out, to act openly, and bear the con 
quences. You will excuse my freedom." 
. Another grasp of the hand, with a spec 
about the secretary's integrity : upon wh 
Allen rose, saying,— 

*' Then as we are of one mind, sir, supp< 
we go together to the meeting, and say what 
have to say there, instead of shut up in this p 
lour. I believe I can promise you a courtec 
hearing." 

^' O no, no; that is quite out of the.qu«6ti< 
I have no offer, you know, to make on behali 
the masters, — nothing to say that I should thi 
of occupying the meeting with.** 

" Then you can have nothing to say to n 
sir, since, as an individual, I have no power 
negotiate. Good morning, Mr. Kowe." 

*' Stay a moment, Allen. You understa 
that the men are not to know of this intervie 
and it is of more importance *still that the m 
ters should not. Promise me, Allen." 

'^ I can promise no such thing," said All 
returning from the door. " I regard your co 
sent to be the second to raise wages as a cc 
cession, and I was going to report it to A 
Wentworth.'* 

" For God's sake don't !" 

" J must," said Alktv, fttmVj \ ^tA all t 
treaty, all reproach, waa Vti Nam. 
" At ieast, don't gwe up t\ie \i«m^, '^ 
wUI do just as well witViouX iVve i^iwxxe, v,^ 
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your word to conceal the name till you see me 
again." 

Out of pure compassion, Allen yielded thus 
far. Mr. Rowe accompanied him to the house- 
door, harping upon ** the name, the name,'' till 
Allen turned round to say gravely, 

** A promise once given is enough, sir, be- 
tween honest men. I have given you my word." 

*' True, true, my good friend. It is only a 
trick I have got of repeating my sentences." 

And the gentleman shut the door behind hit 
guest, feeling very like a child who has per- 
suaded her maid not to tell her governess who 
broke the chma cup ; knowing all the time that 
the mishap must come to light, and trembling 
every time any one goes near the cupboard. 



Chapter IX. 
A PUBLIC MEETING. 



** How much did you fall short to-day ? " in- 
quired Allen, as he joined in with a group of 
committee-men going to the meeting. 

*' Sixty pounds; but we shall make it up 
before three days are over, depend upon it ; and, 
besides, tlte masters will yield as soon as Clack 
IS done for, you'll see. Wentworth is before us, 
goin^r to the meeting. But w\\al\i«s^ ^joviX^^KCk 
about, Allen, playing truant on pa^-fi«^'r 
*'Preaclung fortitude and ffVV\na%.fi!Xv§Vi'5« 
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'* As Chriitian a duty aa feeding the hull^ 
and casing the poor," observed a companioo. 
** If Allen is absent from a good deed, you may 
be sure he is doing a better." 

There was no part of Allen's duty that he dis^ 
liked more than opening the weekly meetingSi 
The applause discomposed him. He could not, 
like Clack, make a deprecating flourish of the 
hands, or shake his head modestly, or look round 
with a proud smile. He was very apt to fidget, 
and swing his hat, and make a short ungraceful 
bow. As soon as he found this out, he adopted 
one posture, from which he determined not to 
move till the thing was over. He folded his 
arms and drooped his head upon his breast, and 
so stood as if facing a gust of wind, till the clap- 
ping had sunk into silence. — ^This day, the clap- 
ping on his appearance was twice as long and 
twice as vehement as usual, Clack's former po- 
pularity being transferred to himself. Mr. Went- 
worth appeared in time to share his honours, and 
to relieve him from applause, whicli seemed as 
if it would never end. Clack would fain have 
appropriated both series of cheers ; but he could 
not manage it. As soon as he began to bow 
and look flattered, there arose cries of " Off, off!" 
which strengthened into groans when he at- 
tempted to brave them. With a nervous sneer, 
the orator observed to those within hearing that 
his time would soon come, vr\vet\.\\^ 'sqoxjJi^ c«cr\ 
off more cheers than any oi t\vem. 

" Better put yourself nndex ^^^^^'* ^^:^- ^ 
you ivant to be clapped," o\i^xve^^^.^« 
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worth. *' I conclude it was because I stood next 
to him that they cheered me to-day, instead of 
groaning, as they did a week ago. We must 
submit to be beholden to Allen — hey, Clack?" 

With a look of ineffable contempt, the orator 
withdrew as far as he could from Allen, without 
going out of sight, while Mr. Wentworth sat 
down to take a pinch of snuff on the edge of the 
waggon in which the speakers were stationed. 

The object of the meeting was to obtain the 
opinions of the people on certain questions to be 
proposed ; and, in order to put Clack out of the 
pain of suspense, his affair was the first brought 
on. Allen expressed himself in the most mo- 
derate terms he could devise, saying that it some- 
times happened that the usefulness of an indi- 
vidual was not in proportion to his zeal in the 
cause he had espoused, or to his desire to fulfil its 
duties, especially where the likings of two opposite 
parties had to be consulted ; that it so happened 
m the present case, that the individual in question 
did not possess the confidence of the masters, 
and thait his remaining a member of the Com- 
mittee might therefore prove an obstacle in the 
way of an amicable agreement It was for the 
meeting to declare whether they were willing to 
take the chance of an accommodation by naming 
some substitute for Clack, who might be equally 
energetic in their service, and more a^i^^'afeV't Va 
tlie/r employers. After a pause, axv^ m^ ^-^v 
dentefTort, he added, that if the ccm^^icX. ol N^^ 
ZhT. r f"^?^ion had been, iu «l\\ x^^^^^^ 
ucA as the Union could approve, iX y^o>x\^ ^ 
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gone hard with the committee before they would 
have tanctioned his removal from office ; but, af 
it seemed too evident that the cause had received 
injury by his means in ways which he might be 
spared the pain of pointing out, they might con- 
sider themselves relieved from the perplexity of 
reconciling consideration for the individual with 
a regard to the interests of the body. 

A hubbub ensued ; a strong party of Clack's 
friends raising shouts on his behalf, while oppos- 
ing cries rose on all sides of '^ Down with the 
blusterer 1 '* " Who waylaid the carrier ? " " He 
is none of us. The Union keeps the laws." 
" Law and concord ! No Clack ! " 

Quiet was restored on Mr. Wentworth*a rising 
to explain that his being present was not to ba 
considered as a sign that the masters would yield 
on Clack's dismissal. He had no authority to 
confirm any such belief. 

Applause, — ^and Clack doomed by an over* 

whelming majority; whereupon kia supporters 

made their way to the waggon, agreed with bun 

that the meeting was not worth addressing, even 

if he had been allowed to speak; and carried 

him off on their shoulders to fish for popularity 

in the streets of Manchester, while the meeting 

conducted its affairs as well as it could without 

him. So ended that matter, except that some* 

how Clack and his party were forestalled in theic 

return iDto the town, and \Y\ftVi«J\%«^erj^V«» 

presented, conspicuouamwVvWfef^^V^^^^TM^ 

fvAich Btill ranff in their ears, ^^ 1an« wA C^ 

cord ! No Clack I " An eiL\x^oxdxxiW^ xbko&p 
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of little hej% too seemed to have taken the fancy 
to mimick the action of weaving, with arm and 
foot, crying at the same time 

' rt Clickity, clickity, clack, 

Lay him on his back ! 
[ { Clickity, clickity, clack, 

; I Away let him pack I " 

Far more decorous was the meeting in thait 
j rear, while the queries were dismissed, each in its 
I turn. 

1 ** The case of Ann Howlett heing admitted 

by all parties to be a hard one, (her contract 

1 being for wages which would not support her,) 

I was her breach of contract sanctioned by the 

Union?" 

Shouts of " No ; we would have helped her to 
perform it l" 

'' If this breach of contract had been sanctioned 
by the Union, was it thought lawful revenge for 
the committal of Ann Howlett to waylay the 
carrier and strip his cart ? " 

Groans, and shouts of '* No revenge ! " 
Some one near the cart having spoken to 
Allen, he put the question, — 

'* Supposing this attack to have no connexion 
with Ann Howlett's affair, does the Union sanc- 
tion forcible attempts to prevent work being car- 
ried into the country 1 " 

Answer, '* No. Law and Concord for ever 1" 
"If the men abide by the law, aTiA\\v«iX«\»JA\fc\% 
are found disposed to concord, wiW \ke \3TiV3tw\*^ 
dispoaed to concession ? *' 

^' ^'^* ^y ^ Union I TKfj \3 tiYoxiiw eN^ 
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Mr. Wentworth and Allen exchanged nods, u 
much as to say, *' Vou see" — " Yea, I see.'* 

'^ Supposing tlie Union to be preserved entiie^ 
are its members disposed to any concession in 
respect of wages ? " 

Cries of *^ Equalization ! " 

*' An equalization is, as the Committee knovif 
indispensable ; but the point on which the Com- 
mittee has not yet received your instructions is 
whether that equalization may be fixed beloir 
the highest rate, viz.^ that which Elliott is now 
giving ? 

The answers were at first hesitating, then con- 
fused, so that no one prevailed. 

" Don't press for an answer yet," said Ml 
Wentworth. '^ I may tell them something which 
may help their judgments." 

Way was made for Mr. Wentworth, and he 
presented himself to speak. 

*^ Before you put this question to the vote, let 
me just mcniion a circumstance or two that you 
may not be aware of, from your having been lately 
out of communication with the factories. There 
are few things that we hear more of than of the 
changes that all mortal things are liable to ; and 
these changes afiect the affair we have in hand, 
like all other affairs. We are told that every 
one rises from sleep in the morning a different 
man from him who lay down at night ; there 
having been a wasle and xii\yoL\x \i? \.W ^MJa%.tajace 
of which the bodily maw \* eow^o^^oivS.. \w'^^ 
same manner^ you may fvu^lWX ^o>^^ ^Vt^^Sa.; 
<II/rerciU thing to-day ^rom f ^^^^.^^^^^^^^^ 
beghwin^. Some of Us v-^^^ ^^^^" ^"^^""^ 
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and others have been added. Whether your 
body, having undergone this change, be the 
more vigorous, lilie a man refreshed by sleep, 
you know better than I. But further, whenever 
you return to your work, you may find a factory 
a very different place on re-entering from what 
it was on your leaving it. There has been much 
waste, I fear, without any repair. You know 
what kind of waste I refer to. You have heard 
of large orders which we have been unable to 
^iecute, having been sent to Scotland and else* 
where. You know that much of our capital, 
which ought by this time to be returning to us 
agrain, has been for manv weeks locked up in our 
Stocks of raw material. You know that the ex^ 
sense of keeping on our establishments has not 
been repaid by the production of goods for the 
IBarket ; or the cost of maintaining ourselves and 
our Damilies, by the profitable employment of our 
lim« and our wits. We have been consuming 
idly, and so have you ; and thus there must 
needs have been great waste. — And what is it 
which has been thus wasted? The fund which 
is to maintain you ; the fund out of which your 
wages are paid. Your strike has already lasted 
loi^ enough to change our ground of dispute. 
You will find that the question with the masters 
|)K>w i% whether fewer of you than before shall be 
iployed at the same wages, or fewer still at 
j|ner4vages, or as many as before at lower wages 
you have yet received. Keep on your strike 
litUe longer, and the question will be, how 
ly less shall be employed, at how m\ic\\\^««^i 
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Keep it on long enough, and the question will 
be entirely settled ; there will be no wages for 
any body. Do you understand me V* 

The speaker took snuff while the murmur of 
disapprobation went round, and then continued. 

** I do not suppose, any more than you, that 
we shall come to this pass, because your capital 
must be exhausted sooner than ours, and then 
you must have bread, and will come to ut for 
work before our fund for wages is all wasted 
away ; but the nearer you drive us to this point, 
the more injury you do yourselves. Let me 
hear your objection, friend," he continued, to A 
man m the crowd who looked eager to speak. 
** Wliere do you think me wrong ? You acknow* 
ledge that a strike is a bad thing, but sometimes 
necessary to obtain a good one. Refusing 
wages altogether for a time, is to be the means 
of securing better afterwards. Do I understand 
you right ? Why, that would be very true if 
you had the power or were in the habit of keep- 
ing workmen and wages in proportion to each 
other. If the masters had more capital than 
was necessary to pay you all at the rate you 
have hitherto received, you might gain your 
point by a strike, not as you sometimes do novr, 
just for a little time till the masters can shake 
themselves free of their engagement, — but per- 
manently. But this is not tlie case. The mas- 
ters* capital does not relwuv exvow^xv.^ ^w^ ^w\ 
all at the rate you desiTC. U \\y^n[ «^^x^W 

^Ae/r capital entire. V-- J^;^;,^^'^^^^^ 
^ag€8, or fewer of you m>x*t ^•^^^ ^^^ 
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If you wUji z\l Mve tlie wages you desire^, th# 
capital which pays them wastea away, and rmk 
approaches. This is the worst eiaent that could 
happen, as I am sure we shall all agree. Your 
alternative, therefore, is to withdraw a portion of 
yo^r people from taJung wages, pr all to take 
less than you are strilang for* You are not 
satisfied yet? (speaking to the sam^ maB.) 
Well, l^t i^e hear. There are places whev^ 
there are no strikes, because the workman get aa 
high wages as they wish for ? Very true ; thete 
are such places, and London is one ; conoerning 
whijCh I heard, the other day, a case in pointy 

** The money wages of skilled labour in Londoii 
were higher from 1X71 to 17&3 than was e^tet 
]|nown. They had been raised because pricep 
were high. They were afterwards somewhat 
lowc^d ; > but as prices fell in a greater v pr<^r- 
tion after the war, tjlie real wages of skilled 
labour are at present higher than they had ever 
been. Th§y cannot be lowered while, as at pre* 
lent, tbe^e is an occasional deficiency of labouii 
sinoe the men would strike when moit wanted by 
the nmsters, and the loss thus caused would be 

E eater than the gain of giving lower wages. In 
^nd^n there are two seasons in every year ; 
a s)ack season in which many workman remain 
unemployed ; and a busy season in which they 
vprk ov^rhours, because there are not hands 
^M>ugh. Now, here, you see, lies their advan^' 
tage ; in the^suppty of labour being limited, II 
it was the case with them, as with you, that some 
fC4)eii class alwa^yf remained nnemiE&o>i^^^^ 
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umemployed would undersell the busy, and ^ 
would fell. Then, as here, there wou 
strikes ; and then, as here, strikes would be 
avail. Where there are permanently fewer 
men than are wanted, the men hold the ^ 
Where there is the exact number that is Wi 
the power is equal, and the contest fair. "V 
there are more than are wanted, even to tl 
tent of three unemployed to a hundred, the 
is in the masters* hands, and strikes mui 
Must there not be a larger surplus of unemj 
labour than this in our neighbourhood, and 
where, since wages have fallen too low to ( 
the^ labourer to do more than barely < 
Allen, is there a silk small-ware weaver pr 
do you suppose ? They have just stru 
find." 

Proclamation was made for a silk smal! 
weaver, and several held up their hands 
answer to questions, they stated that withii 
years their wages had been reduced fori 
per cent. Two years before, common gj 
weaving was paid at the rate of Is, 10 
gross ; it was now reduced to Is. 4d. per s 
and it was for an addition of 2d. per gross 
the men struck : little enough when it is ( 
dered that, in the winter season, a weaver c 
average more than twelve gross per week 
he has to pay for the hire of his loom, for 
jng, for candle-light, awd oVVv^ix ^x^xis«^Vs» 
j'ng to hie work, he has \eh oxvVj a^a^vsN.^* 
Ar himself and his family. . 

*' Could BO dreadful a x^^^xcUwi v 
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taken place," continued Mr. Wentworih, *' if you 
litd not undersold one another ? And how are 
the maaters to help you if you go on increasing 
your numbers and underselling one another, as u 
your employers could find occupation for any 
number of millions of you, or could coin the 
itones under your feet into wages, or knead the 
dust of the earth into bread? They do what 
tiiey can for you in increasing the capital on 
which you are to subsist ; and you must do the 
rest by proportioning your numbers to the means 
of subsistence, ^ut see how the masters are 
met! In Huddersfield the masters are doing 
their utmost to extend their trade ; but the 
multitudes who are to subsist by it increase much 
faster. There are now thirteen thousand work-* 
people in that place who toil for twopence half- 
penny a day. At Todmorden, the most skilful 
irork fourteen hours a day for the pittance of one 
Bhilling. In the fair county of Kent there are 
diirty thousand who earn no more than sixpence 
I day. Compare this state of things with the 
condition of skilled labour wages in London, 
ind see how much depends on the due propor* 
iion of labourers, and tlie capital by which they 
ire to be fed. Would you could be convinced 
hat your strike, besides occasioning vexation and 
11-will between the two parties, besides inflicting 
listress upon yourselves, and inconvenience upon 
four employers, cannot but b^ viot^ >iMwv Vsk 
u'n r 

During the last few sentences, BeN^xA^tww 

• ^^^" ««ffaged in confeience yi\X\i1Biwj>^ 
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leaned over a corner of the waggon to hear what 
they had to say. He now came forward and 
placed himself beside Mr. Wentworth, observing 
that all that had fallen from the gentleman 
seemed pretty true and reasonable as far as it 
went, but that it did not at all explain what 
course the people had now to pursue. It was 
poor comfort to tell the people that wages could 
not be any higher on account of their numbers, 
since it was not in their power to lessen those 
numbers. 

" It is not with the view of giving present 
comfort," replied Mr. Wentworth, ** that I repre- 
sent what appears to me to be the truth ; for 
alas 1 there is but little comfort in the case any 
way. My object is to prevent your making a 
bad case worse ; and, if it were possible, to per- 
suade you not to prepare for your descendants a 
repetition of the evils under which you are your- 
selves suffering. All that you can now do, is to 
live as you best may upon such wages as the 
masters can give, keeping up your sense of respec- 
tability and your ambition to improve your state 
when better times shall come. You must watch 
every opportunity of making some little provision 
against the fluctuations of our trade, contributing 
your money rather for your mutual relief in haid 
times, than for the support of strikes. You 
must place your children out to different occu- 
pations, choosing those w\\\«^ w^ \^^^\ \^^ 
U? be overstocked ; and a\50Ne «^> ^<3>\ td»&\ 
discourage in them the VmpxudexvX., ev>x\i m^ 
iVes to which are mamly omxi^ xS^^ ^^^^.^^ 
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which afflict yourselves and those which will for 
some time, 1 fear, oppress your children. You 
ask me what you must do. These things are all 
that I can suggest.'' 

"But these things, sir, will not guard our 
ehilrlren any more than ourselves from the fluc- 
tuations in trade you speak of." 

"But they will prevent those fluctuations 
firom heing so injurious as they now are. The. 
lower wages are, the more are such fluctuations 
felt. In India, where an average day's wages 
are only three-pence, the people live in the 
poorest possible manner,*— such as the poorest of 
you have no idea of. Any decrease of wages, 
therefore, makes the more weakly of the labourers 
lie down and die. In Ireland, where the average 
is five-pence a day, there is less positive 
starvation than in India, but more distress on a 
fall of wages, than in England. In England, 
such fluctuations are less ^It than in old days, 
when the people knew nothing of many things 
which you now call necessaries. The better the 
state of the people, the better able are they to 
stand against the changes to which all trades are 
liable ; bu^ the worst of it is that we are all too 
little inclined to foresee the effects of these 
changes, and to provide for them ; and when we ex- 
perience the necessary consequences of a change 
which took place twenty years before, we are a^t 
to suppose these consequences ame tcoTft. ^wafe* 
tA/nsr amiss at the present time. ^\veti ^ ^'s?- 
mand for any artkle of maiiwtacto^ TS\^^ 
^bour unusually profitable, laboxMeift^xoNA^^ 
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a great decline of wages in future yei 
bringing up large families to the same e 
nent During many years, that is, whil 
children are growing up, they feel no ill 
and suppose that all is going on right. "N 
decline of wages comes, they suppose it h 
from some new circumstance, and not fro 
own deed in overstocking the labour i 
Again ; it must be some time before the 
of a decline in lessening the supply of labi 
felt. A part of the population perishes 
from want and misery, and others are 
prudent in respect of marriage ; but 
time these checks are seen to operate, 
i>eriod of prosperity has arrived, which is a 
by the people to accident. It is this ir 
bility of making the supply of labour s 
demand at a moment's notice, which 
fluctuations in trade so sensibly felt, for § 
for evil, by the labourer. Since he can 
you say, Mr. Bray, diminish the num 
workmen when trade is slack, and if he 
bis descendants not to be plunged into d( 
tion by extreme poverty, he will do what 
lies to prevent population from increasing 
than the capital which is to support it." 

Mr. Wentworth was encouraged to pui 

argumentative manner of speaking by the 

tion of the people near the waggon. S< 

them had become a little \\t^ oi \^\q^ 

weetiaga at which theit oxaXox^y^^ ' 

SMwe UiingB over and o\er ^ft^^w* \ 

leased to be reasoned wUVv \>>f o^^ ^ 
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esteemed, and to obtain, by these means, a better 
insight into their affairs than was given them by 
leaders who were all of one party. The more the 
mesent meeting assumed the character of a con- 
ference, the more eagerly the most thinking men 
in the crowd pressed towards the waggon, and 
cheered the questions and replies. Those on the 
outskirts, who were more fond of noise and dis- 
play, were at liberty to come and go as they 
pleased; to listen to Mr. Wentworth, or to 
foUow Clack. 

Bray now observed that population must 
increase rapidly indeed, as it had outstripped the 
increase of capital in the cotton manufacture. He 
believed so rapid an increase of capital had never 
been known before. To this Mr. Wentworth 
replied by asking of the crowd whether there 
was any one among them who had known James 
Hargraves. An old man stept forwards and said 
that he was a native of Blackburn, and had been 
accustomed, as a boy, to frequent Hargraves' 
workshop ; that he remembered seeing the car- 
penter busy about his invention, and his own 
delight at having the design of the spinning- 
jenny explained to him by the inventor ; he saw 
directly how eight threads could be spun instead 
of one, and thought it a very fine thing, and had 
little notion how soon it would be so much im- 

Jnroved upon as that a little girl might work one 
undred, or one /lundred and twexvX,^ ^^wv^'k^. 
When waa this ? Why, a few \e«c% ^!i\fit ^^ 

h'eved^ ^""'^^ ^^^""^ to reign-, \ii YlW.\> 
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^'When that king came to the tbro 
observed Mr. Wentworth, ** the whole valu 
the cotton goods manufactured in this cou 
was only 200,000^ a year." 

^' There were very few people employed : 
then/' interrupted the old man. '* We ha 
factories and no towns full of cotton-spii 
and weavers. My father used to take his \ 
home to his own cottage, and grow the 
that was then used for warp in his own gai 
and set my mother to card and spin the 
cotton for the weft. This, and getting the 
from Ireland, was the way till Arkwright's ( 
ning frame came into use." 

" Then was the time," said Mr. Wentw 
*' that the people in China and in India ha 
rivals in the market for whatever was mac 
cotton. We owe it to these machines, an 
mule-jenny, and the power-loom that can 
afterwards, that though we have to bring 
cotton from thousands of miles off, and th 
the wages in India are, as I said, only 3d, a 
we have heaten them in the competition, an( 
oarry back their cotton five thousand miles, : 
into a cheaper fabric than they can afford, 
powers as these must make our capital g 
and the fact is that the cotton manufacture : 
chief business carried un in the country, anc 
it has enabled us to sustain burdens which v 
have crushed any ot\\eT i^^Xe. VasXw 
900,0001., the annual ptwlLvice o^ xXxa ti« 
tare h now more than 36,000,^01. >f 
oa means of knowing hovr ^^ ^^^^ 
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Bployed sixty yean ago; but it is reckoned 
lat the manu^clure now affords subsistence to 
loiethan 1,400,000 persons. Thin enoimoui 
Dpulation has arisen naturally enough from th^ 
le of the manufacture ; but your present con-' 
ition shows that it has already gone too far ; and 
rests with yourselves to determine whether the 
nl shall be found to have increased fifty yean 
ence. And now, Allen, you know the reason 
f the clause I added to your query in the 
rbour." 

•* Will our trade go on increasing V* was the 
ext question asked. 

** 1 hope and trust that it will, as we have got 
lie start of our competitors abroad ; but it will 
Tobably increase at a slower rate ; and a suc* 
ession of strikes may prove its destruction." 

Here the speaker abruptly ceased, and nothing 
ould induce him to say more. He let himself 
own from the waggon, and quietly made his 
ray through the crowd, thinking perhaps that 
be people would draw their inferences from what 
e had said more freely in his absence. 

The substance of Mr. Wentworth's argument, 
nd especially the last words he spoke, left Allen 
nd others thoughtful. They would not, on the 
npulse of the moment, advise a compromise 
ith the masters ; but appointed another general 
leeting for the next day, to take into conaidera- 
9D some matters of important coticettv. 
One matter of important coiicetii v<«k& \s3il« 
' ^'"^^^iate consideration, \io>n^n^t, 1 

aa Alien Aacl turned his back, Bom^ xw 
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bers of tlie committee recalled the crowd for a U 
minutes, related how Allen had, from time 
time, refused money in compensation for I 
services, and moved that a suit of clothes sbou 
be voted to him. This was a present which 1 
could not refuse, if given under colour of enablii 
him to appear more respectably as their adv< 
cate before the masters, and would serve 
make a proper distinction between such a soui 
friend to their cause as Allen, and such a frotl 
fellow as Clack. The motion was carried I 
acclamation ; and as all Allen's scruples we 
so forestalled as that he could not decline t 
gift, he was, before nightfall, clothed in a si 
which must mark him out at the meetings 
leader of the Union proceedings. 



Chapter X. 
HOPE DECLINING. 



Alas ! what is so fleeting as popularity ! Allei 

was in great part gone before morning. Soi 

mischievously disposed persons, who had mark 

what impression had been made on the mind 

the secretary by Mr. \Vev\V\NOT\\\*^ ^'^^e.Vw, « 

who had afterwards avicetlameOL \)ti^\. \\^ vi\i 

to propose a compromise wOli tW m^^^^-* 

JjJon tficmselYQB to makekuoYjn Wv;xx.v^^v^> 
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lecretary had turned tail and meant to betray the 
eause. A general gatliering about the waggon 
ofall who scorned to be betrayed was advised, 
in order to keep his friends at a distance and to 
niae a hiss with the more effect When, con- 
fident of his reception, Allen advanced with a 
MDiling countenance, in order to express his gra- 
tification at the mark of esteem he had received, 
he was startled by a burst of groans and hisses. 
For a moment he looked about him to see if Clack 
or any other unpopular person was standing near ; 
bat signs not to be mistaken convinced him too 
looQ that he was the object of the people's dislike. 
He coloured scarlet, and was about to cover his 
&ce with his liands, but checked himself, and, 
by a strong effort, stood it out. Those who were 
near him saw how the papers in hh hand shook ; 
but his countenance was fixed and his attitude 
firm. After many vain attempts to make himself 
i heard, he stripped off his new coat, folded it up 
and placed it in the hands of the committee-men 
near, and sent a messenger home for his working 
dress. This he communicated to the meeting, 
the first moment that they would let him speak. 
He would not accept any gift from those to 
whom his services were no longer acceptable. 
He was ready to resign his office, — an arduous 
office, which they no doubt remembered had been 
forced upon liim, — as soon as they should direct 
him into whose hands he eihouVA. &!^V9^ \^^ 
papers. In the meanwhile, Vie viO>3\^ ^\ci^^^ 

mth their business, forgetful oi aXV TCi^owa^L ^^^ 
sideraiioaa, ^ 
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All propositions, whether made by himself or 
others, tending to a compromise were rejededf 
and the meeting, after a stormy discussion is 
which no point was settled, broke up. Tim 
whole affair put Clack and his friends in glee^ 
and filled wiser people with grief and appreheosioii 
of the consequences. 

The first consequence was that all the children 
were turned off. The masters were bent ai 
bringing the affair to a close as speedily aiu;poi» 
sible ; and, being disappointed in the hope thst 
the men would propose a compromise, endei-' 
Youred to drive them to it. 

Tills was thought by some parents £Eur from 
being the worst thing that had happened. Wbilfl 
the Committee shook their heiuls over thii - 
weighty additional item of weekly charge, many 
tender mothers stroked their children's headi 
and smiled when they wished them joy of their 
holiday, and bade them sleep on in the mornings 
without thinking of the factory bell. — It was 
some days before the little things got used to so 
strange a difference from their usual mode of 
life. Some would start up from sound sleep 
with the question, *' Father, is it time ?" Some 
talked in their sleep of being too late, and went 
on to devour their meals hastily, as if their time 
was not their own. — It would have amused some 
people and made others melancholy to watch 
the BportB of these town-V^ie^ c\\\\dt«ck. Qae 
Jittle girl was seen making a ^^Ttesi\— ^-aX*^ 
horhiffa, hole between two flitvl^ *m «. ^«t^^\^ 
« rusty pair of scissois, aud iM^xXYtift >^>«i«« 
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iftity whieh by Mme rwre duMMe faui Miditl 
her hands. Othem eolleoted the fragments el 
brokett plates and teacups from the kennels, and 
spread them out for a mock feast where diere was 
nothing to eat. The favourite game was playing 
at being ootton^pinners, a big boy frowning anil 
strutting and personating the master, anothet 
iHth a switch in his hand being the overlooker, 
and the rest Bpini[iers or piecers, each tryin|[ 
whieb oottld be the naughtiest and get the most 
threats and scolding. Many were satisfied with 
kdling on the stairs of their dwellings and 
looking into the streets all day long ; and many 
Bursed their baby brothers and sisterst sitting on 
the steps or leaning against the walls of the street. 
Hannah Bray, when not abroad with hep father, 
Hf^fTpsuns to stir up her little neighbours to what 
|li^ called play. She coaxed her father into 
f^nag them a ball, and tried to teach tha 
diildren in the next yard' to play hide and seek | 
bat she often said she never before saw^ such 
lielpless and awkward people. They could not 
Airow a ball five feet ftom them, or flung it i^ 
(me another's faces so as to cause complaints and 
erying-fits. In hiding, they always showed them* 
selves, or came out too soon or not soon enough, 
er jostled and threw one another dbwn; afid 
fhey were the worst runners that could be eqn^ 
eeived. Any one of them trying to catch Han* 
Bah looked like a duck running after a greyhound* 
Hannah began with laughing at them all toiiwd^ 
but observing that hef father watc\ied iWvt ^^sa^i 
wM $em'» in bia eyes, she afterwatda c^'cC^xi^X)^^ 

1.2 
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henelf witb wondering in silence why some 
children were so unlike othen. 

The afiairs of all concerned in the strike looked 
more and more dismal cTenr day. There were 
more brawls in the streets ; there was less peace 
at home ; for none are so prone to quarrel u 
those who have nothing else tp do, and whoee 
tempers are at the same time fretted by want 
All the men who were prone to drink now spent 
hour after hour at the alehouse, and many a 
woman now for the first time took to her '^ drop 
of comfort " at home. Many a man who had 
hitherto been a helper to his wife and tender to 
his children, began to slam the door behind htnii 
after having beaten or shaken the little ones all 
round, and spoken rough words to their trembling 
mother. While she, dashing away her tears, 
looked for sometliing to do, and found one thing 
that she would wash if she had fuel and soap, 
and anotlier that she would mend if she had 
material and cotton. — Now was the time to see 
the young woman, with the babe in her arms, 
pushing at the curtained door of the dram-shop, 
while her husband held it against her, — ^he saying, 
— •* Well, I tell you I'm coming in five minutes ; 
I shan't be five minutes," — and she plaintively 
replying, '^ Ah, I know, you always say so."— 
Now was the time to see the good son pacing 
slowly to the pawnbroker's to pledge his aged 
mother's iast blanket to \>\xy \\^t VlcuV. T^am 
^cre the clavs vvliexi the \mi^ot\aiv\.Txv««ixKi^«t^afc 
three balla civilly declaied, ox Vxi^oVs^i^^ wa« 
Iw they could and woxAd vj^^ ^^ ™«^ ^ff>«^ 
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pawn, as their houses were full from top to bot- 
tom, and there was no sale for what they ha4 
encumbered themselves with. Never before had 
they been so humbly petitioned for loans, — a 
mother shewing that her winter shawl or her 
ebild's frock would take very little room, — or a 
young girl urging that if a pawnbroker did not 
want her grandmother's old bible, he could get 
more for it at a book-stall than she could. These 
were the times for poor landlords to look after their 
rents, and for hard landlords to press for them. 
These were the days for close scrutiny to be 
made by the Union Committee whether men's 
wives were really lying-in, and whether each 
really had the number of children he swore to ; 
and therefore, these were the times when knaves 
tried to cheat and when honest men were wounded 
at having their word questioned. Now was the 
time when weak-minded men thought themselves 
each worse off than his neighbour. Many land- 
lords were pronounced the hardest that ever 
owned two paltry rooms; many an applicant 
was certain the committee had been set against 
him by some sneaking enemy. In the abstract 
it was allowed, however, that the sneakers had 
the most to bear. Hare, for one, was in the 
depth of distress. Opposition was made, week 
after week, to his having any relief from the 
committee because he was not a heatly membet 
oitlte Union; and on one occaa\oii^ YiVieiv\»VaA. 
mtA the utmost di^culty obtained an eiL\.\«^ ^Sn^ 
"If^^'.u' ^-^'Vin wife, andiiad iaAed. Va^ 
«iA«^Aeira» dunned for rent. W iwsA 
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returning home that his landlord had sent in the 
officers during his absence, who had taken away 
all the little he possessed, hut the mattress <m 
which his wife lay. It was laid on the floor, 
the bedstead being gone; and the children and 
their mother were left crying within four bare 
walls. — Allen, to whose knowledge this hard 
case was brought, could do little to relieve it; 
but he almost succeeded in convincing his ner- 
vous wife that their own sufferings were light in 
comparison. Yet they had many painful sacri- 
fices to make, — the more painful to Allen because 
his wife was not convinced that they were neces- 
sary. She urged that he might now ask for 
some of the money the Committee had formerly 
offered him, since his services had' not beea 
repaid even in empty good-will, to the degree 
that he deserved. It was his duty» she thought^ 
to demand more than the common weekly allow- 
ance ; and tlie least he could do for his children 
was to take the suit of clothes back again which 
he had thrown away in a pet Failing in her 
arguments, she had recourse to two measures,—* 
one of action and the other of persuasion. She 
went secretly to the Committee and asked in her 
husband's name for the clothes, which she sold 
on her way home, trying to persuade herself 
that she was only doing a mother's duty in pro- 
viding her children with bread ; and then she 
assailed her husband oti XVift %viN>\«cX. «^i \a^\i<^ 
vrork at the masters* pncea. ^Vi^i V\ww ^^x \i 
now wished for a cotrnpTomiw^ axi^ i^q>\^x J 
^Jke had been continued too \oxi%. wmX 
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would not see why he was bound to wait till the 
Union viewed the matter as he did. She thought 
it very cruel to talk of honour, and very absurd to 
plead duty, when he knew that his family were 
m want, and could not deny that it was not by 
his own choice that he had filled so conspicuous 
a station. It made Allen very miserable to hear 
her talk in this manner, sobbing between almost 
every word she said ; especially when little Martha 
looked wistfully from one to the other, not under- 
standing the grounds of the dispute, but hoping 
that it would end in father's leaving off walking 
about the room in that manner, and in mother's 
stopping her sobs, and in there being something 
better tnan those nasty potatoes for dinner. 
Once or twice she tried to make her bullfinch 
sing so loud that they could not hear one another 
speak ; but this did not do, for her mother twitched 
off her apron and flung it over the cage, so that 
the poor bird cowered down in a comer for the 
i^hole day afterwards. 

One morning when Allen had persuaded his 
wife that he was immovable, and that the best 
thing she could do was to go out and buy some 
potatoes with what money they had, he came 
and leaned over the table to see Martha feed her 
bird. 

'' You are as fond of that bird as ever, 
Martha." 

'^ Yes, — nnd I have so much time \o \ftajfioL 
im things now/' 

^^ ^dly r'^'" ^^y "^^^ ^^^ ot \>e .X 'Ct 
/ doi,'t know. My knees are «> m«2fc^>* 
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since I have been at home, and I like playing 
with Billy; but mother has got to cry so lately; 
and, father, we are all so tired of potatoes, we 
don't know how to eat them." 

*' Poor child ! I wish we could give you any- 
thing better. But, Martha, do you think you 
could bear to stay at home without Billy ?" 

Martha's countenance fell. 

** You see, my dear child, we have sold 
almost everything we have ; and when we can 
scarcely get food for ourselves, it does not seem 
to me right to keep animals to feed. This was 
why I sold the dog so many weeks ago." 

''But, father, it is only just a halfpenny now 
and then. Mother has always found me a half- 
penny now and then for Billy." 

'* A halfpenny is as much to us now, child, aa 
a guinea is to some people ; besides, we could 
get money by Billy. Ah! I knew it would 
make you cry to say so." 

And he left her and walked about the room in 
the way which it always frightened Martha to 
see. She sobbed out a lew words, 

^' I can't — I can't help crying, father, but I 
don't mean — I wish you would take Billy and 
sell him." 

'' Listen to me, my dear child," said Allen, sit- 
ting down by her, and putting his arm round her 
waist **You were always a very good little 
girl in iForking induatrioMaVY ^.^\oTi^«»^w\\«&. 
worlc Now you cannot eaxxiTnoxie^ Vj '•^s^ 

ing, but you can get *^«^^, ^^ «'tA5L'S IS 
^ird. Now, you know 1 ^^T'f^V ^^"^ S^ 
^ as comfortable am 1 couU^^^l^^ ^ 
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money, and I promise you, that I will do the same 
if you will let me sell your bird. The very first 
money that I can properly spare, when better 
days come, shall go to buy you a bird, and this 
very bird if we can get it back again." 

Martha thanked him, and said the bird should 
go for certain ; but if this very bird could not be 
got back again, she would rather have a triangle 
like Hannah's, and then, she thought, they might 
all grow rich. Allen smiled and said they would 
see about that, when the time came ; in the 
meanwhile, if Billy was to go, the sooner the 
better, and all the more as she had just cleaned 
the cage : and he took his hat. 

Martha struggled with her tears, and asked if 
she might go too. Her father thought she had 
better not; but she said nobody could make 
Billy sing all his songs so well as herself; so her 
father kissed her, and let her follow him down 
stairs, asking Field's wife, who happened to be 
in good humour, to have an eye to the children 
till their mother came home. 

It was a sad trial to Martha to hear the bird- 
fancier speak slightingly of her pet, and remark 
that the cage was very shabby. She had a great 
mind at first to make Billy seem dull, which she 
knew how to do ; but remembering that this 
would punish nobody but her father, she nut 
away the evil thought, and made Billy sin^ hia 
best songs in his clearest tone. TVve \)^^'ccl 
was made; her father bade the \>vtA.-?«Xie\et ^N 
be money into her hand, and whiftWted S!d»X\ 
shed he had anything which NVOuV^ ^^\i^ox 
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much. When they were on the threshold, il 
once more turned round. The man was twirling 
the cage in a business-like manner, between hi 
hands. '*0, once more!" cried Martha, run- 
ning back. Once more Billy fluttered at ths 
sight of her, and put out his beak between the 
wires to meet her lips ; and then she went away 
without looking back any more. Every day for 
the next fortnight, however, little Martha lin- 
gered about the bird-fancier's door, doins all she 
could without being observed, to set Billy sing* 
ing. One day she was remarked by her parents 
to be very silent ; and after that she went out 
less. Siic had missed Billy, though his empty 
cage still hung in the shop ; and having made 
bold to ask, had found that he was sold to a 
country customer; really gone for ever. Tliis 
hope destroyed, Martha tried to comfort herself, 
as she had proposed, with visions of a triangle. 



Chapter XI. 
FINAL DELIBERATION. 



The spirits of the people were sunk, not only by 
poverty, but by a more bitter disappointment 
than had attended any f ornv^T «XtvVv«. TViu^ Cq^cbe* 
biaation Laivs having iottnetVj >a^«ti >i«ftft ^«a 
bjeet of dread and hatred, it W^>a^^^^«^>^^ 
^posed that the repeal o« x\ie«. ^^^* ^^ 
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^ ill that mt wanted ; wheireM tlie lie^ 
(miy left the people free to inake the beH bargain 
fhey could ibr their labour^ without its harltig any 
thing to do with the grounds of the bargain. 
The repeal cdtild not inerease the supply ef 
eapitali 6t diminish the supply of labouf ; it could 
not therefore affect the rate of wages. 

One more event Was looked to with hdpe ; thd 

Atrival of the delegates who had travelled ill 

search of support. They had remitted meney a| 

they had received it, and the remittances had 

fklleh off much of late ; but it Was still hoped 

that the messengers might bring such assur** 

anced of syttipathy and support, as might justify 

the people in holding out a little longer^ Thes^ 

^en, who returned nearly all at the same time, 

were met some miles out dti the road, greeted 

with cheers, carried to the Committee-room, and 

With difficulty left alolie With the Committee t# 

tell their business. 

These men brought advice and intelligence so 
various, as might have perplexed the most dis- 
cerning and prudent of all managers of publie 
affairs. There were exhortations from sdme 
places to hold out to the very last shilling ; and 
from others to retreat, while retreat could be 
managed with honour. Some distant friends 
gave them a kindly warning to look for no fnorie 
contributions front that quartet ; and others 
were sorry to send so little at present^ but hoped 
to taiie such and eueh sums before ihe^ %Iv<^mV1 
be much Wanted. Some sent vrot^ XW\. \\ \s»^ 
am/it beea a b^ ca«ie vvhicli t^e^ fi^ViSi^ "S^"^ 
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in conscienca support, while so many, n 
mising, needed lielp ; otlien declared tb 
there was a rigliteous cause, this waa it, 
they should brand with the name of tt 
first who quailed. While the memben 
committee sighed and inquired of one 
what they ivere to think of aucU opposit 
and eacli delegate waB vehement in urf 
superior value of that which he brougl 
proposed tliat tliey eliould abide by th 
of the London delegates, who had been : 
municatioa with pervong who understood 
the mutter in iiand, than any who occupi 
central situation. All agreed to tliia, 
consideration of the matter was deferre' 
next morning, when the delegates were i 
to have arrived from London. 

Every member of the committee wa 
place the next morning, and the expect 
sengers appeared at the foot of the ta 
delivered in their report, which was brief 
Their London friends believed their stri 
in a hopeless condition, and advised theii 
the beat terms they could with their 
without any further waste of time and 
Not that all combinationa were disapproi 
their London advisers ; there were cases 
Buch union was highly desirable, casea of 
grievance from multiplication of apprer 
from unfair methods of meaaurin^ work, 
gross inequality of wages, &c.-, \iva.feT 
JMd permanent riae ot waftes, -ftci «. 
ultimately jrevaU, whete tliew -saa*. 
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proportion of unemployed labour in the market. 
A proportion of three per cent of unemployed 
hbour must destroy their chance agftinst the 
masters. 

"Just what Wentworth told us," observed a 
committee-man. " Pray did you inquire whether 
it is possible to get a rate of wages settled by 
law?" 

^ Of course, as we were instructed so to do ; 
and the answer is what you probably expect, — that 
imless the law could determine the amount of 
capital, and the supply of labour, it cannot regu- 
late wages. Tlie law might as well order how 
much beef every man shall eat for his daily 
dinner, without having any power to supply 
cattle. If there be not cattle enough, men can- 
not have law. beef. If there be not capital 
enough, men cannot have law wages." 

" Besides," observed the other delegate, 
** wages-laws involve the same absurdity as the 
combination laws we are so glad to have got 
rid of. Every man who is not a slave has a 
right to ask a price for his labour ; and if one 
man has this right, so have fifty or fifty thousand. 
What is an innocent act in itself, cannot be made 
guilt by being done by numbers ; and if Govern- 
ment treats it as guilt. Government treats those 
who do it as slaves. Government then interferes 
where it has no business. This wa« tKe ^x^- 
mcDtin the case of the combinat\OTv\2iY)%^^^\^ 
holds in this case too : GoveTivmexA \^ xvevJOftsa 
ujrer nor seller, and has nothmff Xo dio >n\nJd^ ^ 
^g^n ; and having nothing to do yjVcV \V, w^ 
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neither pass a just wages-Iaw, nor enforce i 
when pasted, any more than in the cate of th( 
combination laws, which we all know to hafi 
been unjust and perpetually evaded.'' 

As it was now clear that the turn-out mu8 
come to a speedy end, the committee decided ti 
waste no more time in discussion, but to proceei 
to immediate action. Allen begged to product 
the accounts, which were balanced up to the pre 
sent day, and the sight of which would, h 
thought, quicken their determination to let all gt 
work who could. He had for some time fount 
it difficult to get a hearing on the subject of thi 
accounts, as his brethren were bent on holdinj 
out, and would listen to nothing which opposet 
their wishes ; but they were now complete!; 
roused. '' How much have we left?** was thei 
first question. 

** Left !" exclaimed Allen. *• You know 
have been telling you for this fortnight past ths 
we are deficient 70/., without reckoning the bill 
for advertisements, which had not then come it 
and which, I am sorry to say, swell the amoun 
considerably." 

This declaration was received with murmun 
and on the part of some, with loud declaration 
that there must have been mistake or ba 
management. 

Allen passed his hand over his forehead, whil 

enduring the bitter- pang cawa^^ \i^ ^\^ ts^cteri 

but he recovered hiinaeU \tv%\.ati\X^ . ^ 

" There are the accowx^r ^ ^'^^^^^ ^ 

younelvm whether tViere Via* ^>e«i w^l ^> 
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and bring home to me, if you can, your charge of 
bad management. You pressed the task upon 
me in the first instance against my wUl; you 
referred it to my disinterestedness to resume it, 
when, fearing that I had lost the confidence of 
the people, I would have resigned it. At your 
^1, I have dcme my best, and — this is my 
reward V 

There was a cry of ** Shame, shame I" and twQ 
or three friends rose in turn to say for Allen 
what he was too modest to say for himself; that 
the unthankful office had been repeatedly forced 
upon him, because there was no other man wha 
could discharge it so well ; that he had never 
been detected in a mistake^ never found in the 
rear of his business, never accepting fee or re- 
ward, never— 

This eulogium was interrupted by objections. 
He had erred in involving the Union with the 
editor of a newspaper, who now unexpectedly 
brought an enormous charge for the insertion of 
BOtices, intelligence, &c., which it had been sup* 
posed he was glad to print gratuitously. Allen 
had also claimed fee and reward in a way which, 
to say the best of it, was shabby. 

Allen calmly related the facts of the transac- 
tion with the editor, leaving it to his judges to 
decide whether the misunderstanding arose from 
carelessness on his part, or from some oth^t 
cBUi/e, Aa to the other cV^at^e, 'wVdX ^^ ^st 
reward had be taken 1 

''The clothea, the cloiheiiV' vi^ ^^ ^^ 
To send for them privateVy to ^e\\, «Svst ^ 
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teDding to give tliem back in the face of the 
people. Fie! Shabby!'* 

Allen looked on his thread-bare dresB with a 
smile, supposing this a mistake which a moment 
would clear up. He went to the press belonging 
to the committee, where die clothes had been 
deposited, and flung open the doors. He looked 
very naturally surprised at their having disap- 
peared, and turned round with an open counte- 
nance to say, 

'* I see how it is. Some dishonest person 
has used my name to obtain possession of the 
clothes. I give you my word of honour that I 
have never seen the clothes, or known that 

• they were not here, since the hour that I gave 
them back in the face of the people." 

All believed him, and some had conudexation 
enough to command silence by gesture; but 
before it could take effect, the fact was out, that 
Allen's own wife was the " dishonest person." 
While he silently walked to the window, and 
there hid his face in his hands, his friends called 
on business which attracted attention from him. 
It was pay*day, and what was to be done? 
What funds were in hand ? 

Allen returned to his seat to answer this 
question ; and, as all were just now disposed to 
do as he pleased, he carried his point of honesty^ 
and obtained authority to lessen the allowance 
one-half, and give advice \a e^^T) ^lyUcant 
to attend the aftemooxi m^t»m% l«t ^^ Y«V» 

of voting for the dissolutioix oi >X» %xx^^- 
Oftheae applicants, acme v»exe ^\^.^^A«« 
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were Bony to receive the advice of the pay- 
master ; but there was a much greater unity of 
opinion about the reduction of the allowance. 
Some murmured, some clamoured, some silently 
wept, gome sighed in resignation ; but all felt 
it a great hardship, and wondered what was to 
become of them either way, if it was true, as Mr. 
Wentworth had said, that the wages- fund of the 
masters and the Union-fund of the men were 
wasting away together. Some were ready with 
bad news for Allen in return for that which he 
offered to them. 

^^ You will be worst o£P, after all, Allen ; for 
there is not a master that will give you work." 

*^ Did you hear, Allen, what Elliott said about ' 
you ? He hopes you will go to him for work, 
that he may have the pleasure of refusing you." 

'^ Mortimer has got a promise out of hit 
oowardly partner, that he will not let you set foot 
on the premises, Allen, on account of the part 
you have taken." 

'* They tay, Allen, that you are a marked man 
in Manchester, and that no master in any trade 
will take you in among his men. What do you 
think of doing, I wonder V* 

This question Allen could not have answered 
if he had wished it. It was again put to him by 
his wife, who waited for him in the street to tell 
him through her tears all the evil-bodia^« whick 
A saccess/oa of Job's comforterB \i«A\»%\^ Y^jp»" 
BjgrJnio her ears einc^ the newa oi XV<fe xstdti^si^^ 
woJuUott of the strike had go\ wwi^. ^^NTw^^ 
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do you think of doing, I wonder V- was still the 
burden of her waiL 

** Do you know that man V replied her hus- 
band, pointmg to a wasted and decrepit man 
who was selling matches ; '^ that man was once 
a well-paid spinner. He lost his health in his 
employment, and now, at forty years of age, is 
selling matches from door to door. He bu 
submitted to God's will. I too will submit to 
sell matches, if it be God's will that I should 
lose my good name as innocently as that man 
has lost his health." 

'^ I told you how it would be. I told you— ^^ 
cried Mary. 

*' I too foresaw it, Mary, and prepared myself 
for much ; — but not for all," 

He reproached her no further for the injury 
she had done to his good name than by declaring 
his unalterable will that not an article should be 
purchased by her beyond a bare supply of daily 
food till the clothes were bought back again and 
restored to the Committee, or their fuU value, if 
they could not be recovered. 



Chapter XI L 

HOPE EXTINCT. 



ThSRE bad been a lingenn^ Vio\a «s&nPGi% ^fisms. 

trio would fain have stood owt Vyjv%«% ^^ '^i^ 

A/i poat would have btou^U ii» N«\«t««vaB* 
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\ toJbuild up new expectations and prolong the 
struggle. The wiser ones had resolved that not 
•?en the receipt of .^00 should shake their de* 
iennination to return to work ; but there was no 
question about the matter, for no money came.-«-«* 
Aprodigfous amount of business was done in 
the few hours preceding the final meeting. The 
omsters met aiKl settled that they would give no 
more than the medium wages, — that is, the rate 
given by Wentwortli ; Elliott carelessly consenting 
to lower his, and Mortimer being with difficulty 
persuaded to raise his. Rowe was consulted only 
aa a matter oi form, and the other firms had to 
make slight differences or none at all. They 
agreed to yield the point of their men belonging 
to the Union, since it appeared vain to contest it 
iii4iile of importance, and needless when not so. 
--^The men settled that they must agree to a 
medium rate of wages, and make what they could 
of having obtained an equalization, such as it was, 
and of -being permitted to adhere to the Union. 
—Clack agitated for his own private interest,— 
to get himself appointed to some salaried office 
in the Union, as he was no more hkely to obtain 
employment from the masters than Allen. — So 
much was settled beforehand as to leave little to 
be done at the meeting but to make a public de- 
claration of agreement. 

With dark countenances and lagging steps the 
people e^me^ — not in proud procession, with 
banners and amsic and a soldier-like maxcVv^ Asvs^. 
uusnaH jMities or singly, dropping \ti\A^^Vt^^ 
Srqm by-streets and lanes, and lookVn^ ^^ VL "^^^1 



^^^ 
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were going to punishment rather than to con- 
Bultation. There was a larger proportion than 
usual of ragged women and crying babies ; fur, 
as the women had been all along opposed to tbe 
strike, they were sensible ofa feeling of mournful 
triumph in seeing it dissolved. Bray was pre- 
sent, without his pipe and his bells, for this was 
no time for lively music ; but he carried his drum 
to be used as a signal for silence if the speakers 
should find any difficulty in obtaining a hearing. 
He beat a roll between each proposition sub- 
mitted and agreed to; and thus did his last 
service to the turn-out he had watched from its 
commencement. 

Proposed : — That as the masters are repre- 
sented to be inclined to concession, the men shall 
do their part towards promoting an adjustment 
of their differences, agreeing to take such and 
such a rate of wages, provided that the masters 
pay all alike, and that the men be not disturbed 
m their peaceable adherence to the Union.—' 
Agreed. 

Proposed : — ^That the men shall set apart a 
portion of their weekly earnings, as soon as able 
to do so, and in proportion to the size of their 
fJEimilies, in order to liquidate the debt incurred 
on account of the strike now about to be closed. 
—Murmurs. 

A Men came forward to state the gross amount 
of subscriptions and eiL"!^ei«i«&, \x\jC\tsv%!C\^^ ^^ 
the account-books wou\d \>^ \^^ ^^ ^^ 5^«^- 
mittee^room for one tnoTvt\v, oij.«^ ^.^^^ 
tion of all who could prove iVv^tcv^^Vr^^ v. >^^^ 
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» the Union. It would be seen through what 
lavoidable circumstances a debt had been in- 
ured, and how essential it was to the honour 
'the body that it should be liquidated as soon 
\ possible. 

No reasonable exception could be made to any 
'the items of expenditure. The people could 
ily wonder that there should be such crowds of 
lildren to receive pay, so many lying-in women 
be relieved, so many sick persons to be aided, 
id 80 much to pay for printing and advertising, 
bey could not deny that the expenses of the 
Dmmittee had been very small. 
This explanation finished, Allen's part was 
me. He had neither faults of his own nor 
vours of theirs to acknowledge. He spoke 
>t of himself, but, when he had rendered his 
count, gravely made his bow and retired. 
Clack then came forward, and, supported by 
powerful party of friends near the waggon^ 
cceeded in obtaining the public ear. With 
ore success than delicacy, he enlarged upon his 
iblic services, pleaded his betrothment to one 
30 was now suffering under the persecution of 
e masters, as a title to their support, as well as 
e certainty that he should not again be em- 
oyed by any firm in Manchester. He declared 
at were it only through zeal for their rights, 
) would marry Ann Howlett as soon as she 

me out of prison 

" If she will have you" cried Rome\ioiN \ ^xA 

crowd Jaughed. 

^k repeated hi» declaTatioumX\iOM\x^^<^^^ 
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the doubt, and moreover declared his willin 
to travel into every county in England, Sco 
and Ireland, in behalf of the Union. Hebe 
of his connexions in all places, and pointe 
the wisdom there would be in employing h 
a missionary of the Union, in preparatio 
any future struggle. — ^This proposal went a d 
too far in impudence, or Clack might, pei 
have gained his object ; for he seemed to 
recovered his hold on the people in proporti 
that of better men had been weakened. A 
statement from the Committee that, as they 
in debt, they had no power at present to ap 
a missionary, served, however, to disaf 
Clack's hopes. He skilfully laid hold o 
words '* at present," and left it an under 
matter between himself and the people tha 
office was to be his by and by. 

Within half an hour, not a trace of the me 
was left but the trampled grass and the e 
waggon. The people seemed to try who 
flee the fastest, some to obtain the first aoc< 
the masters, some to get out of sight of a i 
which had become disagreeable, and some f 
talk big at the Spread-Eagle of what might 
happened if this cowardly Committee woul 
have stood out a little longer. 

Allen's steps were directed to Mr. Wentwc 
counting-house. ** I will ask work of liim 
of him only, in this Vme" tWw^w \\^, •' 

A/I, I must take to somei o\.Vvet ^^^\i? 

They can hardly be all ^Wx ^^^ccosx %.^ 
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" I am lorry for you, Allen," was Mr. Went- 
nrth'g reply when, with some difficulty, Alleil 
lad made his way through a crowd of people ob 
liB Bame errand with himself. *' But you shall 
nmounce upon the case yourself. I can employ 
low only fwo-thirds of the numher who turned 
«t from me. Of these, at least half left me 
nwillingly, and have therefore the first title to 
mployment ; and the rest have worked for my 
nn for many years. At the hest, I must refuse 
lany whose services I should be glad to keep ( 
idge then whether I can take on a stranger, h% 
a who he niay." 

Allen bowed and had no more to say. 

"If the firm you worked under cannot take 
ou on, I fear you have little chance, Allen ; foy 
U are circumstanced like myself, I believe." 

Allen shook his head, and would trespass ne 
nger on Mr. Wentworth's time. 

In the street he met Bray, who was looking 
IT him to say farewell, while Hannah was doing 
le same to little Martha. Where were they 
oing, and why so soon ? 

There was nothing to stay for now, Bray 
bought ; for he had no liking to see honest meil 
tand idle in the labour-market, except by their 
wn dioice. Choice made the entire difierenes 
1 the case. As for where he was going, — he 
nd Hannah must find out where peo^V^ f«^\^ 
7ost fond of Btreet music and daxievcv^^ veA. 
TuJdjmy the hest for it. And tUa ^vt \\Vttk \\i 
id of what he had to eay. He wa* a» m\y^ 
r«r as Hannali herself, and moxe^ Vj ^ic 
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hospitality with which she had heen received 
Allen's hoase ; but his friend could not soppc 
he meant his daughter to be any charge upon t 
family in times like these. On this account, s 
for old friendship's sake, and from the sj^mpafi 
which one proscribed man should feel for anotb 
he hoped Allen would do him the favour 
pocket this little bit of paper and say no mc 
about it — Allen agreed so far as to defer sayii 
much about it till better times should come. I 
only just told Bray that the bank note was im 
acceptable at present for a very particular purpoi 
vnrung his friend's hand, and ran home to fet 
his wife, that the suit of clothes might be rebou^ 
without loss of time. They proved a dear bi 
gain ; but that was a secondary consideratil 
poor as Allen was. He went to rest that nig] 
satisfied that his honour was redeemed, and U 
his wife would scarcely venture to put it in pa' 
again. 

His wife said to herself that she had no ic 

he could have been so stem as he was ail t) 

day ; she scarcely knew him for William AUt 

•^-Many people made the same observati 

from this time forward. His sternness 01 

appeared when matters of honour were in questii 

and no one who knew" by what means he 1 

been made jealous on this point wondered at 1 

tone of decision in which a once meek and tir 

man could speak. But tVete >w«t^ ^"Owet wsk 

Btancea which made t\\em ^taxc^Vj ^\^\»\«: 

him the same WilUam KW^xv. ^^ WS 

touched his hat to tUe xoaax^t^. ^ «^Y« 
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hem as they passed. He no longer repaired 
\A Spread-Sag le to hear or tell the neirt^ or 
ke part in consultations on the affairs of the 
;men of Manchester, though he was ever 
r to give his advice with freedom and mild- 
when called upon. He stated that he was 
tnd to their interests, and therefore anxious 
Old injuring them hy being on^ of the 5udj. 
trould hot even represent his children, who 
' up one after another to be employed ill tb^ 
nesi while their father toiled in the streets 
his water-cart in summer and his broom in 
;r ; enduring to be pointed out to strangers 
e leader of an unsuccessful strike, as long as 
maily were not included with himself in the 
iftce ot proscription. 

hen will it be undersfbdd hf all that it rests 
all to bring about a time when opposition 
iterests shall cease? When will masters 
nen work cheerfully together for their com* 
good, respect instead of proscribing each 
I and be equally proud to have such men as 
tworth and IViiliam Allen of* their fellow- 
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Svmmary of Principles iUuMrated in this 

volume. 



Commodities, being produced by capital and 
labour, are the joint property of the capitalist and 
labourer. 

The capitalist pays in advance to the labourers 
their share of the commodity, and thus becomes 
its sole owner. 

The portion thus paid is Wages. 

Heal Wages are the articles of use and con- 
sumption that the labourer receives in return for 
his labour. 

Nominal Wages are the portion he receives 
of these things reckoned in money. 

The fund from which wages are |)aid in any 
country consists of the articles reqmred for the 
use and consumption of labourers which that 
country contains. ^ * .. 

The proportion of this fund received by 

INDIVIDUALS must MAINLY DEPEND ON tIiS NUM- 
BER AMONG V7H0M THE FUND IS DIVIDXD. 

The rate of wages in any country depends, 
therefore, not on the Yiea\\.\v v«Vi\c\i that country 
contains, but on ihe pto]poxl\OTk\»v«^eii\\A^w^ 

And its population. 

Ab population h«* » ^etvi^^^ v» >»«« 
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faster than capital, wages can be prevented from 
falling to the lowest point only by adjusting the 
proportion of population^to capitsd. 

The lowest point to which wages can be per- 
manently reduced is that which affords a bare 
subsistence to the labourer. 

The highest point to which wages can be per- 
manently raised is that which leaves to the capi- 
talist just profit enough to make it worth his 
while to invest his capital. 

The variations of the rate of wages between 
these extreme points depending mainly on the 
supply of labour offered to the capitalist, the rate 
of wages is mainly determined by the sellers, not 
the buyers of labour. 

Combinations of labourers against capitalists 
(whatever other effects they may have) cannot 
secure a permanent rise of wages unless the 
supply of labour falls short of the demand ; — m 
which case, strikes are usually unnecessary. 

Nothing can permanently affect the rate of 
wages which does not affect the proportion of 
population to capital. 

Legislative interference does not affect this 
proportion, and is therefore useless. 

Strikes affect it only by wasting capital, and 
are therefore worse than useless. 

Combiaadona may avail or ixot, aacotSMi^ No 
tAe reasoaableneaa of their objects. 

^fnether reaaonable or not, com\>\xi»&^w 



wn iutijteta ibr le^'uUtira iirteibtmoe 
bKfing tlo cogDttftnca of tiait etotesi 

DiBturbiiDM of tiis ^tate htih^ effi< 
Tided ftgaintt, cotnbinMleiii are wiiel; 
fi9# lell HtiregBrded by lbs U<r. 

The condition of tftbanMN rrtky he 
proredf — 

I»t BylntedtionsfttidfllKioriTleaWI 
£ftpiU]. 

2d, B]r husbanding instead of waitii 
— fot instance, by flmkiftg aftrittgS : 
tujiportin^ striltM. 

Sd. &r ADinsTiHa thx PRoremioN 

lATION TO CAPItAL, 
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Chapter I. 

A VERY HOT MORNING. 

'he gray light of a summer's morning was dawn- 
ig on the cathedral towers of the city of , 

hen Mr. Burke, a surgeon, returned on horse- 
ick from the country, where he had been de- 
ined by a patient till past midnight. It was 
inday morning, and he was therefore less sur- 
ised than grieved to see what kind of people 
3y were who still loitered in the streets, and 
casionally disturbed the repose of those who 
ipt after their weekly toils. Here and there 
^ on a door-step, or in the kennel, a working 
m, who had spent his week's wages at the ale- 
use, and on being turned out when the clock 
lick twelve, had sunk down in a drunken sleep, 
irther on were more of the same class, reeling 
the middle of the street, or holding by the 
dls of the houses, with just sense enough to 
%ke their way gradually \iomew^x^s^^ ^V^\?5i 
Ir mves were csither watclvm^^ mxlxwi^^ ^ ox ^^ 
^d with miserable dreams oxi \!«vw ^aacs^ 
Bound of the horstf a \iooU ou XVve ^^h«s 
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roused tlie watchmen, of whom one rubb 

eyes, and came out of his hox to learn th( 

from the church clock, while another beg 

make a clearance of the tipplers, bidding 

move on with threats which were lost upo) 

drowsy ears. One of these guardians < 

night, however, was too far gone in sluml 

be roused like the rest. Perhaps his own 

ing prevented his hearing that any one ; 

by. Mr. Burke tickled this man's ear wi 

riding whip, and asked him the meaning < 

tain clouds of dun smoke which were curli 

apparently at some little distance, betvve( 

gazers and the pale eastern sky. Tlie ' 

man's wit served him just so far as to si 

that there ought to be no smoke in that dii 

at this hour of a Sunday morning, and t] 

supposed smoke must come from fire. 

this hint, Mr. Burke rode off at full trot, tb 

such byways as would lead him most dire* 

I the spot. Before he got there, howev< 

I fears were confirmed by the various methi 

r which information of a fire is given. I 

k were sprung in quick succession, shout 

j whoops were echoed from street to street, 

I blaze was reflected from every chimney 

J ■; glittered like the setting sun on the windo 

Cl ,.. tbe upper storys, and the clangor of bel 

' r-;, lowed in less time than could have beer 

^f posed possible. Wvndovf «c(te.x window 

thrown up, .as Mr. ButVe p^&^^^> wA 

capped heads popped ou\. vj\fisi XV^ '>»s»^ 

quiry-^^ « Fire ! vVhexe V* 
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18 was what Mr. Burke was as anxious as 
ne to know, and he therefore increased his 
till he arrived on the spot, and found that 
not a dwelling-house, hut a large grocery 
ouse, that was in flames. Having satisfied 
If that, no lives were in danger, and that 
one was on the alert, he hastened home- 
to deposit his horse, and quiet his sister's 
I, and returned to give assistance, 
en he came hack, two or three engines 
n the spot, hut unable to work from a defi- 
of water. The river was not far distant ; 
many impediments arose from tlie dispo- 
of some of the crowd to speculate idly on 
uses of the fire, and of others to bustle 
without doing any good, that the flames 
gaining ground frightfully. As more gen- 
i arrived, however, they assisted Mr. Burke 
exertions to form two lines down to the 
ide, by one of which the full, and by the 
the empty, buckets might be passed with 
rity and speed. Meanwhile, the crowd 
emselves at liberty to crack their jokes, as 
g but property was yet at stake. 
;hild clapped its hands in glee, as a pale 
ame shot up where there had been no light 
'• 

lat's rum," said a man. '* If there be 
I beside it, 'tis a pity we are not near 
h topUy ffnap-dragon." 
^ere will he a fine treat foT \\v^ \VO^ft ^'^'^'^ 
Ua cool again/' observed «ao\Jw!X- '^ J 
» of lolUpopn under tYve TOio». '^ 
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hoi the hogsheads of sugar light one aft 
another, like so many torches !" 

" They say tea is best made of river water, 
said a tliizd; ''and it can't but boil in such 
fire; so suppose you fetch your tea-seiyice 
neighbour." 

*' Rather tea than beer/' replied another 
*'' Did you taste the beer Irom the brewery fire \ 
Pah ! 'twas like what sea^-water will be when the 
worid is burnt" 

*' I missed my share then," answered the 
neighbour ; '' but I got two or three gallons of 
what was let out because the white-washer's boy 
w^ drowned in it. That was none the worse, 
. that I could find out. My wife was squeamish 
about it, so I had it all to myself. Heyday! 
what's this about ? Why, they won't let a man 
look onjn peace !" 

The constables were now vigorously clearing 
a space for the firemen, as there was some ap 
prehension that the flames were spreading back- 
wards, where there were courts and alleys 
crowded with dwellings of the poor. The fear 
was soon perceived to be too well founded. 
From an arched passage close by the burning 
building there presently issued a half-dressed 
woman with two children clinging to her, a third 
girl shivering and crying just behind, and a boy 
allowing with his arms full of clothes and bed« 
dJn^, Mr. Burke was with iVv^m uv«.tantlY« 

*' Have the houses beYvm^ cwj^v ^^T 
'^ Ours has, sir ; and \V ^:^^,^^f;;^ 
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• 

wegBt out but what we have on ; but, thank Qod, 

we are all safe 1" 

" 0, mammy, mammy !*• cried tKe elder girl. 
" She has not been out of l)ed this week, sir. 
She'll die with cold." 

Mr. Burke had observed the ghastly look of 
the woman. He now bade hei^ compose herself, 
and promised that the children should be taken 
care of, if she would tell him where she wished 
to go. She answered doubtfully that her sister 
lived in the next street. 

" O, not there, mother!" said the boy. " Let 
us go to John Marshall's.'* 

•*'Tis too far, Ned. My sister will surely 
take us in at such a time as this. Lord have ' 
mercy ! The flames dizzy one so I'* 

And the poor woman fell against the wall. 
Mr. Burke raised her, and bidding Ned ^o before 
to show the way, he half led and half carried her 
the short distance to her sister's house, the little 
ones running barefooted, holding by the skirts 
of his coat. On their way, they met a man whom 
the children proclaimed with one voice to be ' 
John Marshall. 

•* I was coming to you," said he, supporting 
the widow Bridgeman on the other side. *' This 
is a sad plight I see you in, cousin ; but cheer 
up ! If you can get as far as our place, my wife 
bids me say you will be kindly Y/eleoxcvft.** 

Mr, Burke thought the neate^l te^VXiv^-^^^^ 
35 the best ; and Marshall yie\deA, Vo^\w^ ^ 
^l^'^door would be open, as \X ou^. \^. ^ 
A^if open, and iu that boVC ^tood \)ftft ^^' 
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Mrs. Belly atgidng with Ned that the place was 
too small for her own family, and that his mother 
would be more coAifortable elsewhere, and so 
forth. Mr. Burke cut short the argument by 
pushing a way, and depositing his charge upon 
the bed within. - He then cave his name to tlie 
amazed Mrs. Bell, desired her to lend the chil- 
dren some clothing, and to keep her sister quiet 
till he should come again, sent Marshall for his 
wife, who would apparently nurse- the widow 
Bridgeman better than her own sister, and then 
returned with Ned to' see if any of the widow's 
little furniture could he saved. Before they 
reached the spot, however, the tenement was 
burned to the ground, and the two or three next 
to it were pulled down to stop the fire, so that 
nothing more was to be done. 

The widow seemed at first so much revived by 
the treatment which Mr. Burke ordered, and her 
cousin Marshall administered, that there was 
room for hope that the shock would leave her 
little worse than it found her ; and the benevo- 
lent surgeon went home at six o'clock to refresh 
himself, bearing tidings to his sister, not only 
that the fire was extinguished, but that it ap- 
peared to have done no irreparable mischief be- 
yond the destruction of property. He was not 
fully aware, however, in how weak a state his 
patient had previously been. 

** Mammy !" said little k£VTv'RTA^%'«x!»Kxv^'«\\o cat 
on a low stool, with a \A\xe a^xon ol \\et «nbo&%. 
over her shoulders, her otil^ co^^va^ '^^^^'^ 
^^'A, ^' Mammy, theie goe% ihe cV>rtOc.\.^\v 
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*^ Hush I*' said Jane, the eldest, who was more 
considerate. 

'^ Mammy is awake/V persisted Ann, looking 
again into the curtainless bed to see that the 
widow's eyes were open. " Do you hear the 
bell, mammy ? And we cannot go to church." 

*' Tis a strange Sunday, indeed, my child,'* 
replied her mother. ' * "When I prayed last night, 
after all our work was done, that this might be a 
day of rest, I little thought what would happen.** 

Her c6usin, Mrs. Marshall, came to her and 
begged that - she would try to rest, and not to 
trouble herself with uneasy thoughts. 

*' My mind is so tossed about !" replied the 
poor woman. *' It distracts me to think what we 
are to do next. And there sit the poor children 
without so much as a petticoat to wear ; and the 
room is all as if the fire was roaring about me ; 
and a letter from my husband, the only one I 
ever had, that I thought to have carried to my 
grave with me, is burned ; and I might as well 
have saved it, if I had had a minute's thought ; 
and ;" 

The sick woman bu^st into a hysterical cry 
which shook her frame so, that her cousin began 
to think how she could calm her. She ventured 
on a bold experiment when she found that her pa- 
tient's talk still ran upon the letter, and that the 
consolations of Mrs. Bell, who now came to the 
bedside, only made the matter woT&e. 
" WeJJ now, I wonder," said Mift. ^^W,*-^ ^^^ 
you should trouble yourself soabo^X a\^\Xjet^^^^ 
you wiU be sure to remember \vYvat \% \xi V^* ^ 
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would think it was a bank note by the way you 
cry after it/* 

"A bank note!" cried the poor woman. 
''I would have set light to my house with a 
handful of bank notes, if I had had them, sooner 
than lose that letter ; and yet nobody would think 
so by the Way I left it behind me. There it was 
in the box with my rent, and with my mother's 
gold thimble, nigh at hand as I got out of bed, 
and I might just as well have saved it. O Lord ! 
what a wretch I ami** she cried. **Take the 
children away ! Don't let them come near me 
any more. Lord forgive me ! Lord have mercy 
upon me !*' and she raved fearfully. 

"She's out of her senses," said Mrs. Bell, 
** and all for that trumpery letter. I'll make her 
believe we have found it." 

•* And so make her worse than ever when she 
discovers the trick," said Mrs. Marshall. •> No, 
that won't do." And she turned to the sick 
woman, — ** I say, Mary, you would not mind 
so much about the letter if you were to see your 
husband very soon, would you ?*' 

'* Surely no," replied the widow, looking per- 
plexed, but immediately calm. *'But my bus* 
band is gone, long ago, is not he? But perhaps 
I am going too. Is that what you mean, cousin 
Marshall?" 

** I don't know whether you be or no, Mary ; 
but you have no 8lTengt\v iox w^Vcv^^^-^^^did 
jU8t now. If you wiaW to \v?ei ^o\ io>xt ^K^^isfe^^ 
Sake, yoiM must be qu\et " ^ :i • « x^, 

■■'*J woB tliinking » Ae*\«fooxA ^l>x.?. >« 
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night, and what was to become of the children ; 
but I forgot all about it to-day. Poor things ! 
they have no friends but you two," looking from 
Mrs. Bell to her cousin Marshall. *^ You will see 
to them, I am sure. You will not cast them out 
upon the world; and. depend upon it, it will be 
repaid to you. I will pray God day and night, 
just as I would here, to watch over them and 
reward those that are kind to them ; particularly 
whichever of you takes Sally ; for I am much 
afraid Sally will go blind." As she gazed 
earnestly in the faces of her relations, Mrs. Bell 
tried to put her off with bidding her make her 
mind easy, and trust in Providence, and hope to 
live. Her cousin Marshall did better. 

" I will take charge of Sally and of one of 
the others," said she. " I promise it to you ; 
and you may trust my promise, because my 
husband and I have planned it many a time 
when we saw what a weakly way you were in. 
They shall be brought up like our own childr.en, 
and you know how that is." 

^* God bless you for ever, cousin ! And as 
for the other two " 

'' Leave that to me," replied Mrs. Marshall, 
who saw that the patient's countenance began 
to resume its unsettled expression. '^ Leave it 
all to me, and trust to my promise." 

" Just one thing more," said the widow^ 

BUiT^g up as her cousin wom\4 \v^n^ \^>l\i^* 

" Dear me! how confused my \veaA \^^ — ww^iS 

because you have moved the \)ed ow»«^^^ '^ 

'^^^^'^^»^^^Ainyheadnevexcou!Ld\il«. ^^ 
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now. In the cupboard on the left side die bed, 
<— at least, that is where it wa8,«-you will find « 
japanned box that I keep my rent in. At the 
bottom of that box there is a letter- ■■ ■" 

^* Well, well, Mary. That will do by-and-by." 

'' Let me finish, cousin. Give that letter to 
Ned, and bid him keep it, because—" 

*^ Aye, I understand. Because it is his father^s 
writing, and the only one you ever had." 

*' Why, you know all about it 1" exclaimed the 
widow, smiling, with a look of surprise. ^* I did 
not know I had ever told anybody. Well, now, 
I can't keep awake any longer ; but be sure you 
wake me in time in the morning. I must be up 
to wash the children's things, for they want 
them sadly." 

She dropped asleep instantly when lier cousin 
had hung a shawl at the foot of the bed to 
hide the strange window. Ned had gone some 
minutes before for Mr. Burke, who pronounced, 
on seeing her, that she would probably never 
wake again. This proved true ; and before night 
•he was no more^ 

The fire created a great sensation in the city. 

The local newspapers described it as the most 

awful that had occurred in the place within the 

memory of man ; and the London prints copied 

from them. Strangers came in from the country 

to visit the smoking ruins, and the firm to whom 

the warehouses belonged. ^r«^ ^tmwx over* 

whelmed with Bympa\.\\y a\i^ oSet^ ol ^^\%\wm^« 

Mrs. Bell was disposed to m^N^^ "^T^V^^ 

aJl this. She would Viave %XaXds«»^ ^^^ 
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tattered Bhirt, on the ruins of his mother's dwelK 
ing to beg, and have herself carried about a 
petition in behalf of the orphan children. The 
funeral, at least, ouglit, she thought, to be paid 
for by charity; but there was no moving the 
Marshall s on any of these points. They were 
so sure that the widow would have died, at all 
events, in a very short time, that they could not 
see why the fire should throw the expense of her 
funeral on the public ; and even Mrs. Bell could 
not pretend that anything of much value had 
been lost in the fire except the rent, which wouldr 
never be called for. The Marshalls counte* 
nanced Ned's dislike to go near the idle boys 
who were practismg leaping on the ruins, and 
found it a far more natural and pleasant thing to 
dress the little Bridgemans in some of their own 
children's clothes and take them home, than tO' 
appeal to strangers on their behalf. 

" You may do as you please, neighbour," 
cried Mrs. Bell, after an argument upon this 
subject. " If you choose to burden yourselves 
with two children in addition to your own five, 
it is no concern of mine ; only don't expect me 
to put any such dead-weight upon my husband's 
neck." 

" Your husband earns better wages than mine, 
Mrs. Bell." 

*' And that is what makes me wonder at youx' 
folfyjn not sending the children tol\ie \NOX^*i>is.^ 
ai once. No need to tell me w\va3t a XvVXX^i \< w^ ^ 
'^Ift ^T^* SO in families like youTE^xvesix^va^: 

rou b^ve A g-ood deal of bel^ ^ ^^'^'^^ "*' 
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to make out with, indeed, neighbour," observed 
Mrs. Marshall. ^* You have found the gentry 
very kind to you this year ; so much so that I 
think the least you can do is to keep these 
children from being a burden on the rates, for the 
little time till they can shift for themselves.— I 
believe you bought neither coals nor blankets 
last winter." 

'' Bless your heart, cousin, the coals we got 
did not last half the winter through ; for my 
husband likes a good fire when he can get it, 
and always expected to find one in the grate 
when he came home from the Leopard, however 
late at night it might be ; and I had to sell one 
of the blankets presently. The other, on the 
bed there, is the only one we have till winter, 
when I hope to get a new one, if the ladies are 
not too particular about my having had two 
already. But, really, it tries one's patience to 
wait upon them ladies. Do you know I am dis- 
appointed again about the bag of linen against 
my confinement. I may be down any day now, 
and every bag is engaged, so that they can't 
promise with any certainty. So I must just take 
my chance for getting through somehow." 

** And how is your baby provided ?" 
. •* O, they gave me a few trifles for it, which 
will do till I get about again, and can carry it to 
show how poorly it is off." 

'* IfeiJ," said Mrs. MaiaVaW, ^^ 1 ^^^widat 
you can bear to live from Vvaxi^V \.o xfvwKVNv-wi^^ak 
my. Yon ffot your first ^et oi\>2L\ii->^^^^^ ^^ 
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and why yours' should not have lasted as well as 
mine, I can't think. Mine are not all worn out 
yet, and I alwUys managed to replace, by timely 
saving, those that were. However, if ybii can't 
clothe your own children, I don't wonder so 
much that you will not feed your sister's. Poor 
things ! must they go to the workhouse ?" 

" Unless you choose to take them all, cousin. 
So wonderful a manager as you are, perhaps you 
might contrive it." 

Mrs. Marshall shook her head mournfully.' 
She had not lodging room for more than two 
girls among her own, and could not have 
engaged that her husband* s rent should be ready 
if more than two in addition were to share their 
daily meals. As it was, they must give up one 
dish of meat a week, and make some other 
reductions of the same kind. ' 

** Better ask the gentry to help you, at once," 
said Mrs. Bell; "but I suppose you are too 
proud?" ^ 

* " We will try what our own charity can do 
before we ask it from those who have less 
concern in the matter," said Mrs. Marshall. 
** There is one thing I mean to ask, however, 
because I cannot anyhow get it for them my- 
self ; and that is, to have them taught like my 
own children. Poor Sally must learn to knit 
while she has some eyesight left." 

" Which of the others do you mean to take ?" 
eiu|uired Mrs. Bell, as if quite uweow'^ierftfc^ \»k 
the matter. 

Mn. MarshaU called in the {out cV^aAtexvlTOXs 
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the next room to consult them, to her cousin's 
utter amazement. She told them the plain truth, 
—that she had promised their mother to take 
charge of two of them, and that one of the two 
should he Sally ; that the other two must live ia 
the workhouse till they could earn their own sub- 
sistence; and that she wished them to agree 
with her which had hest remain with her and 
Sally. Ned looked at his aunt with tears in his 
eyes ; to which she answered hy promising to 
see him sometimes, and to bring him some gin- 
gerbread when she had a penny to spare. Ned, 
who was too old to be spoken^ to in this way, 
bruslied his sleeve across his eyes, and observed 
to cousin Marshall that Jane had better go with 
him to the workhouse, because she was the 
oldest and would be soonest out of it, and be- 
cause Sally liked to have little Ann to do things 
for her that she could not see to do herself. 
Cousin Marshall was quite of this opinion; and 
so the matter was settled. 

A long private conversation followed after 
Mrs. Bell had left the room ; if conversation it 
might be called which consisted of sobs and 
tears on the part of the children, and exhorta- 
tions and pity on that of their friend. 

" Remember, Ned," said she, " the one thing 

you must be always thinking about after you go 

into the workhouse is how soon you can get out 

again. It is God's VAX \)cv«X V^^ Asb^^s^ ^^xss. 

Jwo/Aer from you, and vVaXV^x^w^-i^^^^^r, 

tions poor, and so we tuu^^ ^^^ ^\S^ 
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you stay long. Keep this op in Jane's mind too, 
for I am afraid of her forgetting it, as she is 
rather giddy. — I am not sorry, Jane, to see yon 
cry BO much, because I hope it will make you 
remember this strange day. I have heard of 
workhouse frolics, my dear. Never let me hear 
of them from you. You will have a service, I 
hope, in a few years, and you must try to make 
yourself fit to live with a different sort of people 
from those you will find in the workhouse." 

Mrs. Bell, who had come back in time to hear 
the last few words, began to tell all she had 
heard about the pleasant kind of life people 
might lead in a workhouse if they chose ; but her 
cousin cut her short by bidding the children take 
leave at once. 

Few events wrung tears from this stout-hearted 
woman ; but she kept her apron to her eyes the 
whole way home, and could not speak to any 
body all day. 



Chapter It. 
AN INTERIOR, 



Jiffss Burks had gone into t\\e eowxvXX'^ "^^ 
wrning after the iire, and Tetna\ue4. ^oxcva ^^^^ 
hen she returned, she inquired ol\ie^x\>xc{ic 
•^ ^ni become of th^ f^^^w ^\^o \«A >i 
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burnt out. She was an occasional visitor at the 
workhouse school, and besides knew some o! 
the elderly paupers, and went to see them now 
and then. Her visits were made as disagreeable 
as possible by the matron, who hated spies, as 
she declared, and had good reasons for doing so ; 
many practices going forward under her manage- 
ment which would not bear inspection. - She was 
sometimes politic enough to keep out of sisht, ; 
when she was aware that something wrong had '•. 
already met the lady's eye ; but she more fre- 
quently confronted her near the entrance with 
such incivility as might, she hoped, drive her 
away without having seen anything. The. mas* 
ter was an indolent, easy man, much afraid of 
the more disorderly paupers, and yet more of his 
wife. He seldom appeared to strangers till called 
for; but was then quite disposed to make the 
best of everything, and to agree in all opinions 
that were offered. There was little more use, 
though less inconvenience, in pointing out 
abuses and suggesting remedies to him than to 
his wife ; yet Mr. Burke and his sister conscien- 
tiously persevered in doing this, — the gentleman 
from the lights he obtained in his office of 
surgeon to the workhouse infirmary, and the 
lady, from her brother's reports and her own 
observations. 

Miss Burke's first inquiry at the workhouse 
gate was for nurse "Rudium. Taa ^x\is£ ^ ^i&Mt 
consisted merely in opemn^ x>aft \^\fc% ^^ 
when the Jady had entetedt\ie ^^^^'^^ 
fl74&e /iirtiier search. Tlie oo>rcX v.^V«^-^ 
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yet two women were washing dirty lineA 
^ump in the midst Several men were 
iitting pegs for the tilers and shoemakers, 
rs patching shoes for their fellow-paupers; 
3veral women stood round with their 
, laughing loud ; - and some of the 

ones venturing npon a few practical 
ore coarse than amusing. At a little 
, sat two young women shelling peas for 
L corporsition dinner that was to tak^ 
le next day, and heside them stood a 
1 whose business was apparently to clean 
1 which she was leaning, but who was 
cupied in listening to the conversation 
ent on over the pea-basket. This group 

the least formidable, Miss Burke ap- 
d to make her inquiry. Being unper- 
:he conversation was carried on in the 
ud tone till she came quite near, when 
he young women exclaimed, 
on't want to hear any more about it. I 
you had the heart to do it." 
do what ? " asked Miss Burke. *' Some* 
lat you do not look ashamed of/* she 
d, turning to the first speaker, 
td, no," said the girl with a bold stare, 
inly that a young mistress of mine, that 
I left a child a week old, bade me see 
^as taken care of till her husband came 
^o was gone abroad \ audi eo\i!A.TWi\.\i!^ 
with the Jittle thing, -^o I VooY \\. ^vw* 
uncUing Hospital ; and \ Y\^w\ ^^^^ 
»e home soon after, wid V\\e> ^^«^^» 
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the hofpital could not the least tell which was Us 
child, or whether it was one. that had died. I | 
kept out of the way, for I could not have helped t 
them, and should only have got abused; for 
they say the young man .was like one gone mad." 

" And was it out of your own head that you 
took the child there, or who mentioned the hos- 
ptal to you ? " 

** I knew enough about it myself,** said the 
woman with a meaning laugh j " to manage the 
thing without asking anybody. It is a fine place, 
that Foundling Hospital, as I have good reason 
to say." 

*' Pray find the matron," said Miss Burke 
to the little spit-cleaner, who was listening with I 
open mouth; *' and ask whether Miss Burke 
can be admitted to see nurse Rudrum.: I think,** 
she continued, when the little girl was .out of 
hearing, '^ you might choose your conversation 
better in children's company." 

'* And in other people's company too,** swd 
the other sheller of peas. ** I've not been used 
to such a place as this, and I can't bear it." - 

** You'll soon get used to it, Susan, my love,'* 
replied the bold one. 

" Where do you come from, Susan, and why 
are you here ? ** inquired Miss Burke. 

With many blushes, Susan told that she was a 

servant out of place, without firiends and with no 

one to give her a cViaTac\.eT,\v«tVa&\. xnas^Xj^T ond 

mistress having gone oS \xi ^^\iV. «xA \^Vw \«t n*^ 

be suspected of kuowiivg oi vV^« lt^>A^, J^^;;^ 

she had been so ignoiaxiX oi tV^m ^^.vov v.>^ 
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attempted to secure her own wages. It was a 
hard case, and she did not know how to help 
herself; but she would submit to any drudgery 
to get out of the workhouse. 

*' And who are you ? " said the lady to the 
other. " Are you a servant out of place too ? " 

" Yes." . 

" And without a character ? '* 

** O yes, quite," said the woman with a laugh. 
^* It is well for me that there are some places 
where characters don't signify so much as the 
parson tells us. Susan and I are on the same 
footing here." 

Susan rose in an agony, and by mistake 
emptied the shelled peas in her lap among the 
husks. 

'* There ! never mind picking them out agam," 
said the other. 'Mf I take such a trouble, it 
shall be for my own supper, when the rest are 
done." 

'* So you really think," said Miss Burke, 
'^ that you and Susan are on the same footing 
because you live under the same roof and sit on 
the same seat ? I hope Susan will soon find that 
you are mistaken." 

At this moment appeared Mrs. Wilkes the 
matron, shouting so that all the yard might 
hear. 

*' Is it nurse Rudrum you want ? She is out 
of her mind and not in a state fox "px^^e^, Qk^^* 
tlefolks are enough to send poox \^o^\'fe o>3X ^ 
their minda with praying and pieadaxv^:^ 
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'* I am not going eidier to pray or preach," 
replied Miss Burke ; *' and you well know that 
it is some years since nurse Rudrum was in ber 
right mind. I only ask the way to her.** 

" Yonder lies your way, madam. Only take 
care of the other mad people, that's all.'* 

Surprised and vexed to perceive Miss Burke 
persevering in her purpose, notwithstanding this 
terrifying warning, she continued, 

*' Rememher, if you please, that the doctors 
don't allow their patients to be made methodisM 
of ; though God knows how many are sent here 
by the methodists. You'll please to. take it all 
upon yourself, ma'am." 

Miss Burke, not seeing how all this concerned 
herself and nurse Rudrum, who were about 
equally far from methodism, pursued her way, 
as well as she could guess, to the right w&fd.^- 
She could not easily miss it when once within 
hearing of nurse Rudrum's never-ceasing voice, 
or the tip tap of her ancient high-heeled shoes, 
which she was indulged in wearing, as it was a 
fancy not likely to spread. Nurse was employed 
as usual, pacing to and fro. in the ward appro* 
priated to the harmless insane, knitting as &8t is 
her well-practised fingers would go, and talking 
about Jupiter. 

** Miss Burke, I declare," cried she, as soon 
as her visitor appeared. " You are welcome, as 
you always are — alwa^a verj \^^<iwi!ka\\svj^? 
^ndahe came nearer aTvd\ooV^^Nerjx!\^^^5iTvw»^ 
'you are comQ from t\v^m ^^o^\^ ^^^ '^ ^v%x«t.^. 
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I doubt. Now don't deny it if you be. If they 
have practised upon me, you didn't know it ; bo 
no need to deny it, you know." 

" I am come from Mr. Earle's, nurse; and 
Mr. Earle sent his love to you, and hopes you 
will accept some tea and sugar ; and the young 
ladies will come and see you when they visit me, 
and in the meanwhile they have sent you a Sunday 
shawl." 

A dozen curtseys, and '• My duty to them, 
my duty and many thanks ; and I dare say it is 
because they are so sorry about them people at 
a distance that practise upon my ancle, without 
so much as shaking their heads." 

" O, your ancle ! I was to ask particularly 
how your ancle is. You seem able to walk pretty 
briskly.'' 

'• 'ftrat's to disappoint 'em, you see," and she 
laughed knowingly. *' I only tell yow, you 
know, so you'll be quiet. They can't touch me 
anywhere else, because of Jupiter in my cradle," 

" What was that, nurse ? " 

" O that was when they made me a watch- 
planet ; and a fine thing it was to keep me from 
iiarm, — all except my ancle, you see. It was 
Jupiter^ you know ; and I feel it all over me now 
sometimes, — most in my elbows. It was only 
Jupiter ; none of the rest of them . That was my 
mother's doing ; for Jupiter is the most religious 
of all the planets." 

And so she ran on till her visitor interrui^ted 
her with questions about some oiYiet com^^^xc^^XL^ 
JO the ward. 



i 
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" Aye — a queer set for me to be amongst, 
a'n't they? That poor man ! Look at his sashf ■ 
and she giggled while she showed how a poof 
idiot was fastened by a leathern belt to a ring in 
the wall. ''He spins a good deal as it is ; but 
if he could walk about, he would do nothing. 
He has no more sense than a child, and people 
of that sort are always for tramp, tramp, tramping 
from morning till night, till it wearies one's ean 
to hear them." 

And nurse resumed her walk. When she 
returned to the same place, she went on,— 

•* If these people could be made to hold their 
tongues, they would be better company ; but you 
never heard such a clatter ; they wont hear one 
speak. That girl sings to her spinning-wheel 
the whole day long, and she has but one tune. 
They say I am growing deaf; but I'm 8ur6 I 
hear that song for ever, as much when she is not 
singing as when she is. But do you think that 
I am growing deaf, really now ? ** 

Miss Burke could only say that when people 
got to nurse's age, and so on. 

" Well now, 'tis only because x>( Jupiter,—* 

listening as a watch-planet should, you know. 

You should have heard his music last night ;— 

that that I used to sing to the little Earles, when 

master Charles was afraid to go to bed alone 

because of the ghost-story I told him; and I put 

Aim to bed in Miss Emma's loom^ot otia^^ ^^\ 

nobody knew: so don't teW m^ xta^Xx^^^A^^ ^^ 

'fever forgave such a thing.'* *.v\«.Tt«fliii 

Miss Burke smUed andsighe^^ i^ %Vx%^««»i« 
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Charles was now a man of forty, and Mrs. 
Earle had been in her grave nearly twenty years, 
is the visitor was about to take leave, nurse 
aid her hand on the lady's arm, drew up her 
ight little person to its best advantage, and 
ravely said, 

" One thing more, Miss Eurke. .You will 
ive me leave to ask why I am detained in this 
[ace, among idiots and dolts that are no com- 
mions for me ? This is a poor reward for my 
•ng service, and so you may tell Mr. Earle." 

" We hoped you had everything comfortable, 
iirse. You always seem in good spirits." 

'* Comfortable! You mean as to tea and 
tgar and shawls; but what is that compared 
ith the company I keep ? The Earles don't 
low what they miss by what they do. Many a 
ne I would go and see them, and carry them a 
ece of gingerbread, if I was not prevented/' 

" Well, nurse, you shall come and see them 
. our house by and by. In the meanwhile, — * 
)u know the boys in the yard are very rude, 
id they are too apt to teaze old people. Wa 
ink you are more comfortable out of their 
ay." 

Nurse still looked haughty and dissatisfied. . 

** Besides," continued Miss Burke, " watch- 
ianets are not common, you know ; and who 
Qows how they might be treated iuthevroildl" 

"True, true, true," cried V\ve M\^\\^^ v^.\ 
luai}. " Tijere are but two \xi VV^ ^^iv^ 
'clesme, and they are at CaxllexWx^^ ^^^^^ 
notier Uyed nurse iwexvty ^ew^, ''^^^ ^' 
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them that study the stars that bow before watch- 
planets. Well 1 we shall all study the stars ap 
above, and then will be the time for us watch* 
planets." 

So saying, nurse Rudrum returned to the track 
she had worn in the floor, and Miss Burke heard 
the well known pit pat all the way down stairs. 

The lady now turned . into the school, whiere 
she was equally welcome to mistress and scholars, 
especially after an absence of some duration, as 
now. The mistress, Mrs. Mott, was not exactly 
the person the ladies would have appointed to tl^ 
office, if the choice had been left to them ; but, 
all things considered, the appointment might have 
been worse filled. Mrs. Mott, a starched, grim- 
looking personage, had kept a dame school in a 
village for many years, during which time she 
had acquired a very high opinion of herself and ; 
her modes of tuition ; — an opinion which she 
continued to instil into the guardians of the poor, 
by whom she was appointed to her present 
office ; their choice being also aided by the con- 
sideration that Mrs. Mott must have parish as- 
sistance at all events, and might as well do some- 
thing in exchange for it. The ladies who inte- 
rested themselves about the children, seeing that 
the choice lay between having no school at all 
and having Mrs. Mott for a schoolmistress, made 
the best of the latter alternative. ^ . 

When the lady ei\lete(i,^x^.'^^\XHi^ \<ssb% 
what 8he rather prided \\et%e\l >x^o^c--wtt^ 
Ofl ^«.o affairs at once, ^^f^f,^^^^^ 
the g-frJs,— plying her needVe a^ l^^. ^ V«^ 
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--Hind leading a hymn which the children sang 
after her, kneeling on their benches, with their 
hands' clasped before them, and every little body 
rocking from side to side to mark the time. 
When it was over, and the children scrambled 
down into their seats, a universal grin of pleasure 
^eeted Miss Burke from her old acquaintance, 
ind a stare of wonder from the new comers who 
^et knew her only by reputation. Mrs. Mott, 
meanwhile, went on drawing out her thread most 
Indefatigably, and murmuring as if under some 
amotion. 

** Good morning, Mrs. Mott. It is some time 
(ince I saw you last." - 

*' Time, madam ! Aye : time is given, time is 
pven where all else is given. 'Tis ours to seize 
t ere it flies." 

"How are your family, Mrs. Mott? I hope 
four sons are doing better." 

*• Son, madam, son ! I suppose you don't 
enow that the Lord has made choice of Jack ?*' 

Miss Burke was much concerned ; and tried 
;o hear the story notwithstanding a hubbub at 
he bottom of the school, which at length roused 
he teacher's wrath. 

" Tommy bit Jemmy," was the reply of twenty 
ittle voices to the inquiry of what was the matter. 

*' Tommy is a bad boy and must be punished," 
mi§ the verdict ; and the sentence ^^eedc\^ iOv- 
bired. ** We are going to pTaYexa,^.x\^\''*^ 
-re no disturbance while prayers ate %o\w%cfOL^ 

I win have justice. So, aa booxv a^ ^^^^^ 



we 
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are over, Jemmy shall bite Tommy in whatever 
part he chooses." 

Miss Burke considered how she might best 
ijiterfere with the process without setting aside 
the mistress's authority. She waited till prayers 
were over, and then called the two boys before her. 
She represented to the sobbing culprit the enor- 
mity of biting human flesh, and then asked Jeuiny 
if he had any qrgent desire to bite Tommy. 

** I don't want to bite him, unless I'm bid," 
was the reply. 

" Very well ; then, suppose you forgive him 
instead. This will make him very careful not to 
hurt you another time. Will it not, Tommy ?" 

Tommy agreed, and words instead of wounds 
were exchanged. 

The next inquiry was for the Bridgemans. 
Ned was called out of the ranks of departing 
school-boys, and Jane was sent for, being de* 
tained from school this dav to help to prepare for 
the corporation dinner. On her appearance, she 
was recognized as the cleaner of spits, who had 
listened so eagerly to the praises of the Foundling 
Hospital. Miss Burke told them how she had 
heard of their circumstances, and her intention 
to visit them from time to time. She asked them 
if they were happy, 

** Yes, ma'am," replied Jane, readily ; '• a deal 
happier than we thought." 
I^ed, ijowever, ot\\^ V\\.\\\^Vv^^^V^^'>^\sw^W 
tears. Miss Burke ftamed Vx %,^^^OiY\.viv;i\\^^^ 
^' Yea A-Kcw," ^be mOL> .^vV^^nn^^^^^^^^ 
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that you are here only for a time, and we trust a 
short time. It has pleased God toi;ake from you 
your natural protectors and teachers ; and chil- 
dren like you must be taken care of, and taught, 
before you can find a way in the world. But, if 
you choose, you may soon make yourselves fit 
for a better and a happier place than this ; and 
the more cheerfully you set about it, Ned, the 
more quickly you will learn. You, Jane, should 
seek out the more sober and quiet young women 
to talk to, instead of listening to the foolish 
gossip that goes on in the yard. Has Susan 
been kind to you ?" 

'* She always keeps by herself when she can, 
ma'am." 

•* She will be kind to you, however, I am sure, 
if you deserve it ; and I believe she can teach you 
many things you will like to learn." 

In order to unloose Ned's tongue, the lady 
made several inquiries about their comforts. 
They had nothing to complain of but tliat they 
did not like milk-broth, which composed their 
dinner twice a week, and that the workhouse 
dress was very hot and heavy. The first evil 
could not be helped — ^the other seemed very rea- 
sonable ; and Miss Burke determined to tirge an 
objection to it through her brother, as it ap- 
peared that a thick woollen dress was the most 
liable to dirt of any that could be fixed upon, 
and the most unseemly when worn into holes \ 
besides this, the children were exigo^^ \.Q ^^^^ 
from the temptation to throw off l\tfe ^xe^'s^^V^^ 
heatedj and from exchanging it tox XJckSAt 

i> ^ 
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old clothes on Sundays and holidays. Jane had, 
as her brother declared, been scarcely ever with- 
out colds since she entered the workhouse, as 
cousin Marshall had been kind enough to pro- 
vide lier with a complete suit on her entrance, 
which Jane was fond of wearing whenever she 
went to church, or to the gardens, or " 

" To the gardens ! What gardens V 

The public tea-gardens, where the girls and 
boys were treated very often on Sundays, some- 
times under guidance, and sometimes without any. 
Jane was very eloquent in describing these frolics, 
and others which took place within the walls. 

Miss Burke had little hope of counteracting 
such influences as these by an occasional visit; 
but she now said what she thought most likely 
to impress the mind of the poor girl, and then 
proceeded to find Susan, in order to recommend 
Jane to her care. She was glad to see Wilkes, 
the master, unaccompanied by his wife, and con- 
versing with a gentleman whom she knew to be 
one of the visitors. Before she reached them, 
she perceived that Ned was following her with a 
wistful look. 

" Have you anything more to say to me ?" she 
inquired. 

*^ Only, ma'am, that perhaps you may know 
when we may get out. I should like to see the 
time when we shall get out." 

" I wish I could tell you, my dear boy ; but I 
can only guess, like you. I guess it will be when 
Jane is £t for service, and ^o\x lotVaXiwa \sl^^ 
£e]d8 or elsewhere." 
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" I can labour now," said the boy, brightening. 
** If they would try me, I am sure I could dig all 
day." 

*^ Be patient, Ned ; and then, if you turn out 
a clever workman when the right time comes, 
who knows but you may not only keep out of the 
workhouse yourself, but prevent somebody else 
from coming in ?" 

Ned smiled, pulled his forelock, and went 
away cheered. 

Mr. Nugent, the visitor, met Miss Burke with 
an observation on the improvement of work- 
houses which rendered them accessible to female 
benevolence; whereas they were once places 
where no lady could set her foot. Miss Burke 
gravely replied that there was much yet for bene- 
volence to do. The necessary evils of a work- 
house were bad enough ; and it was afflicting to 
see them needlessly aggravated, — ^to see poverty 
and indigence confounded, and blameless and 
culpable indigence, temporary distress, and per- 
manent destitution, all mixed up together, and 
placed under the same treatment. These distinc- 
tions were somewhat too nice for the gentleman's 
perceptions; at least, while announced in ab- 
stract terms. He stood in an attitude of per- 
plexed attention, while Wilkes asked whether 
she would have the paupers live in separate 
dwellings. 

Miss Burke observed that the evil began out 
of the workhouse ; and that the want of proper 
dist'mctions there made clas^\fiLC;x\\oxi \ci ^^ 
/louae an imperative duty. 
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" We are too apt,** she said, " to regard all the 
poor alike, and to speak of them as one class, 
whether or not they are dependent; that is, 
whether they are indigent or only poor. There 
must always be poor in every society ; that is, 
persons who can live by their industry, but have 
nothing beforehand. But that there should be 
able-bodied indigent, that is, capable persons 
who cannot support themselves, is a disgrace to 
every society, and ought to be so far regarded 
as such as to make us very careful how we con- 
found the poor and the indigent'' 

**I assure you, ma'am,'* said Wilkes, "it 
grieves me very much to see -honest working 
men, or sober servants out of place, come here 
to be mixed up with rogues and vagabonds." 
) " But they are all indigent alike," observed 
Mr. Nugent, "or your honest labourers wouM 
not have to come here." 

" All indigent, certainly, sir ; but not all alike* 
We have had cottagers here for a time, aftei 
losing cows and pigs by accident ; and even 
little farmers after a fire on their premises ; and 
labourers, when many hundreds were turned ofl 
at once from the public works. Now, this sort 
of indigence is very different from that which 
springs out of vice." 

" It seems to me," said Miss Burke, *• that af 

wide a distinction ought to be made between 

temporary and lasting \x\^A^etvc,^^ «:cA V^vw^exi 

wnocent and guilty \ivd\g,e\vee,>N\^\\xvVW^«a^ 

house, as between povexty ^^V'^^^?^^^''^^^ 
t; and as the numbexE aTe,l\>^\v^N^>^^^ 
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equal, I Bbould think it might easily be done. I 
suppose, Mr. Wilkes, those who require perma- 
nent support, the invalids and the thoroughly 
depraved, are few in comparison with those 
who come in and so out again after a time." 

"Very few indeed, ma'am. Mr. Nugent 
knows that our numbers ' are for ever varying. 
One year we may have seven hundred in the 
house, and another year not so much as three 
hundred. It seems to me the surest way of 
making the industrious into vagabonds, and the 
sober into rogues, to mix them all up together ; 
to say nothing of the corruption to the children." 

"I heard the other day ,'* said Mr, Nugent, 
**that few of the children whoha,ve been brought 
up here turn out well. But it can't be helped, 
madam. The plan of out-door pay must have 
its limits, and our building a new house for the 
moral or immoral, is out of the question in the 
present state of the funds. The rate has in- 
creased fearfully of late, as your brother will tell 
you. I confess I do not see what is to become 
of the system altogether, if we go on as we have 
been doing for the last five years." 

Miss Burke observed that she was far from 
wishing to urge any new expenses. She rather 
believed that much money would be saved by 
enabling the industrious to pursue their employ- 
ments undisturbed, and by keeping the young 
and well-djsposed out of the coxi\.^.%\oxv ^1 \a.^ 
example. She pointed out iVie ca«»e ol ^wss^ks. -^ 
ne of great hardship, awA t\iat ol \\N.^^ ^« 
one of much danger. WWVe^ co\At«^^^ 
to^ Susan being a good K«\^ w^^ ^ 
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qualified servant, and iold that the other woman 
had been discharged from various services for 
theft and other crimes. 

Mr. Nugent who, in the midst of his talk 
about improvement, disliked trouble and innova- 
tion, related that an attempt at classification had 
once been made by building a wall across the 
yard, to separate the men and women ; but that 
the wall had been pulled down in a riot of the 
paupers, after which it was considered too fo^ 
midable an undertaking to rebuild it. 

Miss Burke thought, on her way home, that 
classification must begin among the guardians d 
the poor, before much reformation could b( 
looked for. The intrepid and active amon^ 
the gentlemen, if separated from the fearfu 
and indolent, might carry the day against th( 
ill-conducted paupers ; but such a result wai 
scarcely to be hoped while the termagant Mn 
Wilkes monopolized all authority within thi 
walls, and the majority of the guardians insistei 
on the let-alone plan of policy being pursued 
a plan under which everything was let alone bu 
the rates, which increased formidably from yet 
to year. 



Chapter III. 
TEA. AISD TNMfL. 



^B. Burke came in eaiVieT ^>v«'^,^^^^V^\^ 
t^g. the nrst time since his ^K^xex^^ ^^S^:J 
>tt/rf enjoy her society in p^ace- ^ 
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rived wet and chilly from a stonny ride, and found 

a little fire, just enough for a rainy summer's evenr 

ing, burning brightly in the grate, the tea appa* 

ratus prepared, his slippers set ready, his study 

gown awaiting him, and a pile of new medical 

books laid within reach, as if to offer him the 

choice of reading or conversation, he wisiied 

within himself that Louisa would leave home no 

more till he was married^ if that time should ever 

come. This wish was pardonable ; for he was, to 

use his own expression, so accustomed to ' be 

spoiled by his sister that he scarcely knew what 

comfort was while she was away. - 

** Any notes or messages for me, Louisa ?" he 
inquired, before resigning himself to his domestic 
luxuries. 

*'Alas, yes!" she replied, handing him two 
or three from their appointed receptacle. 

*• These will all do to-morrow," he cried ; " so 
make tea wliile I change my coat'' A direction 
which was gladly obeyed. On his return he 
flung the books on a distant table, stretched him- 
self out with feet on fender, coaxed his dog with 
one hand, and sti^ed his steaming cup with the 
other. 

**I wish I were a clergyman,'* were his first 
words. 

** To have parsonage comforts without ^ettin^ 

wet through in earning them^l %wyS^^^'>^ ^^^ 
Louisa, laughing. 
" You are far from the mark, l*om%^-' 
Lomsa made many guea&ea, ^YL y^wu%. * 
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capricious patients, provoking consulting plq 
clans, unpaid bills, jealous competitm» i 
otber causes of annoyance. 

^* No, no, dear. It is a deeper matter tl 
any of these. The greatest question now moT 
in the world is, * What is charity?* " 

" Alas, yes ! And who can answer it ? Jo 
son gave a deficient answer^ and Paley a wr< 
one ; and who can wonder that multitudes m 
mistakes after them V* 

" A clergyman, Louisa, a wise clergyman \ 
discerns times and seasons, may set many rig 
and God knows how many need it ! He will 
follow up a text from Paul with a definition fi 
Johnson and an exhortation from Paley. 
will not suppose because charity once m< 
alms-giving that it means it still ; or tha 
kind-hearted man must be right in thin) 
kindness of heart all-sufficient, whether its m 
festation be injurious or beneficial. He will 
recommend keeping the heart soft by gi^ 
green gooseberries to a griped child, — as 
might fairiy do if he carried out Paley 's ji 
eiple to its extent." 

** A professional illustration," replied Lot 

•' You want me to carry it on unto the be 

charity of giving the child bitter medicine. ] 

brother, let the clergyman preaok as wisely 

benignantiy as he tnay, 'w\>} ^vjwNAl ^^^ ^ 

him ? Cannot you, do xioX. 1Q>3., ^^^^iw: 

e7twriiently by example?' v ^v.^^^ 

'* TAat is the very tXung;' Te^v^^V«t> 
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'' I am afraid my example preaches against my 
prindples. — 0» dear, if it was but as easy to 
know how to do right as to do it V* 

"What can have wounded your conscience 
to-day ?" replied Louisa. " You are generally 
as ready in applying principles as decided in 
icting upon them. What can have placed you 
n a new position since morning Y* 

** Nothing : but my eyes are more opened to 
hat in which I already stood ; and really, 
iiouisa, it is a very questionable one. I will 
ell you. — I am a medical officer of various 
barities which would be good if benevolent 
ktention and careful management could make 
tem so, but of the tendency of which I think 
}ry ill. Tlie question is whether I am not doing 
ore harm than good by officiating at the Dis- 
msary and Lying-in Hospital, while it is clear 
me that the absence of these charities would 
5 an absence of evil to society V 
" You must remember, brother, thi^t your 
tcession would have no other effect than to put 
lother medical officer in your place. I am 
raid you are not yet of consequence enough," 
ugliing, ** to show that these institutions must 
and or fall with you." 

*^ That argument of yours, Louisa, has done 
ng and good service to many a bad cause. I 
m allow it no more weight with me than with 
discontented Catholic in goo<i o\^ \^i^^«i^ 
^8- , No; my plea to m^ oviii ^av^\& V« 
erto been that my office gave xue *cve ^Y^^ 
/of promoting my owuV\ftv;?^ \>tiOcv/«xa 
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the benefoctoTS and the poor ; bat I begin to 
think I may do so much more effectually by 
resigning my office in those charities which I 
consider to be doing harm, openly stating my 
reasons, of course." 

" Have you long meditated this, brother ?** 

*' Yes, for several months ; but a particular 
circumstance has roused my attention to-day. 
These anniversary times always disgust me,^ 
these stated periods for lauding the benevolent and 
exhibiting the benefited. I am sure the annual 
dinner would be better attended* by the 'sub* 
Bcribers to the Dispensary, for instance, if the 
custom of parading round the room as many of 
the patients as could be got hold of were dis- 
continued. But it is the matter of fact of the 
Report, and the way in which it is viewed by the 
patrons, that has startled me to-day. 1 was re- 
ferred to, as usual, by the secretary and one or 
two more for information respecting certain 
classes of patients, and I was shown the Report 
which is to be read after dinner to-morrow." 
You will scarcely guess what is the principal 
topic of congratulation in it." 

" That Lord B takes the chair to-morrow, 

perhaps ? Now, do not look angry, but let me 
guess a^ain. That the subscriptions have in- 
creased V* 

*' Aim in an opposite directioii» and you will 

''That the funds are itia>3ffiLC\«i\.1 C,«q.^^ 
''Ju9t9o. The number oi xjaXw»xa y«^ ^ 
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creased so much, that a further appeal is made 
to the puhlic in behalf of this admirable charity, 
which has this year relieved just double the 
number it relieved ten years ago." 

^' I thought," said Louisa, '* that its primary 
recommendation, ten years ago, was that it was 
to lessen die amount of sickness among the 
poor." 

" True," replied her brother ; " and upon this 
understanding many subscribed who are now 
rejoicing over the numbers of the sick. If the 
plague were to visit us, they might see the 
matter in its right light. They would scarcely 
rejoice that live hundred more were brought to 
the pest-house daily." 

" But how comes the increase?" inquired 
Louisa. *' I understand it in the case of the 
Lying-in Charity, which seems to me the worst: 
in existence, except perhaps foundling hospitals ; 
but this is diflFerent • " 

*' From all other institutions, it is to be 
hoped," interrupted her brother. ^^ It is dread- 
ful to see the numbers of poor women disap- 
pointed of a reception at the last moment, and 
totally unprovided. The more are admitted; the 
more are thus 4isapp4>tated ; and those who are. 
relieved quit the hospital in a miserable state of 
destitution." 

" Probably, brolfaer. What else could be 
expected under so direct a bounty on improvi- 
dence — under so high a premium on ipo^\3\a3»a\i.\ 
But how do you imagine the nuta\^t ol w^ vcl- 

8 Tj^ 
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hi due pfoporticm to the general incireas 
Bumbers in the place ?" 

^ •* Alas, no ! They are much mote nume 
Not only do numbers increase very ra|ndly ; 
flrom their increasing beyond the means of > 
Portable subsistence, the people are subject 
multitude of diseases arising from hardship a 
It would make your heart ache if I were U 
you how large a proportion of my Dispel 
patients are children born puny from the c 
tution of their parents, or weakly boys and { 
- stunted by bad nursing,, ot women who wan< 
^d warmth more than medicine, or men ^ 
1 can never cufe until they are provided 
better food." 

** How you must wish sometimes that 
mirgery was stocked with coals and butc 
meat V* 

; ** If it were, Louisa, the evil would onl 
increased, provided this Bort of medidne 
given gratki, like my drugs. There is ] 
enough done by -the poor taking for granted 
they are to b^ supplied with medicine and a< 
gratis all their lives : the evil is increasing i 
day by their looking on assistance in child** 
as tlieir due ; and if they learn to expect 
and warmth in like manner, their misery wi! 
complete." 

- ** But what can we do, brother? Dis 

exists: no immediate remedy is in the ham 

the poor themselves. What can be done ?" 

" These are difficulties^ Louisa^ which do| 

^elaof&U had imtituUoxiftv-*^ ^ to»»X ^ 
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We must mak6 tlie best of a vast amount of 
present misery, thankful that we see at length 
tiie error of having caused it We must steadily 
refuse to increase it, and employ all the energies 
of thinking heads and benevolent hearts in pre* 
venting its recurrence, and shortening to the 
utmost its duration. Here is ample scope for 
All the tenderness of sensibility which moralists 
ivould encourage, and for all the wisdom which 
can alone convert that tenderness into true 
oharity.** 
*^ What should be our first step, brother V* 
" To ascertain clearly the problem which we 
are to solve. The grand question seems to me 
to be tliis — How to reduce the number of the 
indigent ? which includes, of course, the question, 
How to prevent the poor becoming indigent V* 

'^ If this had been the problem originally pro- 
losed, brother, there would have been little indi* 
^ence now: but formerly people looked no 
urther than the immediate relief of distress, and 
hought the reality of the misery a sufficient 
varrant for alms-giving." 

*^ And what is the consequence, Louisa ? Just 
his : that the funds raised for the relief of pauper* 
sm in this country exceed threefold the total 
avenues of Sweden and Denmark. Aye; our 
charitable fund exceeds the whole revenue of 
>pain ; and yet distress is more prevsleTxt thsn. 
rer, and goes on to inorea^ evet^ ^^^x* '^^^ 
Uure of British benevolence, Na»\. ^w-^ \X. \^ \S) 
foaajt, has hitherto been comp\^\.^\ ^xA^'^J 
1/ of right direction. " 
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"Well, brotKer, how wonld y 
0OW would you set about U$»ening 
tf the indigent?" 

" I would aim at two objectg : ii 
fond on which labourers subekt, an 
ing their numbers to this fiind. — F 
these purposes, not only should the 
of increasing capital be actively ] 
immense amount which is now u 
f;onsumed by the indigent should 
jnirpoHeB of production. This can 
suddenly ; but it should be don 
steadily, and at a gradually inc 
This would have the effect, at tlie i 
fulfilling the other important obj 
limiting the number of consumers 
portion to the fund on which they si 

" You would gradually abolish . 

institutions tlien O no ! not all 

some that neither lessen capital 
populaUon. You would let such n 

" There are some which I wou 
vigorously and perseveringly as ] 
all which have the enlightenment 
for their object. Schools should 
and improved without any other ii 
number and capabilities of the peopl 

" What ! all schools 1 Schools 
tenance is given as well as educatit 

"The maintenance part oi'ftie.T 

dropped, and theinRtructwnteava 

" But, brother, if one 6**^^5; 

aauBtHBce a that the ipoot w 
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Upon a false support, does not this apply in the 
case of a gratuitous education ?" 

** The time will come, I trust, Louisa, when 
the poorer classes will provide wholly for them* 
lelves and their families ; but at present we musf 
t^ content with making them provide what i# 
BssentiajL to eiUstence. To enable them to do 
this, they must be educated ; and as education is 
not essential to existence, we may fairly offer it 
a^tis till they have learned to consider it indis- 
pensable. Even now, I would have all those pay 
Munething for the e^lucation of their children 
ivho can ; but let all be educated, whether they 
my or not." 

*' The blindfc and the deaf and dumb* I sup- 
x>se, among others?" 

(' Yes ; and in th^e cases I. wpuld allow of 
naintenance also, since the unproductive cour 
umption" of capital in these cases is so small as 
o be imperceptible, and such relief does nof act 
18 a premium upon population. A man will 
carcely be in any degree induced to marry by 
he prospect of his blind or deaf cliildren being 
•i^ken off his hands, as the chances are ten thou- 
And to one against any of his offspring bemg 
hug infirm. Such relief should be given till 
;here are none to claim it." 

'* I heard the other day, brother, of a marriage 
aking place between a blind man and woman in 

he asylum at X " 

"Indeed! If anything cou\A. m^^ \»a.^>2i5 
J»e institutions on my proacubeii VvaX, \N.N^avi 
fucha&ctas that. The xaa.u coviNii ^Vi 
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organ, and the woman knit, and make sask-line, 
I suppose V* 

'* Just so ; and tliey could each do sevenl 
other things, hut, of course^ not those common 
offices which are essential to the rearing of a 
family. It struck me immediately as a crime 
against society. Well-**what other charities 
should stand?** 

^' Whatever else I resign, Louisa, I shall 
retain my office at the Casualty Hospital I 
"hope this kind of relief will he dispensed with in 
a future age ; hut the people are not yet in a 
condition to provide against the fractures, wounds 
and bruises which befall them in following their 
occupations. This institution may rank with 
Blind Asylums.** 

*' And what do you think of alms-houses for 
the aged V 

** That they are very bad things. Only con- 
sider the numbers of young people that marry 
under the expectation of getting their helpless 
parents maintained by the public! There are 
caseS of peculiar hardship, through deprivation of 
natural protection, where the aged should be 
taken care of by the public. But the instances 
are -very rare where old people have no reiap 
tions ; and it should be as universal a rule that 
working men should support their parents, as 
that they should support their children. If this 
rule were allowed, we im^Yvt «>^ft %«isi^\ww^^ 
ihat genial spirit of c\\M\t^ wi^ ws«\ ^\te\ 
amontr the poor, whose eiilmeVAOTi n^^ ««. «* ^ 
iooum, without reflecting xYiaX vt^ o.«^V*^^ 
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cftased it by tlie injudicious direction of our owti 
benevolence. — ^This reminds me of the Bridge* 
mans. Mark how those poor children are dis« 
posed of. Two are taken care of by distant relm« 
tions who have never in their lives accepted cha- 
rity, except the schooling of their children^ A 
nearer relation, who has, to my knowledge, use* 
lessly consumed many a pound of the charitable 
fund, sends the other two to the workhouse." 

*' A case very appropriate to what you have 
been saying, brother. But how is poor Sally? 
Can nothing save her sight?" 

** Nothing, I fear. I have already spoken of 
her case to several governors of the Blind Asylum^ 
where I hope she may be received on the first 
vacancy. The Marshalls are too sensible, I am 
sure, not to see the advantage of getting her 
placed there ; and it may be the means of re- 
leasing one of the others from the workhouse." 

Louisa now related her morning's adventures. 
Her brother smiled as he warned her that she 
would, no doubt, be pronounced an eccentric 
young woman by Mr. Nugent, and declared that 
he thought her in the way to be admirably dis- 
ciplined, between the railings of Mrs. Wilkes, the 
rude wonder of the paupers, and the more refined 
^culations of those who had different notions 
of charity from herself. 

- Louisa considered that an im^^ortaut coK^U- 

taent of charity was its capa\>\\\V^ oi '''' >««rai!S|, 

aJl tbiDgs." She blushed white ii\\e di^wSo^V 

Aer beat friend the little ttia\^ fAie Vi«i'«^ «KV^' 

io m her altempts to do goo^L. KXs*^^ ^ 



b«ggav8 slie liltlo regarded, as it was the 
of all who passed along the streets of i 
regulated city without giving alms ; mueli 
things to bear were the astgnislunent 
fellow-members of the school committer 
refusing to sanction large gifts of i^lothin^ 
ehildren ; the glances of tne visitors of ti 
and blanket chanties^ when she decline 
scribing and yielding her services ; and 
aU^ the observations of relatives whom 
spected, and old friends whom she loved, 
hardness of heart and laxity of principle 
by those who thought and acted as she dj 
* '* Jjaxity of principle ! " e3!;claime4 her 1 
** That is a singular charge to bring in 
caso ;^*^s if less vigour of principle was.r 
to reflect on the wisest, and to c^opt u 
methods.of doing good than to let lundj 
tions run in the ruts of ancient institutio 
i^ioald say that the vigour of principle is < 
•ide/V 

: ** Better make no . decision «bout ity 1 
It is not the province of charity to medi 
motives, whatever its real province ma 
But about your medical offices ; — ^it seemi 
that you must resign them, tliUiking as y 

** And then what a hard-hearted* bruta 
I shall be thought," said her brother, sm 
- ** No) no: only an oddity. B\H the 
faUions upon you may prove good for tb 
of charity." 

'' It shAll be done, Louisa ; wA that i 
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shall give up the Dispensary and the Xying-in 
Charity, and keep the Casualty Hospital. A| 
for the Workhouse Infirmary " *• - 

*' Aye ; I was wondering what you would say 
to that.'* ; 

**• I like it no hetter, but considerably worse, 
than many others ; but it stands on a differelit 
footing, inasmuch as it is established by law; 
and it seems to me that I must follow other me* 
thods of abolition than that of withdrawing my 
services. There is no place of appeal for such 
an act, as there is in the case of a voluntary 
:harity." 

** There is little enough that is voluntary in 
this case, to be sure, brother. Such complaints 
about the rate from the payers ! Such an asser- 
tion on the part of the poor of their right to a 
maintenance by the state! Whence arises this 
right r 

'M do not admit it," replied her brother. 
^ Those who do admit it, differ respecting its 
origin. Some assert the right of every individual 
bom into any community to a maintenance from 
the state ; regarding the state and its members 
B8 holding the relation of parent and children. 
This seems to me altogether a fallacy ; — origi- 
nating in benevolent feelings, no doubt, but 
supported only by a false analogy. The stale 
cannot control the number of it& meiubet%^ wo^t 
Tjcreaee, at its will, the subsislence-^tAv «»^^ 
herefore, if it engaged to suppott. «SV \Jti^ xftffm 
/» that might he bom to it, it Yici\j\^ w«k 
^o«« than it might have t\ie ^o^« \.o i 
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form. — Others, xrho admit this in the abstract, 
plead for the right of the indigent of Great Bri< 
tain to a maintenance from the state, on the 
ground of the disabilities to which the poor are 
peculiarly liable in this country, from the aristo* 
cratic nature of some of our institutions, the op- 
pressive amount of taxation, and its presiurs 
upon the lower classes. I admit a claim to relief 
here ; but the relief should not be given, even 
could it be effectual, in the shape of an arbitra^ry 
institution like that of our pauper system. The 
only appropriate relief is' to be found in the xt* 
moval of the grievances complained of; in the 
modification of certain of our institutions ; in the 
lightening, and, yet more, in the equalization of 
taxation. — Mark what a state we have arrived at 
from our mistaken recognition of this right to 
support 1 Though the subsistence-fund has in* 
creased at a rapid rate within a hundred yeart^ 
through the improvements introduced by art and 
civilization, the poor-rate has, in tiiat time, in^ 
creased from five or six hundred thousand pounds 
a year to upwards of eight millions I " 

*' Some say," observed his sister, '' that it is 
not the recognition of the right which has caused 
the mischief, but the imperfect fulfilment of the 
original law. You know better than I whether 
this is true." 

" It is clear," replied her brother, " that nei* 
ther the letter not tVie aipvtv^i ol >^^ tsixsessaiiLVsKsiL 
waa adhered to ; but VtV* »\ao cV^t ^\^\si^^«»x 
law, the state ptomi^d mot^ ^^J^^ ^^ ^ V^ 
form. Did you ever xead^.^^^^^^^^^^^ 



tite famoui 43d of Elisabetli ? No? There lies 
Blaeksione< I will show it you»" 

'* But firat tell mo what state the poor were 
in when that iK;t was passed." 

'* For the credit of Elizabeth's government, it 
is certainly necessary to premise what you in*- 
quire about.— ^Fron} the year 597, that is, from 
Pope Gregory's time, tithes paid to the clergy 
were expressly directed to be divided into four 
parts, as Blackstone here tells us, you see ; one 
part^for the bishops, one for the clergyman, incum«^ 
bent, or parson ; one for Repairing and keeping up 
the church; and one for the maintenance of thei 
poor," 

'* But do the clergy pay a fourth part of tlieif 
tithes to the poor ? ** 

" O no," replied her brother, laughing. " That 
troublesome order was got rid of many hundred 
years ago ; and so was the clause respecting the 
share of the bishops ; so that tithes became, in tf 
short tin>e, a very pretty consideration. Well ; 
though some notice of the poor was occasionally 
taken by the legislature, no complaints of theiir 
state made much noise till Henry VII L sup- 
nressed the monasteries. These monasteries 
nad supported crowds of idle poor, who were 
BOW turned loose upon the country ; and with 
them a multitude of vagabond monks, who were 
a nuisance to the whole kingdom. It became 
necessary to stop the joaming, begging, and 
thieving, which went on to the di^xiv^i.'^ ^tA \k^^ 
of air honest peop/e; and for t\i\;a '^\>^%^^^^^ 
famous act of EJizabeth was ti^xxv^^St* '^^^ 
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statute enacts, ' * That the churchwardens and 
overseers shall take order, from time to time, 
(with the consent of two or more justices,) for 
setting to work the children of all such wliose 
parents shall not be thought able to keep and 
maintain their children ; and also for setting to 
work all such persons, married or unmarried, 
having no means to maintain them, and using 
no ordinary or daily trade to get their living by; 
and also to raise, by taxation, &c., a convenient 
stock of flax, to set the poor on work ; and also 
competent sums of money for and towards the 
necessary relief of the lame, impotent, old, blind, 
and such other among them, being poor and not 
able to work.' You see how this is aimed at . 
vagabonds as well as designed for the impotent - 
Many a monkish bosom, no doubt, heaved a sigh 
at the mention of ' a convenient stock of flax.' " 

'^ Surely, brother/' said Louisa, '' the state ' 
promises by this act just what you said no state 
could fairly promise, without having the control j 
of its numbers ; it promises to support all its ! 
indigent members." I 

'^ It does; and it promises another thing i 
equally impossible of fulfilment. Here is an en- j 
gagement to find employment for all who would 
not or could not procure it for tliemselves. Now, 
as the employment of labour must depend on die 
amount of the subsistence-fund, no law on 
earth can enforce t\\e eim^VyjtQss^&i ^l \s^Qitftk Wmut 
than that fund can su^^otvr 
'' Then this pxomia^ \ivx^ ^^^^ "^^ VSmfc^A 

suppose V^ 
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^VMady attempts have been made to fulfil itt 
all of which have had the effect of diverting in- 
dustry from its natural channel, and taking' the 
occupation of the independent labourer out of 
his hands to put it into that of the pauper. This 
if so ruinous an operation, that the wonder is how 
the pauper system has failed to swallow up all 
our resources,. and make us a nation of paupers.*' 

*' In which case," observed Louisa, *' the 
state would be found to have engaged to main* 
tain, itself in a pauper condition. What a blunder ! 
Fwenty-four millions of paupers are bound by 
law to maintain twenty-four millions of paupers !" 

*' This is the condition we shall infallibly be 
brought to, Louisa, unless we take speedy means 
to stop ourselves. . We are reeling down faster 
ind taster towards the gulf, and two of our 
three estates. Lords and Commons, have de- 
[flared that we shall soon be in it ; — that in a few 
more years . the profits of all kind of property 
Hrill be absorbed by the increasing rates, and 
capital will therefore cease to be invested ; land 
prill be let out of cultivation, manufactures will 
be discontinued, commerce will cease, and the 
nation become a vast congregation of paupers.'' 

*^ Dreadful! brother.. How can we all go 
piietly about our daily business with such a 
prospect before us ? " 

*' A large proportion of the nalioiv kwQ^% 
^ktle about the matter : some \\oi^ \!ivaX.ld.\]^^^st 
^vMeDce, or something wVW uiU\l«t^ \o %as< 
; others think that it ia no b\»Va^^^ ol \Xx€vc 

1? 
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and those wbose business it is are at a loss wliat 
to do/' 

" But how long has there been so much cause 
for alarm V 

" Only within a few years. Thanks to the 
ungracious mode of executing the law, it eJGTected 
less mischief during a century and a half than 
might have been anticipated. When persons 
could be relieved only in their own parishes, and 
when that relief was given in a manner which 
exposed the applicant to a feeling of degradation 
among his neighbours, few asked relief who 
could by any means subsist witliout it. Work- 
houses, too, were regarded as odious places, and 
to the workhouse paupers must go, in those days, 
if out of employ ; and all who had any sense of 
comfort or decency delayed to the very last mo- 
ment classing themselves with paupers. So that, 
up to 1795, the state was less burdened with pan* 
perism than, from the bad system it had adopted, 
it deserved." 

What makes you fix that precise date ?" 
Because in that year a change took place in 
the administration of the poor-laws, which has 
altered the state of the country disastrously. 
There was a scarcity that season, and conse- 
quently much difficulty with our paupers, among 
whom now appeared not only the helpless, but 
able-bodied, industrious men, who could no longer 
tnaintain their famiWett. \\ ^w^ tro^x >3;!cvVs5>aAr 
iJHtelv agreed by tVe comtvVj \svt!L^^\ft.%s %a* 
ofBerkehiie, and ftlt^tviw^* ol qW^ ^«^»^ 
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the middle and south of England, that icich and 
such ought to be and should henceforth be the 
veekly income of the labouring poor; and a 
table was published exhibiting the proportions of 
this income according to the size of families and 
die price of bread." 

**• But how could that mend the matter ? " ex* 
claimed Louisa. *' These magistrates and the 
public could not increase the quantity of bread, 
ind where was the use then of giving money ? 
It was merely taking bread from those who had 
earned it, to give it to those who had not." 

** Just so ;^ but these magistrates did not hap- 
pen to view the matter as you do ; and we have 
^reat cause to rue their short-sightedness. — * 
Mark how the system has worked !«-Ail labourers 
are given to understand that they ought to have 
s gallon loaf of wheaten bread weekly for each 
member of their families, and one over ; that is, 
three loaves for two people, and eleven for ten. 
John comes and says that his wife and four 
shildren and himself must have seven loaves, 
costing twelve shillings; but that he can earn 
only nine shillings. As a matter of course, three 
ihiliings are given him from the parish. — Next 
comes Will. He has a wife and six children, 
snd must have nine loaves, or fourteen shillings 
snd eightpence. He earns ten shillings, and 
receives the rest from the pansVv. Ra\. v^ ^.\^« 
mbond whom no capitatist w'\\V a.<itoSX. m>^wcsL\v>» 
tteM. Work'i% out of tho cjv\e%\AOW\ XjwX. >^ 
nily must be fed, and want ti\tt\\X V^w^^^-^ 
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the parish pays him thixteen 'shilKngs and Mght- 
pence." 

** So that in fact," observed Louisa, ** eleven 
kwYes are earned by these three families, and the 
twelve still deficient are taken from other earners. 
How very unjust! How very ruinous! But 
does this kind of management still go on ? ** 

** Universally in the agricultural counties, with 
such slight variations as are introduced by local 
circumstances. — Great allowance must be made 
for the pressure of difficulties at the time when 
this 83rstem was adopted ; but the system itself is 
execrable, however well-meaning its authors. Hie 
industry of the lower classes has been half ruined 
by it, and their sense of independence almost 
annihilated. The public burdens have become 
well nigh overwhelming ; and the proportion of 
supply and demand in all the departments of 
industry is so deranged that there is no saying 
when it can be rectified." 

^' It is rather hard upon the poor,*' observed 
Louisa, '* that we should complain of their impro- 
vidence when we bribe them to it by promising 
subsistence at all events. Paupers will spend and 
marry faster than their betters as long as this 
system lasts." 

'' It makes one indignant to see it," replied 
her brother. '* I am now attending an industrious 
young man, a shopkee^r, who has been at- 
tached for years, bul yi\\\ xvoX xaarrj >c^\i\^ ^- 
cumatance^ justify it. He ^m^.^ ^^v^ ^»««. n»^ 
Mee every year; and Yii)ii iw Aqtl^. ^^»eJfe«« 
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ra hava married in his parish during tho 
hat he has been waiting.'' 
Ul these things, brother, bring us round to 
uestion, what are we to do ? " 
ifou must enlighten the children in your 
»!, and ail the poor you have, any influenca 
Louisa. As for me,— -it is unnecessary to 
my lips upon it to my country patients, 
seldom enter a farmhouse without hearing 
laints of the system. But our towns are too 
about the matter. General, cahn, enlieht^ 
deliberation is required, and that without 
of time. — I am prepared with testimony 
cting the increase of sickness and mortality 
I accompanies the augmentation of the 
rate. Most happy should I be to have the 
rtunity of delivering it.'* 
3ur wise men," said Louisa, '* must start 
I the old question, and the nation must 
r round them to be taught anew, * fVhai is 
UyV" 



Chapter IV. 
PAUPER LIFE. 



e could pass the gates oi X\v^ v«oii!!EtfS^^ 
'day without seeing \iQW ttowJcw tdSs* 
^ttiong the claimanu o£ ouV-dkO« "^^ 
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but few could guess, without following these ap-' 
plicants to their homes, how much guilt attended, 
not only their poverty, but the advancement of 
their claims ; — guilt which would never have 
been dreamed of unless suggested and encouraged 
by a system which destroys the natural connexion 
between labour and its rewards. 

Mrs. Bell's husband was now out of woxlr, 
after having earned and regularly spent twenty- 
five shillings a week for many months. His 
third child had died after a long illness, and one 
which had proved expensive to the parish, from 
whence this family now derived four and sixpence 
a week. Mrs. Bell, who always went herself to 
receive the weekly allowance, lest her husband, 
tlirough his dislike of the business, should not 
*• manage it cleverly," took credit to herself for 
having given notice that the doctor need not 
take any more trouble about her poor boy, as he 
was past' hope and nothing more could be done 
for him ; but she omitted to state the reason of 
his being past hope, (viz., that he was dead,) 
because it would have been inconvenient to give 
up the allowance received on his account So 
no doctor came to ask awkward questions, and 
the money was a great comfort indeed. Mrs. 
Bell had truly managed the whole matter very 
" cleverly." She got another blanket, even out 
of due season, because the boy was apt to be cold 
at night. The Sick Poot ^o^v^ ^qn«^ \«t ^ 
certain sum weekly ii% \ow% »» ^Ve. ^^^\w^^ 
and two or three kind nei^VW^ fT^^W 
to call at their houses NvbenOce^^^'^^^^^^ 
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joint for dinner, to carry away a bUcc aiid vege- 
tables for the patient ; and if all these desired 
her to call on the same day, she managed to 
borrow a couple of hasins and ohey directions ; 
for though the patient could not eat three dinners 
at a time, nor perhaps even one, there were 
others in the house who liked savoury meat, and 
it was only returning their thanks for the '^ nou- 
rishing cordial " in poor Boh's name. Then 
came the lamentations over the impoesihility of 
burying him decently, and the thanksgivings for 
a half-crown here and there for the purpose ; 
and then hints ahout any old rag of black, and 
the pain to maternal feelings of having no 
mourning for so dear a child ; and the tears at 
sight of the hlack stuff gown, and the black silk 
bonnet, and the black cotton shawl, — all so much 
too good foir her before they were put into her 
hands, hut pronounced rusty, rotten old rubbish 
when surveyed at home. Then came the com- 
mands to the children to say nothing about Bob 
unless they were asked, and tlie jealousy of that 
prying, malicious old widow Pine, who peeped 
through her lattice a full hour before she should 
properly have awaked, and just in time to see the 
coffin carried out of the yard. Lastly came the 
subtraction of poor Bob's parish allowance from 
the rest before the money was delivered into her 
husband's hand. The early waking of widow 
Pine, and the use she might moke o^ ^\saX ^ 
saw, no mortal could pieveiit; W\. tSl "^ 
devolved upon herself, Mis. BeW «l^\.«.\tviV'a 
tl^at she bad •« managed \exy dCTeiVj?' 
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One day wlien she was going to tbe workhouie 
for her allowance, her husband accompanied her 
part of the way. Widow Pine was before them 
in the street, sitepping feebly along, supported 
by a stick in one hand and by the wall on the 
other side. 

" She'll trip over the tatters of her gown,'* 
exclaimed Bell. *' Poor old soul i she is not fit 
to walk the streets,— bent double, and ready to 
be knocked down by the first push. She will 
not trouble the parish long." 

** She will die in the streets," replied his wife, 
*' and with bad words in her mouth. She b for 
ever prying about people's affairsi and saying 
malicious things of her . neighbours. The old 
hypocrite ! she sits see-sawing herself, and drawl- 
ing hymns while she combs her grey hair that 
never was cut, and all the while pricking up her 
ears for scandal." 

** You and she never had much love ta lose,*' 
replied Bell, obeying his wife's motion to cross 
the street to avoid passing at the widow's elbow. 
She saw them, however, and sent her well-known 
piping after them, striking the pavement with 
her stick, to attract the notice of the passers by. 

'' I wish you joy of your blue gown, ICn. 
Bell ! 'Tis no great thing to lose a child that 
comes to life again- every parish pay-day !" 

'* Never mind the okl wretch," said BeH 
'^ By the by, I have observed you put off your 
black sometimes. What is it for ? " 

" The officers are so <\w\e.VL-i\!^hted about a 
neiv gowu^ They inigVA ta^'ft .oS. .i«Ea& ^^w^^l 
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they knew I had a friend that would give ne a 
gown ; and it really is a rag not worth disputing 
about" 

The husband was satisfied, but much annoyed 
with the abuse that came from over the way. 

^' I'll crush you, yet!" railed the old woman. 
** I can, and I will, such a pack of knaves and 
liars as you are! You'll soon hear from the 
parish, I warrant you! You*ll soon be posted 
tor cheats ! ** 

'^ I say, goody, hold your foul tongue, or 111 
correct yoii as you little think for>" said Bell. 

*' You ! what harm can you do me, I wonder ? 
—-you that are lost, and I a holy person." 

•' A holy person ! How do you mean holy ? " 
asked Bell, laughing. 

" How do you mean holy ! Why, sure of 
heaven, to be sure. I'm sure of heaven, I tell 
you, and you are lost ! God has given me nothing 
else, for a miserable life I've had of it ; but he 
has given me grace, and is not that enough ? " 

''You must keep it close locked up some- 
where, for never a one found out you nad it," 
said Mrs. Bell <' I doubt the Talbots that have 
been so kind to you have never seen much of 
your grace." 

'* lund to me ! The proud, mean, slanderinff 
folks ! You little know the Talbots if you think 
they can be generous to anybody. They'll meet 
you hereafter when I shall be in a better 
place !" 

" That 18 pretty well,*' said BeW, *^ nnXskcl :^^>x 
have bad bed and board, cloibef^ axA c<q\s&s^ 
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from that family firom your youth up. Sappoia 
I tell them what you say, neighbour." 

'' As you please. It is only what I have told 
them myself. I shall look to hear you cune 
them soon, Mrs. Bell, for they have been tdd 
how you take parish money for your dead child 
So you got a blanket to keep the boy warm? 
He is in a hot place now, — a little unregenente 
devil as he was ! If he was not to be saved, yoa 
are well off to be rid of him so soon." 

The husband and wife quickened their pace 
till they got out of hearing, the one full of dis* 
gust, the other of the fear of detection. She 
was anxious to receive her money before the 
widow should arrive ; but there was already such 
a crowd about the gates that she saw she must 
wait long for her turn. 

^■' Two of the paupers had secured a seat on the 
door-step of an opposite house: the one, a well- 
known beggar, whose occupation had never been 
effectually interfered with by the police; the 
other, a young man, who was jeered at as a 
stranger by some who weekly resorted to this 
place. One gave him joy of his admission to 
the pauper brotherhood ; another asked how ht 
liked waiting on the great ; a third observed that 
he could not judge till he had waited two hours 
in the snow of a winter's noon. 

** Never fret yourself for their gibes. Hunt," 

said Childe, the beggar. *^ You are more in the 

way to do well than you have been this many a 

day. Yon may make w\\aX ^o\x vj\VV o€ tha ^^t, 

if you do but know how to ^et «^io>AVC* 
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glad to hear it," said Hunt, fidgeting 
a atate of great agitation. *^ I'm lure the 
w well enough what to make of us. Not 
o we ever hear from them about our 
be kept from starvation ; and they expect 
wonderfully grateful for a parish dole, 
J cut off a pound of meat a week from 
or soul's allowance within yonder walls, 
ise us to mix lye with our wheatea 
'Tis true, as I'm alive ! A man told me 
ow as he came out of yonder gate." 
1 ; let us get the pound of meat for our 
we can. I'll bet you a wager, Hunt, 
shilling a week more out of them for 
prank of theirs." 

e ! " cried Hunt. " I bet you a penny 
will be too sharp for you." 
»enny roll ! " exclainoied Childe. '* A 
ine is the lowest bet I ever lay, man, 
• red port to be paid to-night Come ! " 
might as well ask me to bet a diamond," 
it, laughing bitterly. '* How am I to 
.fine?" 

show you when our bunness here is 
lid Childe. ^^ Your fatlier was my friend, 
lid not open my confidence so easily, 
stand a minute at that fat woman's elbow, 
? Just to screen me a bit. There; 
do. Don't look round till I bid you." 
Hunt had permission to look round, h« 
knew his companion. Childe had slipped 
iristcd Allocking and V)0\x\k<l SX c^^^i^Ok 
«c/ <?/jjn, so M \^ WoVnwj. i^fi«>Bl[^ 
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He sprinkled a few grains from his snuff-box 
into his eyes, so as to look blear-eyed, and forth- 
with set himself to tremble all over, except hlB 
right arm which appeared stiiF. 

*^ I have had a slight stroke of palsy thu 
week, you see,*' said he. '^ I can just get abroid 
to show that I must have another shilling t 
week. — Hang it. Hunt, it is not worth the 
trouble for such a trifle, if it was not for the bet!* 

Hunt thought a shilling a week no trifle, and 
wondered how Childe came by such mighty 
notions. 

^' Because I've an e at the end of my name, 
man, that's all. That little letter makes a gieat 
man of me. It is worth house and board and 
tobacco and clothes to me for the whole of my 
old age. You think I am mad, I see ; but, 
hark'ee! did you never hear of Childe's hos- 
pital ? " 

" Yes ; near London. Is not it ? *' 

^^ Yes ; and I have the next turn there, and a 
merry life I make of it till I get in, fearing that 
the confinement may be rather too close for my 
liking. However, it is not a thing to be sneesed 
at. The money gathers so fast that 'tis thought 
we Childes shall have silver spoons by the time 
I enter the brotherhood. I like gentility, and I 
would give up a little roving for the sake of it" 

*' But how had you the luck to get on the 
list?" inquired Hunt. ** Who befriended youf" 

^^ Lord bless you, how little you know about 
such things 1 "Iwa^ 1 X^e^iu^xid]^ \L!& txuitees. 
Dot they me, Tlc^ey «ix^ >i>«?ft»\^\i v^ ib^ ^ir 
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Mtving them the trouble of searching further for 
a Child with an e at the end of his name. None 
ethers will do by the terms of the bequest, which 
is for the support of thirteen aged men of the 
same name with the pious founder. — ^A deal of 
pride in his piety, I doubt. Hunt. — ^Well : the 
nmds have grown and grown, and the tnM» 
tees can't use them up any how, though their 
dinners and plate and knick-knackeries are the 
finest of the fine, I'm told ; and the thirteen aged 
men have all they ask for. You should see what 
a figure I cut on the list of candidates, — ^alone 
m my glory, as they, say ; — * honest industry ' — 
*. undeserved poverty ' — ' infirmities of advancing 
years,' and so forth. I wonder they did not 
make a soldier or a sailor of- me at once, — ' to 
justify their choice,' as they finish by saying. 
Why, man, you look downright envious ! " 

'.' I wish any great man of the name of Hunt 
had endowed an hospital," sighed Hunt ; " but 
I 9m afraid there would be too many claimants 
to give me a chance." ' 

" To be sure. There's not one in ten thou- 
sand meets with such luck as mine. Bless you ! 
time would be a string of Hunts a tnile long, in 
such a case." 

And the beggar threw himself back, laughing 
heartily ; but suddenly stopped, saying, 

*' Mercy ! how nearly I had lost my bet ! 
People in the palsy do not laugh, do they ? " 

*' When do you expect '^^to get into this hos- 
jMtal?'' in^uiradHuflt^ who could tUiikQlu<^^^ 
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else ; " and liow do' you keep youreelf bo sleek 
meanwhile 1 '' 

'^ I shall depart to that better place when aDj 
one of the old pensioners departs to a better 
still," replied the beggar ; '^ meanwhile, I grow 
fat in the way I will show you presently. Now 
for it. It is our turn. Do you keep just hehiiMl 
me and see how I manage." 

The method was worth watching. Childe won 
his way slowly among the groups, preserving his 
paralytic appearance wonderfully, and exciting 
the compassion of all who took notice of him. 

*' And who may you be, friend ? *' inquired 
the ofBcer, as Childe approached the counter 
where the pay was being distributed. '^ Bless 
me ! Childe 1 My poor fellow, how you are 
altered ! You have had a stroke, I am afraid V^ 

^' If it's ordained that the grasshopper must 
become a burden," said Childe, mumbling in bis 
speech, *' we must submit, and be thankful to 
have lived so long. But }-ou will not refuse me 
another shilling, sir." 

The officer was about to comply, when an 
assistant who stood by him remarked that the 
applicant looked wonderfully ruddy for a naia- 
lytic man, and that his eyes were as briglit- as 
ever. Hunt, who stood behind, jogged his arm, 
from which the stick immediately fell. Childe 
appeared to make several ineffectual efforts to pick 
it up, and looked imploringly towards the people 
bclnnd him, as if complaining that they pressed 

vjfOtt him. The officex ^ijjote %VwnglY to liuntr- 
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*^ Pick up tlie man's stick, you brute ! You 
knocked it out of his hand, and you stand staring 
as if you liked to see how helpless he is. — ^You 
observe, John, his right arm is quite useless. 
Give him another shilhng." 

Hunt wished he had abstained from his prac* 
tical hint. Before he could state his case, a 
woman got the officer^s ear. — Sarah Simpson, 
spinster, by name and title. She was a clean, 
tight little body, poorly dressed, and sickly in 
a}^arance. She appeared excessively nervous, 
her eyes rolling and her head twitching inces* 
santly. She pleaded for more pay, saying that 
ihe had a note from one of the guardians re- 
specting it: but for this note her trembling 
hands searched in vain, while she was pushed 
about by the people who still continued to fill the 
room. 

'^ Make haste, good woman," said the officer. 
'* We can't wait on you all day." 
"* At this moment, the poor creature turned 
round and swore a tremendous oath at a man 
who had taken upon him to hurry her. 

*• Upon my word, that is pretty well for a 
spinster !" observed the officer. '* If you are not 
satisfied with your pay, madam, I would recom- 
nend your going into the workhouse. You 
have nobody dependent on you, I believe, and> I 
ihould think the workhouse a very proper place 
For you." 

*' She has been there already," said the as** 
iistant, ** Her tongue put ma Va m\\A ^\ >^w^ 
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The master tells me such oaths were never heaid 
within the walls as this woman's.'' 

'^ Mercy, gentlemen, what did I say ? " asked 
the poor creature, whose eyes now. rolled fright- 
fully. ^* I am not myself at times, gentlemen, 
when Pm hurried, gentlemen. I have such t 
— such a — such a strife and strangling here,'' 
she continued fretfully, tearing open her gown, 
and shaking herself like a passionate child. 

" Well, well, that's enough of your symp- 
toms ; we are not your doctors," said tne 
assistant ; ^' take your money and make way." 

In a hurried manner she closed her gown and 
drew hack, forgetting her money, which however 
Hunt put into her hand. 

'' Only two shillings!" exclaimed the poor 
creature, returning timidly to the counter. *' A'n't 
I to have what the gentleman recommended, 
then, sir?" 

'* You are to have no more money, so let us 
have no more words," said the officer. '^ You 
have your full share already." 

Mrs. Bell, whose period of waiting seemed 
coming to an end, advanced to say that Sarah 
Simpson was suhject to flights at times, when 
she did not know what words came out of her 
mouth ; but that she was a humble, pious Chris* 
tian as could be. 

'M am afraid your recommendation is not 
worth much," observed the officer. " Let us 
Bee. — Your husband, yourself, and how many 
ciiJdren ? " 
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Mrs. Bell, suspecting herself suspected, hesi* 
tated whether to say four or five. She shaped 
her answer dubiously, — 

** Four and sixpence a week is what we have 
bad, sir.** 

** How many children ? •' thundered the 
officer. 

•' Four," admitted the tenified Mrs. Bell, who 
was glad to get away with three and sixpence, 
and a rating from the men in authority, accom- 
panied by sneers and jests from the hearers. 
On her way home, she laid the entire blame on 
the ill-nature of her neighbours, especially on the 
spite of old widow Pine. 

Hunt obtained a small allowance, and left the 
place, grumbling at its amount and at the pro- 
spect of having to spend it all in wine to pay his 
wager. Childe, however, gave him his first 
lesson in the mysteries of begging. Under the 
pretence of sport, he practised the art for the 
first time in a street on the outskirts of the city, 
through which many gentlemen passed in their 
way home to dinner from their counting-houses. 
Hunt was astonished at his own success, and 
began* to calculate how much alms might be 
given away in a year in this single street, if he 
and Childe had the begging department all to 
themselves. It might be enough, he thought, io 
enable them to set up a shop. — When the parish 
clock struck eight, Childe came to him and said 
it was near supper-time. Hunt wa% ^l«d oi \i^ 
for be was very hungry^ having \\aA\vo\)i\\\v^««!^^ifc 
noming, Childe begged par^u iot X}ftftS'e»^^^ 
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of calling him a fool, but could not conceive 
why he had not taken a chop in the middle of tbe 
day, as it was his custom to do : it was sticking 
rather too close to the main chance to sit without 
food from morning till evening for fearof missiDg 
a monied passenger. 

Hunt followed his tutor to a public-house in 
tlie heart of the city, called the Cow and Snuf- 
fers. Hunt had supposed this house too respect- 
able to be the resort of beggars; but was inr 
formed that the fraternity thouglit nothing too 
good for them when their da/s business was at 
an end, and the time of refreshment was come; 
not as it comes to poor . artizans in their sordid 
homes, but rather to convivial men of wealth. 

'• Stay ! " said Childe, as they were about to 
enter the house. ^' How much can you afford 
to spend ? Five shillinffs, I suppose, at tlie 
least. — Never start at such a trifle as that, man I 
You will make it up between four and five to- 
morrow afternoon." 

Hunt had not intended to beg any more ; but 
he deferred the consideration of the matter for 
the present, and followed Childe to a small room 
upstairs, furnished with washing apparatus, and 
with a wardrobe well stocked, with respectable 
clothing. Three or four persons were already 
in this room dressing, their beggar apparel 
being thrown into a comer, and looking-glass, 
brushes, and towels, being all in requisition. 
Hunt was declared, after a brushing, to be pre- 
Bentable without a c\Aax\Q,e ol ^.\^^^xf^^ ^%i<^wGsaSSs\ 
as he was a stranger, C\5Me>««» ^^waxxa «\«sft. 
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a door on the same floor, when a waiter stopped 
his hand and inthnated that they must mount 
Iiigher, as the room in question was occupied by 
the monthly meeting of the Benefit Club. The 
cloth' was laid upstairs, and it was hoped the 
apartment might be found quite as comfortable. 

On the question being put to the vote among 
the beggars already assembled, it was pronounced 
an intolerable nuisance to be turned out of their 
apartment regularly once a month by these 
Boabby fellows, who were always thinking how 
they should save money instead of spending it. 
The landlord was rung for, and requested to in- 
timate to the workpeople that a large convivial 
party desired to change rooms with them. The 
landlord objected that the apartment had been 
positively engaged from the beginning by the 
club, and he could not think of turning them 
out Being assailed, however, by various ques- 
tions, — how he could bring the two companies 
into comparison ? — whether he could honestly de- 
clare that the custom of the club was. worth 
more than a few shillings in the year ? — and, 
lastly, how he would like to lose the patronage 
of tlie beggars' company ?^he consented to carry 
a message — the answer to which was a civil re- 
fusal to budge. Message after message . was 
sent in vain. The club, having ascertained that 
there were unoccupied rooms in the house which 
would suit the purpose of the other party as well, 
very properly cnose to keep the landlord to his 
engagement, 
** It's moDBtrous, upon my ao>A V cnaS^ ^\m^ 
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begffar, making her entrc^e with a curtsey, which 
she had first practised on the boards of a bam, 
wlien personating Juliet, — " it is really mon- 
Btrous to be poked into an attic in this way ;— 
and to miss the view of the cathedral, too, which 
is so attractive to strangers !" 

The appearance of Uiis lady suggested a last 
appeal. 

" Tell them,*' said Childe, " that there's a 
lady in the case, — a lady who is partial to the 
view of the cathedral.'* 

The club sent their compliments, and would 
be happy to accommodate the lady with a seat 
among them, whence she might view the ca- 
thedral at leisure, while they settled their ac- 
counts. 

The club were pronounced ill-mannered 
wretches, and the representations of the landlord 
about the probable overroasting of the geese, 
were listened to. Supper was ordered. Roast 
goose top and bottom ; — an informality for 
which apology was made to Hunt, on the ground 
that the company liked nothing so well as goose 
in the prime of the pea-season ; — abundance of 
pease ; delicate lamb chops and asparagus, and 
80 forth. Hunt had never before beheld such a 
feast. 

" It will be long enough," observed a junior 
member, " before those shabby fellows below 
treat themselves with such a set-out as this. I 
never liked their doings when I was an curative; 
/ was one of the olhei soil.'* 
'* What other sort 1 *' 
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" One ofthe good livers, and not one of the 
frugal. I and some friends of mine used to sup 
something in this fashion when we earned near 
three guineas a week. We used to get our fowls 
from London." 

*' Bravo ! and what made you leave off trade ?? 

*' I was turned off in bad times, and I shall 
tell you no more ; for I hate to think of that 
winter of cold and water-gruel. My nose was 
positively frost-bitten, and my stomach like a 
wet bladder most part of the twenty-four hours. 
Pah! it was horrid." 

** You would have exchanged conditions with 
one of the frugal at that time, probably.*' 

" "Why, I did envy one his bit of fire, and 
another his mess of broth ; and the next winter 
I may envy them again, for I hear the magis- 
trates have got scent of me ; but no more of ths^ 
now.— Miss Molly, your very good health! 
May I ask what you have done with your seven 
ismall children?" 

*' Left some of them on the bridge, and the 
rest in the Butcher's-row, with. directions where 
to find me when the halfpence grow too heavy 
for them. I hope it is going to rain so that 
they will get little; for I don't want to be bored 
with the brats any more to-night." 

*V They must be quite too much for you some- 
times.". 

^* Hang it! they. are. It is all I can do to 

remember their parentage, in ca^e oi \\.%\i€«v% 

con\ ement to return them. Tvio oi \)s\«aw ^x^ 

^eUlng to a troublesome agenowv— bo\xk^^ 
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tinent ! I must really get rid of t^em, an! bor- 
row another baby or two." 

'^ Gentlemen," said Childe, when tiie cloth 
was drawn and the door closed behind the waiter, 
^' we have long wanted a general-officer in our 
company, and I flatter myself I have found one 
who will fill the department excellently, if he can 
be induced to join us. Hunt, what say you? 
Will you be one of us ? " 

Hunt wished to know what would be expected 
of him. 

*» The fact is," said Childe, '' I took a hint 
during my travels last year, which is too good 

to be let drop. General Y 9 whom, as a boy, 

I used to see reviewing the troops, gamed and 
drank himself down into pauperism, and I met him 
last year walking the streets, not begging, but 
taking a vast deal of money ; for it was whis- 
pered who he was, and everybody gave him 
something. 'Tis a case of the first water, you 
see, and it is a pity not to profit by it You will 
find your part very easy. You have only to let 
your beard grow a little, and walk barefoot and 
bareheaded, buttoning your coat up to your cbin 
in the way of military men, and as if to hide the 
^ant of a shirt. You must look straight before 
you as if you saw nobody, and keep your left 
hand in your bosom and your right by your side. 
You will find many a shilling put into it, I ex* 
peot, and very little copper. — If you think it as 
well to vary the story, we can make you an ad- 
wiralf with some reaem\iWic^ \q ^^\%Aa[\V\ \wt 
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yoa are Iiardly round-sbouklered enough foi* a 
seaman, and there is something in ' the upright 
military walk that catches the eye better." 

Hunt had some scruples of conscience, which 
were discovered and combated with wonderful 
address by his tutor. Tlie argument which 
poved finally successful was, that if he believed 
he had a right to comfortable support, and could 
not obtain it either by work, or by allowance 
Grom the public fund, he must get it in any way 
he could. — Nobody inquired whether this per- 
mission was to extend to thieving, in case the 
gentry should take it into their heads to leave 
off giving alms ; nor did any one trouble him- 
self to consider where, short of murder, the line 
iras to be drawn in the prosecution of this sup- 
posed right. Hunt had some confused notion thai 
the act of begging is inconsistent with a claim 
of right : if he chianged his petition into a de- 
mand, the act became one of highway robbery ; 
between which and petty larceny and burglary, 
[here are only degrees of the same guilt : there 
must be some flaw in tliis reasoning, since the 
gallows stood at the end of it It might have 
been proved to him that, if he had the supposed 
right to support, he was now about to urge it in 
ihe wrong quarter ; and that, therefore, no species 
of begging is dejfensible on this very common 
plea. It might also have been proved that th0 
right itself is. purely imaginary ; but he was now 
in a company whence it was most convenient to 
banish ail questions of right e^ce^ A\\v^^ \^ 
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volved in the settlement of bets, and of prd^ 
dence in taking the chair. •■^K'^ 

There was much lau|^Kar at the sober 
below ; the murmur of whftNNHbusiness-like \ 
rose occasionally during 4 jp|uue, and who 
heard descending the staOB- before the. 
struck ten. The waiter just then came up with 
a fresh supply of gin, Miss Molly having an in- 
clination for another glass. • 

** How much do those people spend eacli 
time, pray?" 

'* Twopence a-piece, and a shilling over/* 

In reply to the mirth which followed, Childe 
pointed out that the very object of their meeting , 
was the promotion of frugality; and that his j 
only wonder therefore was, that they did not 
meet somewhere where they need spend nothing 
at all. 

The waiter, who had looked grave during the 
laugh, now observed that the members of the 
club drank so little because they had something 
better to do. They read the newspapers, and 
took an important part in elections, and had the 
satisfaction of helping one another in many 
ways. He could speak to the satisfaction of 
being a member of one of these clubs, and the 
pride he felt in it. There was no occasion to 
fear any magistrate or constable living, or to 
have anything to do with the parish ; and they 
werCf moreover, pxepaxe^ wi «AViVife^\so \nau'« 
mercy in times of ttovM^ «c«A ^xOKcvt^"^-^ «^ 
when they were past vroxV, xJciet^ ^^ ^ V«^^» 
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go to, over wliich thej^ held a right ; and this, in 
Us <>pinion, was worth more than jollity with 
miot in prospect. The man was ordered away, 
|pid threatened with being thrown out of the 
Midow for his impertinence, and a riotous 
(Bknrus was struck up on his disappearance ; but 
there were, possibly, others besides Hunt, who 
sighed at his words, before they began to sing 
in praise of gin and revelry. 



Chapter V. 
COUSIN MARSHALL'S CHARITIES. 

Marshall was a member of the benefit club 
which met at the Cow and Snuffers. He had 
followed his father's advice and example by en- 
rolling his name in it while yet a very young 
man ; and he was now every day ^rther from 
repenting that he had thus invested the earnings 
of his youth. His companions, who knew him 
to be what is commonly called * a poor creature,' 
smiled, and said that his club served him instead 
of a set of wits. - He was not a man whose 
talents could have kept him afloat iw b^dtvc&SA> 
anJ his club served admirably for a eoxV-\"M^^\.* 
//5 wife, who never seemed to Yiave ia>MA wS 
7w much cleverer she waa tYvaxi \ve^ \vx^«^^ 
t the matter in a somewliat flMfex^^V^^ 

9 M 
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She attribated to lier busband all the respectA* 
bility they were enabled to maintain, and which 
concealed from the knowledge of many that 
Marshall earned but moderate wages from heiog 
a slow and dull, though steady workman. She 
gave him the credit, not only of the regularity of 
their little household, (which was, indeed, much 
promoted by the sobriety of his habits,) but of 
the many kindnesses which they rendered to their 
neighbours, — from sending in a fresh egg 
to an invalid next door, to taking home two 
or])hans to be maintained. If it had not been 
for her husband's way of storing his earnings, 
as cousin Marshall truly observed, these offices 
of goodwill would have be^i out of the question ; i 
and this obser\'ation, made now and then at the 
close of a hard day's work, when Sally was try- 
ing to knit beside him, dropping, unperceived, 
as many stitches, poor girl ! as she knitted, and 
when little Ann was at play among his own 
children before the door, made the slow smile 
break over his grave face, and constituted him a 
happy man, 

Sally's eyes grew daily worse. Mrs. Marshall 
had long suspected, but could never make sure 
of the fact, that she injured them much by crying. 
As often as Sally had reason to suppose she was 
watched, she was ready with the complaint " my 
eyes always water so ;" and how many of these 
tears came from disease, and how many from 
grief, it was difficult to make out. Slie was 
seldom merry, now and iVven «l \\\x\ft ^t«^uU but 

gener^y ^uiet and gi«iv^, U«t ^^^^^vo^ 
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trare to ut beside cousin MarshalU on the nre 
occasions when she could turn out all the little 
ones to play, and mend clothes of an afteraoon ; 
or to forget how old she was growing, and ha 
taken on John Marshall's knee, and rest . h«t 
aching forehead on his shoulder when he had aa 
evening hour to spare* From the one she heard 
many stories of her mother as a girl no bigget 
than herself; and from the other, tidings of Ned 
and Jane, when, as often happened, John had 
been to see them. Mrs. Marshall now began to 
intersperse frequent notices of the Blind Asylum 
in her talk, trying to excite poor Sally's interest 
in the customs, employments, and advantages of 
the place ; and idie gave her husband a private 
hint to do the same, in order to familiarise the 
girl with the thought of the place she must 
shortly go to. John obeyed the hint; but he 
did it awkwardly. Whatever was the subject 
now started in his presence, it always ended in 
inraises of the Blind Asylum, and declarations 
how much he should like to go there if it should 
please the Almighty to take away his eyesight 
Sally was not long in fathoming the intention 
of this. At first she pressed down her forehead 
closer wlien John said ' a-hem' on approaching 
the subject ; but soon she slid from his knee, ana 
went away at the first sign. 

'* I think, John," said his wife, one evening 
when this happened, ''poor Sally has heard 
enough for the {»resent about this Asylum. It 
pajtts her sadly, 1 am afraid \ \>\xX \!cv^ >i«aj^ \!Kfts^ 

at haad,.for she is vex^ n^^^Vj XKxsA'o^^&h' 
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and as to a vacancy, some of the people are very 

old." 

. ^' I was going to say, wife, one of them is 

dead, and Sally can be got in on 'Saturday, as 

Mr. Burke bids me tell you. I met him to-day, 

and that was his message." 

Cousin Marshall's thoughts were at once pain- 
fully divided, between satisfaction at having Sally 
thus comfortably provided for, and the sorrow of 
parting with her; between the doubt how her 
clothes were to be got ready, and the dread of 
telling the girl what was to come to pass. She 
decided on sending her to bed in the first place, 
in order to hold a consultation in peace ; so she 
went in search of her, led her up herself to the 
little nook which had been partitioned off for her 
as an invalid, helped her to bed, instead of letting 
Ann do it, swallowed her tears while hearing the 
simple prayer she had taught her, kissed her, 
and bade her good night 

^^ Cousin Marshall," said the little cirl, after 
listening a minute, *' what are you doing at the 
window V 

** Hanging up an apron, my dear, to keep the 
morning sun off your face." 

" O, don't do that ! I don't see much of the 
light now, and I like to feel the sun and know 
when it shines in." 

'* Just as you like. But what are you folding 
your clothes under your head for? You shall 
have a pillow. O yes ; I have a pillow — 111 
bring it" 
Sadly nestled her bead dowci \v^xl ^x ^Ni Ssa 
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comfortable repose, while her cousin went dowB 
to meditate en her concerns. It was settled be* 
tween the husband and wife, that either Ned or 
Jane should be immediately taken home in 
Sally's place, and that circumstances at the 
workhouse should determine which it should be* 

Mrs. Marshall was wont to sleep as soundly 
as her toil and wholesome state of mind and con* 
science deserved; but this night she was dia« 
turbed by thoughts of the disclosure she must 
make in the morning. She scarcely closed her 
eyes while it was dark, and after it began to 
dawn, lay broad awake, watching the pink clouds 
that sail^ past her little lattice, and planning how 
the washing, ironing, and preparing of Sally's few 
clothes was to be done, in addition to the day's 
business. Presently she thought she heard the 
noise of somebody stirring behind the little parti* 
tioDk She sat up and looked about her, think* 
ing it might be one of the many children in 
the room; but they were all sound asleep in 
their wonted and divers postures. After re- 
peated listenings, she softly rose to go and see 
what could ail Sally. She found her at the win* 
dow ; not, alas I watching the sunrise — for no 
sunrise should Sally ever more see — but drying 
her pillow in its first rays. The moment she 
perceived she was observed, she tossed the pil- 
low into bed again, and scrambled after it ; but 
it was too late to avoid explanation. 

*' It grieves me to chide you, my dear,*' said 
couBin Marshall ; ** but how ft\\o\x\^ '^wa «^^?^ 
g^et better, if you take no mote c«tft oS. ^%^ 
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Here.is your pillow wet througli, wetter i 
oould have been if you had not been cr 
night, and you are looking up at the flarii 
inatead of shutting your poor eyes in sleep 

*^ If I sleep ever so sound, cousin, I 
wake when the sun rises, and I try son 
how much I can see of him. It was s 
blink to-day ; so you need not fear its i 
my eyes ache any more. They never 
tried with bright light again I It is littl 
tlian a roonm since I could see yon tile 
glistening at sunrise, and now I can't" 

*^That is no rule, my dear; the si 
moved somewhat, so that we can*t see it 
straight upon it. That tiled roof looks 
me now, and dull." 

" Does it indeed V cried Sally, starti 
^'However, that is no matter, cousin; 
eyes are certainly very bad, and soon 
not be able to do anything." 

'* O, but I hope you will soon be able 

more than ever I have been able to teac 

If you have not me beside you to take up 

in your knitting, you will learn not to I 

drop ; and that is far better. And you wi 

sashline, and the more delicate sort of b 

«nd you are better oif than roost at thi 

going into the Asylum, in having learned 

a. floor neatly, and to join your squares 

feel, almost as weW aa v^^ \\»x ^»xi ^wt 

JBurke could scarcely be\WNe^^>3.>Ne«i^ 

£r8t day she came, you N^exe v*^^Vvi^% 

OiUeely/' 
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Sally would haye smiled at the compliment, but 
tliat she was too fiill of panic about the Asylum. 

'* But, cousin-/' she said, " it will be all so strange ! 
I don't know any of the people, and I shall have 
DO one to talk to. And that brown stuff dress, 
and little black bonnet, and the white hand- 
kerchiefs, all alike ! I don't like to wear a charity 
dress. I remember " . 

Before Sally could relate what it was that sh^ 
remembered, her cousin stopped her with a gen- 
tle rebuke. She did not mind what Sally said 
about the place and the people being strange ; 
it was natural, and it was an evil soon cured, and 
i^e hoped there would be less to teaze the girl 
m the Asylum, than among the rough children at 
home ; but she could not see what reason there 
was for so much pride as should disdain to wear 
a charity dress. Sally explained that it was not 
pride exactly; but she remembered how she and 
her sisters used to stare at the pupils of the Blind 
Asylum, as they met them going to church, and 
bow she got out of the way in a great hurry, and 
followed them to see how they would manage to 
turn in at the gate ; and sometimes when the 
master was not obserying, she would look quite 
tinder their bonnets, without their finding it out, 
to see what their countenances were like. She 
ihould not like now to haye anyboily do the same 
:o her. It was in yain that her cousin reasoned, 
that if she did not know it, \l NVOxiX^ xicX i\^lK&^- 
"he bare idea made hex cry ag;am ^» \^ ^^ c«^ 
tt be comforted. 
" 1 ou did not think at tVvow ^wafc%*'5fl2^ 
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dcMng as you would be done by. If anybody 
bad told you tben that you would be one cf 
those pupils, you would baye left off following 
them. JBut it seems to me that blind people re- 
member as soon as anybody to do as they would 
be done by ; and so I hope you will find. 1 
have often been in that Asylum, and it cheers one 
to see how cheerful the people are. ^ It is God's 
will/ they say, when one asks them about their 
blindness. They are always ready with the 
word, ' It is God's will.' And it is not the word 
only, for they make the best of His will. If they 
make any liule mistake, or do any little mischid 
unawares, they are thankful to be set right, and 
seem to forget it directly. But I hope you need 
not go there, Sally, to learn to say, cheerfully, 
• It is God's will.* " 

Sally tried to stop her tears. 

'^ And as for doing as you would be done by," 
continued cousin Marshall, *' now is your time 
You have always found my husband tender to 
you, have not you ?— and little Ann ready to 
guide and help you ? Well, you don't know the 
concern John would feel, if he saw you leave us 
unwillingly, and I am afraid we could scarcely 
pacify Ann ; but if you go with a steady heart 
and a cheerful face, they will see at once what a 
fine thing it is for you to be got into such a pbtce. 
Just think now, if it was Ann instead of you, 
how would it make you most easy to see her ?** 

'^ O, cousin Marshall, I will try. Man3r's the 
time I have been glad iX Yi«A xi^t Aidlu* But 
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Her eousin told her directly, that she was to 
^ in the next day but one, so that she would 
loon be settled now, and find her lot come easy 
her. After talking a while longer with her 
10 as to leave her quite composed, and bidding 
ler go to sleep, as it was far too early to get up 
^et, she left her, and set quietly about her busi- 
less, keeping on the watch to prevent husband 
md children making any noise m dressing, that 
Sally might sleep, if possible, into the middle of 
he day. One object in beginning her toil so 
sarly, was to have time to go to the workhouse, 
n the afternoon, with the news of the release of 
me of the children there. 

On entering the workhouse, she heard more 
lews than she came to tell. A service had 
3een obtained for Jane at farmer Dale's, a little 
vay in the country, whither she was to be re« 
noved next market-day. Immediately on the 
mnouncement of the plan, Ned had disappeared, 
ind had not been heard of since. 

Jane seemed to regard this event but little, so 
>ccupied was she with making up her mind 
vhetlier on the whole she liked the change or not. 
.t was a fine thing, she supposed, to be out of 
he workhouse; but there would be an end of 
Forkhouse frplics, and perhaps harder toil than 
he had been accustomed to. On cousin Mar- 
hairs inquiry, whether she had not earned a 
ittle money to carry away in her pocket, she re- 
died that she had been obliged to spend it as fast 
8 earned. How 1 Chiefiy m Wjvck^ ^. ^\ks«x 
'ery Mond»y when she co\)\jdL\ iot ^'^ ^"^^SiS^ 
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neyer abide milk-broth ; and the reiiit wenk for a 
better bonnet for Sundays, the one she brought 
with her being too shabby to wear at church vai 
the gardens. 

'* Church and the gardens !" exclaimed coetii 
Marshall, very sternly. *' It is mostly vain and 
dainty girls like you, Jane, that come to lean 
how welcome milk is to an empty stomadi, an! 
that are kept away from church, to say noduof 
of the gardens, for want of decent coTering. a 
is a great misfortune, Jane, to be a parish giii 
but it is a far greater to forget that you are one.^ 
. There was much matter of concern for Joki 
when he returned from work this night, in speeiv 
lating upon where poor Ned could be, and upon 
what would become of Jane, with her rery huMJ* 
some face, her bold manner, and her vain tod 
giddy mind. Tlie good couple hoped she waa 
going to a hard service, where she would be out 
of the way of temptation. 



Chapter VI. 
PARISH CHARITIES. 

John Marshall ran no great risk in offering to 

take his oath that poor Ned was after no harm. 

He was the last person in the world lik^y tO 

plan m/schief, or towW\\\«\i^v^\^v«\^\xfv^vc^^^^ 

The fyct was that he ViaA \oti^ \>tL«a >M\%a»^ ^ 



B account, seeing that she was not steady 
^h to lake care of herself; and tlie idea of 
separated from her, added- to the disgust of 
uper situation, which he had been bred up to 
t, was too much for him. He had ab- 
led with . the intention of finding work, if 
t)le, in or near Titford; the village where 
ir Dale lived.. Fpr the sake of leaving his 
;r dress behind him, he chose Sunday for 
ly of departure, and stole away from church 
i i^moon. He had but threepenoe in his 
itf one penny of which went for bread tiiat 
, when he had walked two^thirds of the difr* 
, and found a place of rest under a stack* 
her penny was spent in like manner at the 
^s shop at Titfbrd, on his arrival there at 
Dn the Monday morning. He found a 
n at which to refresh himself; and then^ 
^ how stout-hearted he could make himself, 
red the way to farmer Dale's, peeped throiugh 
u:m-yard gate, and seeing a woman feed-^ 
he fowls, went in, and asked for work. 
We have nothing to spare for strangers,'^ 
she. "We must give more Uian we can 
I to our own people." 
'. ask no charity,** said Ned. **I ask for 

I 

fVhete do you come from ?" 

"rom a distance. No matter where.'' 

e woman ^ who proved to !)e Mrs. Dale, 

ifraid he had run away from hia "^wtewN* «cv\ 

i naughty hoy. Ned explamed tVv^X.\vfe v?^'^ 

pioD, and <mly dmixQ^ ^K iX ^\iwX^ ^ 
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proved whether he was naughty or not, by 
setting him to work, and trying whether he did 
not labour hard and honestly. Had he any 
money ? He produced his penny. How did he 
get it ? He earned it. Why not earn more in 
the same way? It was impossible. What could ^ 
he do ? He thought he could do whatever boys 
of his age could generally do. How would he 
manage if he could not get work here ? He 
would walk on till he found some. Beffging by 
the way, Mrs. Dale supposed. . No, he never 
begged. Where did he sleep last night? Un- 
der a stack. Further back than this it was ; 
impossible to gather any information of his pro- j 
ceedings. Mrs. Dale went in search of her bus- I 
band, to plead for the boy, — a thing which she ; 
would not have done, unless she had been parti- j 
cularly interested in the lad ; for farmer Dale had ! 
grown sadly harsh of late about beggars and idle 
people. He proved so on this occasion; for 
instead of hearing what Ned had to say, he made 
signs .to him over the fence to be gone, and when 
the poor lad lingered, shook his fist at him in a 
way so threatening, as to show that there was no 
hope. 

Ned went to two more places with no better 
success. One large establishment remained to 
be tried ; and, disheartened as he was, Ned 
determined to apply ; though it was hardly to be 
expected that the master of such a place woidd take 
up with such a labourer as he. He resolved to 
make Im application lo xvo o\v& \raJL the masttf 
himself^ aud sat dowu \o ^ wx ^^n^koSc^ W ^. 
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good opportunity, which occurred when the gen- 
tleman came home to dinner, and his wife met 
him at the gate of the flower-garden. Ned fol- 
lowed, and respectfully urged his petition. Long 
and close was the examination he underwent, 
before the gentleman, 'equally struck with hia 
reserve on some points and his openness on 
others, resolved to give him a trial. Ned waa 
well satisfied with the offer of twopence that 
night, and of fourpence a day afterwards, as 
long, as he should pick up stones and do inferior 
work of other kinds to the satisfaction of his 
employers. Mr. Effingham, for that was the 
gentleman's name, would not allow him to spend 
his third penny for his dinner ; but ordered him 
a slice of bread and meat from the kitchen; 
after eating which, Ned set to work with a 
grave face and a lightened heart. 

On receiving his twopence, he was asked 
where he meant to lodge. He did not know ; 
but if there was any empty barn or shed where 
he might lay down a little straw, he would take 
it as a favour to be allowed to sleep there till he 
should have saved a few pence to pay for a 
lodging. He was taken at his word, and for a 
month slept soundly in the comer of an old bam, 
his only disturbance being the rats, three or four 
of which were frequently staring him full in the 
face when he woke m the morning. 

After a few days, he began to linger about 
farmer Dale's premises, at leisure times, in hopes 
of ascerteiiiin^ whether Jane Vi^ mv^^^ V& 
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could Bee nothing of her, and did not chooie to 
inquire, knowing that after once having met her 
they could frequently exchange a few wordi 
without incurring the danger to himself in which 
he might he placed hy asking for her. He was 
heginning to fear that the plan might he changed, 
and that Jane was not coming at all, when he 
heard tidings of her in a way that he litde ex' 
pected. 

He was working in the field one day, when the 
hailiff approached, accompanied by farmer Dale. 
They were discussing the very common subject 
among farmers of the inconveniences of pauper 
labour. 

^' Don't you find these parish children a 
terrible plague V* inquired Dale. " They are 
the idlest, most impudent people I ever had to 
do mth." 

^^ It is just the same with us," replied die 
bailiff, *^ the men being quite as bad as the boys, 
or worse. How should it be otherwise when 
they do not work for themselves ? One may see 
the difference by comparing this boy here with 
his neighbours. Ned Is a hard-working lad as 
can be, and gives no trouble." 

Ned turned round on hearing this and made 
his bow. He smiled when the bailiff went on 
to say, 

'^ He is not a parish boy, but was taken on 
against my wish because he wanted a living, and 
work, work, was all his cry. It was very well 
he came, for we find \t ^w^ twA ^V«^^^ foUow 
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tlud a great nunif lalxxirefB do a great deal of 
work. This lad does nearly as much aa two 

riish boys, aa I told them the other day ; and 
am sonry I did, as I fear it has made them 
plague him instead of mending themaelves." 

*' I cannot see," said Dale, ^ what is to be^^ 
eome of us fiinnera if these infernal rates are to 
go on swallowing up our substance, and putting 
OS at the mercy of our own labourers. There is 
a piece of land of mine up yonder that I might 
make a pretty thing of; and I cannot touch it, 
because the tithe and the poor-rate together 
would just swallow up the whole profit." 

*^ What a waste it is," rejoined the bailifT, 
^' when a subsistence is wanted for so many !'* 

^' And then I don't know that we gain any* 
thing by employing paupers and paying their 
wages out of the rates ; for they just please 
themselves about working, and when they are 
paid, say to my face, ^ No thanks : for you must 
pay us for doing nothing, if you did not for 
doing something.' I had words like that thrown 
in my teeth this yery morning by a parish girl 
we have taken, and who seems to have learned 
her lesson wonderfully for the time she has been 
with us. Says she to my wife, * What care I 
whether I stay or go 2 The parish is bound to 
find me.' It will be something more of a pun* 
iahment soon, perhaps, to be sent away, for she 
seems to like keeping company with the farm- 
servants very well ; — a flirting jade ! with a face 
that is like to be the ruin of her." 
Ned /hit too sure that thia mu&V\^ iwcki^* 
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^ I would pack her off before worse csm 
it," said the bailiff. 

*' I shall try her a little longer," said 1 
** there is no knowing whether one would cl 
for the better. In my fiithei's time, or at 
in my grandfather's, a man might hav 
choice among independent labourers that 
some regard to character, and looked to 
they earned ; but now the case is quite cha 
except in the neighbourhood of flourishing 
farms where the poor-rate is a very triflin| 
cem. One may look round in vain fc 
cottagers one used to meet at every turn 
have mostly flocked to the towns, and are sc 
to us again as pauper-labourers. Thei 
more labourers than ever ; more by far th 
want ; but they are labourers of a different 
much lower class/' 

*' And the reason is evident enough,'' i 
the bailiff. '* Proprietors have suffered so 
from the burden that is brought upon tb 
by cottagers' families, that they let no cc 
be built that are not absolutely necessar 
towns, the burden is a very different thi: 
land is divided into such small portions, a 
houses built upon it let so high that the in 
of the rate does not balance the advantaj 
say nothing of its being divided among so 
The consequence is that the overflow fire 
villages goes into the towns, and the 
come out into the country for work. If r 
not for the poor-rate, we «.\\o\ild see in 
pmab many a rood t^Ved WnX no'vi >axa 
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many a tow of cottages tenanted by those 
who now help to breed corruption in towns." 

*^ And then/' said Dale, ^* we might be free 
from the promises and cheats of overseers. God 
keep me from being uncharitable ! but, upon my 
soul, I am sick of having to do with overseers. 
One undertakes- to farm the poor ; and then it 
would make any heart ache to see how they are 
treated, while he pockets every penny that can 
be saved out of their accommodation. Another 
begins making himself popular with pretending 
to reduce the rate ; and then^ the most respect- 
able of the paupers pine at home without relief, 
while we are beset with beggars at every turn. 
The worst of all is such a man as our present 
overseer, who comes to taunt one with every in- 
crease of the rate, and to give hints how little 
scruple he should have in distraining for it And 
diis is the pass we shall all come to soon» unless 
I am much mistaken." 

*^ As for beggars,'' replied the bailifT, '^ one 
would wonder where they come from. They 
swarm from all quarters like flies on the first 
summer day." 

*' One may see what brings them,^ said Dale, 
with a bitter laugh. ^^ The flies come in swarms 
when there is a honey*pot near; and the 
beggars are brought by your master's charity 
purse. I reckon, from what I have seen here* 
that every blanket given away brings two naked 
people, and every bushel of coals a family that 
wants to be wanned." 

.!Ebe bttiM, mtead of defendkkg \a» xfiAstot^ 

\^ 
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laughed significantly, and led the way ODWudf, 
leaving Ned to meditate with a heavy heart on 
as much as he understood of what they had beea 
saying. 



Chapter VII. 

WHAT COMES OF PARISH CHARITIES. 

It was not long before Nisd accomplished an 
interview with his giddy sister, and bitterly wu 
he disappointed at her appearing not altogether 
glad to see him. Each time that they conversedi 
she seemed more constrained, and insisted furtha 
on the danger of his being discovered and incur- 
ring the displeasure of the superiors of the work* 
house. Ned would listen to no hints about 
going up the country or back into the town : he 
chose to remain where he could keep an eye on 
Jane, and where moreover his own labour sup- 
plied him with necessaries, and enabled hhn to 
fay by a few pence now and. then. The first df 
these reasons for keeping his place was soon 
removed, to the dismay and grief of all con^ 
nected with Jane. . 

After having tried in vain for a fortnight to 
catch a sight of her, and afflicted himself per* 
petually with the thousVit oC bet denression of 
spirita the last lime tte^ infe\.^ "t^A XftnJ*. "^ 
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ution of walking up to farmer Dale's door 
asking to speak to Jane Bridgeman. The 
sr happened to be within hearing, and came 
ird to give the answer. 
Bless me, is it you ? After the character 
master gave me of you, I should not have 
l^ht of finding you asking after Jane Bridge* 

But you are all alike, paupers or no 
3rs, as long as there are paupers among us 
read corruption. Off with you, if you want 
d the person you ask for ! She is not here, 
: God ! and never shall she enter these doors 
!. It was a great folly ever to take her in, 
that another might have been as bad. — 
re is she ! — Nay ; that is no concern of 

I suppose she will lie in in the workhouse 
ame from; but whether she went straight 
, or where she went, I neither know nor 

Off with you from my premises, if you 

id the farmer shut the door in Ned's face, 
vife had more compassion. She saw Ned 
red and pale and look very wretched, and 
.new him for the same lad who had many 
hs before asked work in a tone that pleased 
She now went out at the back gate, and 
lim in the farm-yard. Ned at once owned, 
iswer to her enquiries, that Jane was his 
, and by this means learned much of her 
y« She had never settled well to her busi* 
rom the day of her arrival, and had seemed 
lore bent on being adm\x^ NJctaxi ^\iL ^sm^ 
(ng her duty. Hex ia\ttei^% \i%a ^^»s«^ 
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to observe, however, after a time, that she grew 
graver in her deportment, though she became 
more careless than ever about her work. Ik wu 
true, she forgot everything that was said to bar, 
and gave much trouble by her slovenliness ; but 
she no longer smiled at compliments from the 
farm-servants, or acted the coquette in her neces- 
sary intercourse with them. Mrs: Dale thongfat 
her patience with the girl strangely rewarded 
when Jane came one day to give her warning 
that she wished to leave her present service at 
the earliest term. She would neither give a 
reason nor say where she meant to go. Whei 
the day arrived, she waited till her master went 
out, and then appeared, to bid her mistress fare- 
well. In answer to repeated questions about 
where she was going, she at length sank down 
on a chair, sobbed convulsively, and owned that 
she had neither protection nor home in prospect ; 
that she had been cruelly deceived, and that she 
meant to find some hiding-place where she might 
lie down and her shame die with her. It was 
some time before she would give any hint who it 
was that had deceived and who seduced her, and 
she never revealed his name; but Mrs. Dale 
believed it to be a pauper labourer who had dis- 
appeared a few days before, probably to avoid 
being obliged to marry Jane when their guilt 
should be discovered. On ascertaining that the 
girl had relations, Mrs. Dale recommended that 
she should go to her cousin Marshall, open her 
whole heart to her, awd fcWo^ Vvet advice as to 
^liat ahould next be dotv©\ \wX J«ft.^'^ v5«i%\ifc' 
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came more violent than ever at this suggestion. 
" They will tear me to pieces !** she cried. " They 
mil never put up with disgrace ; and I am the 
first that has disgraced them. I can never look 
coasin Marshall in the face again!'' — Neither 
vould she go to the workhouse. She loathe4 
;be idea of Mrs. Wilkes as jmuch as she dreaded 
liat of cousin Marshall; and Mrs. Dale was 
Duch perplexed, not daring to keep her another 
lay, and not choosing to turn her out whollv 
lestitute. After a long conversation, which 
erved to soften the poor girl's heart and win 
er confidence, Mrs. Dale proposed a plan wliich 
'IS adopted, — ^that she should write a letter to 
Qusin Marshall, urging that what was done 
jvld not he undone, and. that the most likely 
ay to make Jane's penitence real and lasting 
as to look to her present safety instead of 
riving her to desperation. Mrs. Dale expressed 
I. very strong terms her concern that the re- 
)ectability of the family should have heen thus 
ained ; and took the liberty of declaring her 
Imiration of the parental kindness with which 
le poor orphans had been treated, and her > 
irnest wishes that it might be better rewarded 
I the instance of the others than in that of poor 
me. With this letter in her hand, Jane was 
It into the carrier's cart, leaving as a last 
•quest to Ned that he would not follow her or 
ive up his place on her account ; and, partly 
ir his sake, she promised that no persuasion 
lould prevent her going sUa\%\\l Vo \\^\ Q,^>\i\«v 
'arabajys, and foUowing \\\^ «j4l\\&^ o\\«?t 



friends in erery pariaciilar. His. Dale had 
since ascertained tnat she was received at her 
cousin's ^ and had remained in th^r house up to 
the last mark^-day, when the inquiry was made: 
but the farmer's wife did not know what sad 
circumstances • the family were in when Jane 
arrived to add to their sorrow. . 

John Marshall had died after a few days' 
illness; and it was on the very night of his 
funeral that Jane alighted at his widow's door* 
Her first feeling on hearing of the event was joy 
that one person the less, — and he one whom she 
much respected, — ^would know of her disgrace. 
The next ' moment she felt what a wretch she 
must he,-— what a state she must be reduced to, 
— ^to rejmee in tlie death of one who had been 
like a parent in tenderness, where no parental 
duty enjoined the acts of kindness he had dona 
She hastily bade Ann not tell her cousin of her 
arrival, and said she would beg a shelter for the 
night at h^ aunt Bell's : but she was told that 
aunt Bell was in great distress too, and could 
not possibly receive her ; so there was no escape, 
and Jane was led in, trembling like a criminal 
under sentence, and pulling her cloak about her, 
lo meet the kind-hearted cousin who had never 
frowned upon her. Her agitation was natmally 
misunderstood at first; but, a!hm some time, her 
refusal even to look up, and the force with which 
she prevented their relieving her of her cloak 
made her cousin suspect the fact, and dismiss the 
young people, in order to arrive at an explar 
^«^aa,---She could Tiot lea^^ ^s^ ^\x«c^ vsA 
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Jane would not hear of Ann being called in 
to do it, but made an effort to get through it 
lierseif. Cousin Marshall said nothing for some 
time ; not even the thought which was upper- 
most in her mind, — how glad she was that the 
&A never reached her husband's ear ! At last, 
she merely assured Jane that she should be taken 
care of, and advised her to go to bed, and leave 
everythhag to be settled when there had been* 
more time for thought 

" I cannot go," said Jane. " I will not leave 
you while you look so cold upon me, cousin." 

** I will go with you, then," said Mrs, Mar- 
shall calmly. '* We must have the same bed, 
and I am ready.** 

" You said you forgave me," cried the weep- 
ing Jane ; '* and I am sure this is not forgiving 
me. I never saw you look so upon anybody !*' 

'^ I never had reason, Jane ; nobody belong- 
ing to me ever had to make such a confession 
as yours to-night. I pity you enough, God 
knows ! for you must be very miserable ; but I 
cannot look upon you as I do upon your innocent 
sisters; how should I? — Poor Sally! I re- 
member her great comfort about being blind was 
that it was not Ann ; and if you have any comfort 
at all, I suppose it must be that." 

'* Indeed, indeed, I had rather be anybody 
than what I am. I had rather be drowning this 
minute, or even on the gallows : I had rather 
die any how than be as I am. I hope I shall die 
when my time comes." 

Couaia MarBbfdi <][uietly le^teik^XiV^^ "^ ^^^ 
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fulness of this thought, and Jane tempted her 
say more and more, being able to bear anythii 
better than the silence of displeasure. Wb 
her cousin asked, could bring her to this pas 
What madness could make her plunge hers 
into this abyss of distress after all the wami] 
and watclung, all the But it was foolish 
say more, Mrs« Marshall continued, when s 
might be led to say what would do no good a 
would be therefore unkind. 

Jane woiild not let it drop. She laid mucb 
the blame on the workhouse, where it was 
common boast among the women how early tl 
had got married, being so far better off tl 
honester people that they need not trouble the 
selves about what became of themselves i 
their children, since the parish was bound to i 
them. It was considered a kind of enterpi 
among the paupers to cheat their superiors, i 
to get the gurls early married by rendering m 
riage desirable on the score qf decency, and 
the chance of the man being able to support 
children hereafter. Jane's leading idea was 
glory of getting married at sixteen ; and the 
tiling she thought of was the possibility of be 
deceived; and now that her intended hush: 
was gone nobody knew whither, she was as m 
astonished and terrified at her own position 
any of her friends could be. This explanal 
caused some inward relentings towards her ; 
cousin Marshall thought it too early yet to el 
them ; and to avoid t\>e daxv^et o^ d»vck^ %o^ 
Bisted on both goiiag to bed) ^^Vl^x^ xi^n^« 
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Aem slept a wink or exchanged a word during 
the whole night. 

Before morning, Mrs. Marshall had arranged 
Iter plan. Jane's arrival was on no account to 
be mentioned, and she was to be kept entirely 
oat of sight for the three months which were to 
pass before her confinement. By these means, 
the persecution of parish officers might be 
avoided, and an opportunity afforded for ob- 
serving whether the shock had really so sobered 
Jane as to render her more fit to take care of 
herself than she was before. If she appeared 
kndy penitent, Mrs. Marshall would try to obtain 
I service for her at some distance, where her dis- 
grace would not follow her, and would also take 
charge of the infant, with such help as Jane could 
ipare out of her wages ; and tlien the parish need 
lever know anything about the matter. Jane 
ras most happy to agree to these terms, and 
lettled herseUf in this bedroom for three long 
Qonths, intending to work diligently for her 
n&nt, and to take all the ueedle-wodk of the 
JEtmily off her cousin's hands, with as much of 
he charge of the children as was possible within 
;o confined a space. What more she wanted of 
exercise was to be taken with Mrs. Marshall 
^ery early in these spring mornings, before their 
leighbours should be stindng. The young people 
vere so trained to obedience, that there was no 
ear of their telling anything that they were 
lesired to keep to themselves. 

Things went on as quietly aft eo\3\^\i^ \w^^ 
»r in such uniiappy xircuxaiito[iC^ft% ^^ ^^&ss^- 
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ties arose lor some time, and Jane had only 
Btruggle with her inward shame, her grief 
wituessbg Ann's sorrow, her terror at the rii 
which must he daily nm, and her inability to : 
nest of body or mind. She could scarcely 
persuaded to oome down in the evening wl 
the door was shut and the window curt 
drawn : she started at every noise, and could i 
get rid of a vague expectation that her lo 
Would find her out and come to comfort her 
an expectation which made her turn pale wh 
ever she heard a man's voice under the wind< 
•r a tap at the door below. Besides these hi 
circumstances happened now and then to try 
to the utmost 

£arly one morning, before Jane was up, i 
while Mrs. Marshall and her young people w 
dressing, a step was heard slowly ascending 
stairs, tiiB door opened, and Sally appeared v 
a smiling countenance and the question, 

^* Are you aimke yctt cousin Marshall, and 
ofycMi?" 

Mrs. Marshall naade a sign to the children 
putting her finger on her lip, and pointing to Ji 
She had no intention that Sally should be Qiade 
happy by knovdng the truth at present, and was 
sides afraid to trust her with sucha secret among 
companions at the Asylum, who were all ace 
tomed to have no concealments from one anotl 

**, Why don't yoM answer ? " said Saliy^ grop 

for the bed. *' I do believe you are all asle 

though 1 thought I heaxd ^ou mQ^ixi^^ and 

<^r WM on the UiUd;i Wx>^^'' 



» 
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*' We are all awake, mj dear, and one or two 
IfODe out ; but we are surprised to see you so 
early. What brings you at such a time, and 
w&o came with you 1 ** 

Sally explained that the ward of the Asylum in 
irhich she worked was to be whitewashed this 
day; and she and a few others whose friends 
li^ed near had leave to enjoy a long holiday. 
Three of them had taken care of one another, 
the streets being clear at this hour; and she had 
found her way easily for the short distance she 
had to come alone. While she spoke, Jane was 
gazing at her, tearful, and longing to throw 
herself on her sister's neck. The temptation 
became almost irresistible when Sally, feeling 
for a place on which to sit down, moved herself 
Within reach. 

•* Take care where you sit, my dear," said 
Mrs. Marshall. *^ Here, I will give you a seat 
on my chest.'* 

This chest was directly opposite the bed, so 
that Jane could see the face under the black 
bonnet, and convince. herself that the old wo- 
manish little figure in brown stuff gown and 
-white kerchief was really the sister Sally she had 
last seen in blue frock and pinafore. During the 
whole day, Jane sat on the stairs behind the 
half-shut door, listening to Sally's cheerful tales 
about the dmngs at the Asylum, and to her fre- 
quent inquiries about both her sisters, and trem- 
bling when any of the little oue& %^k^^ l«ftX.lV!A:^ 
should reveal her presence. 'Nl^cW^ ^x^^'^a^sj 
»ad dangerous queationB too Ni^x^ «cid»^^ 
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" Which of you sighs so? I should not as^ it 
it could be you, cousin ; but it comes from the 
other side." 

Again, when Jane's dinner was being carried 
to her. 

*' Ah, we are not allowed to move at dinner- 
time, happen what will : and you used not to kt 
us either ; and now Ann has gone upstairs twice 
since we sat down.'' Again, 

'* I have leave to knit what I please on 
Saturdays ; so I am knitting a pair of mittens 
for Jane, against she comes to see me, which I 
hope she will one day ; but be sure you none of 
you tell her about the mittens. I spoiled two 
pair in trying, and she would be so sorry to 
know how I wasted my time and the cotton." 

*' Poor dear!** said Mrs. Marshall at night, 
when Sally was gone ; *' it seems wicked to take 
advantage of her infirmity to deceive her ; but it 
is all for her good, placed where she is by her 
blindness. It would be far more cruel to tell 
her all, when it may be that she need never know 
it." 

Jane took all this upon herself; but, while she 
blamed herself for having caused this new prac- 
tice of concealment, she was far more grieved i|t 
it in John Marshall's case. She did not strictly 
owe any confidence to Sally, but she did to John 
Marshall ; and the idea that he had left her the 
same blessing witli the xesX. oi \v«t \^jckvVj ^^iWxi. 
Ae d/ed, gave her fax moie ^^Vsv \N\«cw «si^ New 

or reproaches from SaWy ^^^"^^^^v^u v^jv ^ 
One Sunday, when cow^^ mxA^ V^^ ^ 
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r 

io church in the mommg with her ikmilT, and 
left ker house apparently shut up, as usual ; and 
when, moreover, it was so fine a day as to have 
taken almost all the neighbours from their homes^ 
Jane came down to prepare the dinner, feeling 
quite secure from interruption. She was stand- 
ing kneading the dumplings, idien a noise was 
heard outside, and she had but a moment's time 
to escape upstairs before her aunt Bell lifted the 
latch and entered. Seeing the dough on the 
board and nobody there to knead it, she natu- 
rally proceeded to the bedroom, where she found 
Jane on the bed with coverings thrown over her. 
Questions and explanations followed. — How long 
had Jane been unwell, and did she expect to go 
back to her place when recovered ? Why did 
she not let her aunt know of her arrival ? though, 
to be sure, there was no use in expecting help 
from her, distressed as she was. Jane was really 
glad to turn the conversation away from her oVvn 
troubles to those of Mrs. Bell, wh6 was, as she 
herself said, as good as a widow, her husband 
having absconded. Dear! had not Jane heard 
of it ? He had been advertised by the overseers 
in the newspapers, and a great fuss had been 
made about it ; but, for her part, she was con* 
lanced it was the best thing he could do for hef 
and the children, to go and find a settlement in 
a distant parish, leaving his family to be pro- 
vided for by his own. Where had he gone ? — 
Why, supposing she knew, w«l^ \X X^^-^ ^^ 
should ten before the year waa owXl l^cw^'^^^> 
i0 h^ made ai] safe by noX %vr\Xi% ^\ivoXvs 
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which direction he should travel. Jane 
what was the necessity of keeping the secret for i^ 
a year ? He would surely be out of reach befpre j- 
the year was over, if at all. Mrs. Bell laughed 
and said she saw Jane did not know how to get 
a settlement ; and explained to her that her hus- 
band's aim was to obtain a claim on a distant I 
and prosperous parish, which must be done either 
by living forty days on an estate of his own, 
worth thirty pounds, or in a rented tenement of 
the yearly value of ten pounds, or by serving an 
apprenticeship, or by going through a year's 
service on a yearly hiring as an unmarried m«D. 
This last was, of course, the only means within 
his power ; and to make sure of it, it was his 
part to keep to himself whence he had come, 
and that he had a wife and family ; and her's to 
remain ignorant whither he had gone, and not to 
inquire for her husband for a year at least. 

" Do you call this a cheat, my dear ? " she 
went on. *' Lord! what a tender conscience 
you have ! It is no worse than what is done 
every day. Would you think it such a very 
wicked thing now, — suppose a young creature like 
you should have happened to have a misfortune, 
and should wish her infant to have a settlement in 
a particular parish, — would you think it such a 
very wicked thing to hide yourself and keep 
your condition a secret from the officers till your 
child was born?" And Mrs. Bell looked in- 
quisitively in her niece's face. 

" That would be lelVm^ ivo Vie^' x^^iei^ Svut, 
her face making the coTvfe^Aou\Hi>avOtx^&3ifeV«^ 

her tongue from utteimg. 
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'^ Well ; and whose fault is it, my dear, that 
liesaie told about the matter? If liie laws put 
such difficulty in the way of getting relief, we 
are driven to tell fibs ; for relief we must have." 
. Mrs. Marsliall, who had overheard some of the 
c^biversation, and now came to Jane's assistance, 
oliferved that the fault seemed to her to be in 
the laws giving relief at all. Mischiefs out of 
number came of it, and no good that she saw. 
The more relief the law gave, the more it might 
give, to judge by the swarms of paupers; and 
all this made it the more difficult for honest and 
independent folks to get their bread. She 
thought her own experience, and Mrs. BelFs 
together, might be enough to show how bad the 
system was. 

'• Mine, I grant you," cried Mrs. Bell ; " but 
what have you had to do with it? You, that 
pride yourself on never having touched a penny 
of parish money." 

^^ Thanks, under Qod, to my husband, cousin 
Bell, we have been beholden to nobody but our- 
selves for our living. We have never had to 
bear the scornful glance from the rate-payers, 
nor the caprice of the overseer, nor any of the 
uncertainty of depending on what might fail us, 
nor the shame of calling our children paupers. — 
I say these things freely, cousin Bell, because I 
know you have been too long used to them 
to mind them. — ^We have never crossed the 
threshold of the workhouse on our oyitv acco>xo\. \ 
nor ever been driven to expose out vjaxA. viWa. 
U WM the greatest ; ox tempted to tb Xs^ ^^^ 
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OT act to get more than our thare of odier j. 
pie's money. Yet, the worst things we i 
Buffered have risen out of these poor-laws ; 
the worst thing ahout them is, that those su 
by them who desire to have nothing to do \ 
them. They prevent people going where tl 
labour is wanted, and would be well paid, 
keep them in a place where there are far k 
hands than there is work for. Honest, h: 
working men, like my hushand, have always 
the hardship of either being obliged to i 
where wages were low from the number of 
bourers, or to give up their settlements for 
chance of work-in some other place.*' 

** He had better have run off by himself, 
left his settlement to you and the children,*' 
served Mrs. Bell. 

^' John Marshall was not the man to do t 
cousin. But, as I was saying, many a 1 
when we were brought very low, so mucl 
that my husband had not had his pint, nor 
t^hildren anything but bread for a week, and 
of that than they could have eaten, — at n 
such thnes we have been told of this parish 
that parish where there was plenty of work 
good wages, and have had half a mind U 
and try our fortune ; but we always rememb 
that BO many more needy people would be li 
to do the same, that it would soon cease to ) 
good parish, and we might have left a p 
where we were known and respected, for v 
would prove to be no ^oo^. \.\w<^\«iw4 
ttese Avourite paci&bea we %e\^»«w \?«i% 
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|)eTous lender the best mahagemeht, for paupers 
contrive, by all sorts of tricks, to get a settlement 
in them.'* 

'* Well ; that makes an end, however, of your 
complaint of there not being labour where labour 
is wanted." 

*^ Indeed it does not, cousin Bell ; for they 
are mostly idle men and cheats that wander about 
making experiments on such places. Sober^ 
good labourers, would be much more ready to go 
where they are wanted, if it were not for the fear 
of losing their settlements. Such end, as my 
husband did, by staying in their own parish to 
have their labour poorly paid, and to see rogues 
and vi^abonds consuming what would have 
added to their wages, if labour had been left to 
earn its due reward.** 

Mrs. Bell did not care about all this ; all she 
knew was that people must live, and that she and 
her family could ,not have lived without the 
parish, and a deal of help besides. 

" The very thing I complain of most, cousin 
Bell, is, Aat those who have the relief are those 
that know and care the least about the matter. 
It is they that are above taking the relief th^t 
have good reason to know, and much cause to 
care, that their labour cannot be properly paid, 
and that their children cannot have a fair chance 
in the world, while the money that should pay 
their wages is spent without bringing any more 
§^in than if it was thrown into x\\e ^^'a.. \vV% 
j^q&use such as you, cousin BeW, ewe \iX>ovX 
mibJn^r but getting rejief, that suc\i\wwtowA^ 
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mine lose thdr natural rest tlirongh anxiety, and 
pinch themselves and work themselves into their 
graves, and die, not knowing but their fomilies 
may come to be paupers after all. — I am warm, 
cousin, but you'll excuse me ; nothing chafes ma 
BO easily as thinking of this ; the more firom re- 
membering nearly the last words ray husband 
spoke. ^ I hope,' says he,— but I thought there 
was little hope in his tone, or in his face, — ^ I 
hope you and yours wiil be able to keep free of the 
parish. Get the boys into my club, if they live 
to be old enough ; and then they will keep their 
mother and sisters free of the parish.' — I thank 
God I we can get on at present ; but I some- 
times think some of us will end our days in the 
workhouse, if idle and needy people go on to in- 
crease as they do, and to eat up the substance 
they never helped, as we have done, to make." 

'^ It will be some time yet, cousin Marshall, 
before your boys can belong to the club." 

^' Yes ; but in tiie meanwhile there is the 
Savings Bank, where the giris can put their little 
savings as well as the boys. Not that they 
have done anything in that way yet, except my 
eldest and Ann. But the others are earning 
their own clothes." 

Mrs. Bell asked Jane whether it was not a 
nice thing for her sister Ann to have a little 
money in the bank ready for such occasions u 
Jane's present illness ? She supposed Jane was 
now using it up ; and to be sure it was a chann* 
Jng thing to have sucVv\ve\^ bl\.\\«cA. M.t%. llifr 
Bhall, who knew iliat otv^ o^ iwswJ^ ^S^>k£^ 
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iving Ann of her little store, saved faer the 

of re{dying by inviting Mns. Bell down to 
ten 

t the close of the meal, Mrs. Bell cast a 
ling eye on the few fragments she had left. 

children had only a crust of bread to eat 
day ; and she complained much of the hard- 
3 they were reduced to, showing how her 

gown was wearing out, and relating that it 
ruinous work to do a«^ she was doing now, 
[ling her blanket in the morning to release 
^wn, and the gown in the evening to release 
blanket* Cousin Marshall was grieved for 
iiildren, but, charitable as she was known to 
(he offered no help. She had nothing to 
e, and had done her utmost in giving a 
ty dinner ; and, if slie had had the means, 
^ould have bestowed them where they might 
i afforded real relief, which no charity ever 
o Mrs. Bell. 

bis woman seldom visited her neighbours 
out leaving them cause to wish that she had 
. away. .This was the case in the present 
LUce. She whispered her suspicions of Jane'a 
tion, either to the parish officers, or to some 
who carried it round to them; and the con* 
ence was that the poor girl was hunted up, 
n before a magistrate to be sworn, and re- 
ed to the workhouse to abide her confine* 
L In return to her bitter reproaches the 

time they met, Mrs. Bell laughed, and said' 
thought she had done \\vstcv ifi^ ^ ^S^^a^ 

»*fc-^Couaia Mm»1^ gu^\v\W \» ^«* 
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glad to be relieved of the charge, and Ji 
would be sure of a husband if her lover could 
found up. Jane's views had, however, b 
altered by her intercourse with Mrs. Marsl 
She would much rather liave gone to service ; 
tried to atone for what was done, than rem 
to be the pauper-wife of a man who had cru 
deceived her,— "Who would not marry unless 
could be caught, — and who, being an unwilli 
would be probably an unkind, husband, 
good cousin feared something worse for her t 
the misery of her lot : she feared that this mii 
might drive her to habitual vice ; and that 
xe-entrance into the workhouse might prove 
date from which she would become a casta 
from her family for ever. 



Chapter VIII. 
WHAT IS CHARITY ? 



Ned heard of Jane's return to the workho 

and of her confinement, from Mr. Burke, 

attended Mr. Effingham's family, and who 

cognized, to his great surprise, Ned Bridge) 

in tJje boy who one day o^ned the gate for 1 

and followed lo \io\d\i\^ Vot^^. N^>wsi!«%^ 

came, from that time ioxN«ax$^>^>^^xt^^^ 

and was ready to maV^ N^^^ ^.^S^^ 
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anybody belonging to them, where he was, but 
just to inform cousin Marshall and his sisters 
that he was well and likely to go on earning a 
living. It was in vain to reason with him, thit 
'he palish could desire nothing more than that 
bie should maintain himself, and that the officers 
nrould be glad to leave him unmolested. He 
liad eloped, and was possessed with the idea 
;hat he should be carried back whence he came ; 
ind had, moreover, such a horror of the place 
md people connected with his short period of 
pauperism, that he longed above all things to 
seep but of sight of the one, and be forgotten 
}y the other. The pauper labourers who worked 
^th him in the field, discovered something of 
his, and amused themselves by alarming him 
irith dark hints, from time to time, that some 
langer impended. They were not over- fond of 
lim, harmless and good-natured as he was. The 
)ailiff was apt to hold him up as an example to 
hem in an injudicious way, and Ned's borror of 
pauperism, — ^tus pride, as his companions called 
t, — was not exactly the quality to secure their 
^ood fellowship. They teazed the boy sadly, 
md Mr. Burke thought he looked more and 
note grave every time he saw him. The gen- 
leman was not, therefore, much surprised when 
16 was told one day that Ned was missing, nor 
Bdhe give much heed to the remarks on the 
(BBteadiness of the boy who liai t>m<(^^ ^^^^^so^^. 
"^ Ending that, so fat from \iwVsv%^ciOfc«ss^- 
% dishonest, Ned had left Tvea\\i>MMr^-ws^ 
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Burke made inquiry into the circomstaneeSi nl 
found that, as he suspected, Ned had been assund 
that the officers were after him, and so cnielif 
taunted with his sister's shame, that it was M) 
wonder he had gone farther up the countrj, 
where he might work in peace, if work was to be 
found. Nothing could be done but to take 
charge of his money, and invest it whera it 
might increase till the owner should be fcnrtb- 
coming to claim it. So Mr. Burke pocketed tbe 
two shillings and fourpence half-penny as eaif- 
fully as if it had been a hundred pounds, aad 
saw that it was placed in the Savings Bank widi 
Ann's, and made as light as he could to tbe 
family of the fact that he no longer knew wheie 
the lad was ; adding that Ned was a boy whoBi 
he would trust all over the world by himself, and 
prophesying that he would re-appear some day 
to be a credit and a help to his orphan sisten. 

On one occasion when Mr. Burke was enter- 
ing the village of Titford, he overtook Mr. Effinf- 
ham walking slowly with his head bent down, 
and his hands in his pockets. He looked pf 
when greeted by his fnend, who accosted luB 
with — 

*' I am afraid you are to be one of my patieiti 
to-day, to judge by your gait and countenalM^ 
What can be the matter? No misfottttne at 
home, I hope ?" 

'* No ; but I ha^e ya£t hsaxd «omeib!Ag Alt 
Jhaa shocked me "verj mudci* 'T^iKlfe^aktfiBk^B»l•^ 

Hon at Dale's.'* ^ ^ .*-^«jkj 

*' JjQTf bard ib* t^QX iwai >»^ i^^Bfi^ 
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fibtm^ Hr. Burke. '^Aodhag it evencom^ 

^^Sfen 90; md through no fault of hi9 owb 
ij^ I wi sea. They are distraining for the 

^' Aye, that is the way, Effingham. Thus i$ 
euv pauper list swelled, year by year. It grown 
at both ends. Paupers multiply their own num« 
here as fast as they can, and rate-payers sink 
down into rate-receivers. This will probably be 
Dale's fate, as it has been that of many little 
fiurmers before him. And if it is, he will only 
IKDticipate by a few years the fate of others be^ 
ri^ small farmers, of shopkeepers, manufao- 
tuierSi merchants, and agriculturists of every 
gUss ; always providing that some radical amend- 
Vfkexit of the system does not take place." 

" God help us V* cried Effingham. . '' If so, 
our security is gone, as a nation, and as indivi- 
duals." 

'^ At present, Effingham, the security of pro- 
perty is to the pauper, and not to the proprietor, 
however rich he may be. The proprietor is 
compelled, as in the case before us, to pay more 
and more to the rate till his profits are absorbed, 
and he is obliged to relinquish his undertakings 
GB6 after another ; field after field goes out of 
eoltiyation, his capital is gradually transferred to 
his wages- fund, which is paid away without 
tfmgfDg an adequate return ; and vjWdl ^ \sv^ 
A/s £Med capital is gone^ that becotcve-'Sk \v!J\^<^ Xa 
ugure, and the ruin is coinpleXe, Twet^ \% ^^ 
ongecuiity of property » wudex fWidsv ^ vj^X^^ 

\^1 
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tlian there is security of life to a poor wretch m 

a quicksand, who feels himself swallowed up inch 

by inch. The paupers meanwhile are sure of 

their relief as long as the law subsists. They 

are to be provided for at all events, let what will 

become of other people. While Dale has been 

fretting by day, and tossing by night under tiie 

burden of his cares, his pauper labourers have 

been supporting a very different kind of burden, 

—the burden of the pauper song, 

< Hang sorrow and cast away care, 
The parish is hound to find us 1' " 

** This very security of property which is the 
most precious of an independent man's rights," 
said Effingham, " seems to be the most perni- 
cious thing in the world to the indigent One 
may fairly call it so in relation to them, for they 
seem to consider the produce of the rate as thdr 
property.** 

" It is really so,'* replied Burke. *' They know 
it to be the lawful property of the pauper body, 
and that the only question is how it is to be dis- 
tributed ? As long as they know this, they will 
fp on multiplying the claims upon it till nothing 
is left with which to satisfy them.*' 

'* It is very odd,** said Effingham, '* that none 
of the checks that have ever been tried have 
done any good ; they seem rather to have made 
the matter worse." 

'^ I do not think it strange, Effingham. None 
of ^ the remedies have struck at the root of the 
eWJ, and none could t\vete^ot^ e^^cll^^Un^^ood. 
Tljetestia just this: do fti^^XexAV^Vattwa.^^ 
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numbei ef the indigent? Unless tteydo this, 
Ihey may ai^rd relief to a generation, ot shift 
a burden from one district to another, or from 
(me class of producers upon another ; but they 
will not improve the system. Look at the ex* 
perim^ita tried! First, paupers were to wear 
a badge, a mark of infamy. Of course, the pro^ 
fligate and hardened were the readiest to put it on, 
and those who had modesty and humble pride re- 
vised it, and obtained help only through the com-* 
passion of overseers, who evaded the regulation 
so perpetually, that it was abolished as useless. 
While it lasted, profligate pauperism increased 
Very rapidly. Next came the expedient ei 
workhouses, in which the poor were e;xpected to 
do snore work, and be fed less expensively than in 
Aeir own houses. But here again the rogue and 
vagabond class reaped the advantage, the houses 
^ing detested by the sober and quiet ; and the 
ehfiiee of the latter to pine at home, rather than 
bs shut up in a workhouse, occasioned a 
dinintttion of the rate for some tuaae ; but that 
time has long been over, and now the mainter 
naaee of a pauper costs three or four times as 
nueh in a workhouse as out of it, there being no 
inducement to the paupers to work, and but 
htdo to their managers to economise. And this 
is just what any one might have foretold from the 
beginning, if he had seen what experience has 
phunly taught us, thai indigence musk spread 
wMle Bumbera in^ease« and mViA^ ^^ vS^ 
sistence-^iod!, on whieh they ftie \o \^^ vx^p^'tiv&^n 
k comumed UQjpisQdttetiively^' - 

1*^ 
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"But why unproductively ?*' said Effinghax 
*' I cannot help thinking that there must be son 
mode of management, by which manufacturi 
might be carried on by paupers with pretty go( 
success." 

'' Suppose it to be so, according to what 
imagine you to mean by success,-^uppose 
certain quantity of produce to be achieved and di 
posed of, — this is in itself a great evil. Capit 
raised by forcible means, arbitrarily applied, ai 
made to bring a return from an artificial markc 
can never be so productive as if it found a nat 
ral channel ; and its employment in this arti 
cial manner is a serious injury to indiyidu 
capitalists. In the neighbourhood of a wor 
house where work is really done, a manufacture 
while paying to the rate, bitterly feels that i 
is subscribing the means by which his trade is 
be stolen from him. It is adding insult to inju 
to set up in the faces of rate-payers workhou 
manufactures, which are to have a preferen 
in the market to their own. In all these ca8< 
however, the object fails. To all remedies } 
tried, the same fundamental objection applie 
they all encourage the increase of popiuatic 
while they sink capital. What we want is t 
very reverse of this, — ^we want a reproduction 
capital with increase, and a limitation of numh 
with in a due proportion to this fund.'* 

** What do you think, then, of the metho 
proposed for the amelioration of the sygt^n 2^ 

** Vn^h, ? There are %o m%3K^ " 

^ The cottage syeteiDi fo^ ow*' 
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' ''It will not bear the test' Under no system 
does population increase more rapidly; — ^witness 
belaud ; and in addition to the worst evils that 
affict Ireland, we should have that of a legal 
claim to support, which effectually prevents die 
due improvement of capital. Cottages would 
prove no better than workhouses, depend upon 
k" 

'* Welly then, what do you think of assessing 
new kinds of property ?" 

** Worse and worse ! This would be only 
casting more of our substance into the gulf be- 
Fore its time. It wpuld be helping to increase the 
number of paupers ; fit would be encouraging the 
mproductive Consumption of capital ; it would 
[» » 

*^ Like pouring water into one of your dropsi* 
:al patients,** said Effingham, smiling. 
.- *' Just so, Effingham ; and it needs no great 
ddll to foresee the result in both cases." 

«' Then there are Benefit Clubs," replied Effing- 
liam. '' Some think that if they were made ob- 
ligatory by law, they might soon supersede the 
poor- rate. What do you think of them?*' 

'' No man approves such societies more than I, 
18 long as they are voluntary ; but fellowship of 
liis kind would lose its virtue, I doubt, by being 
made compulsory. There are no means that I 
know of, of compelling a man who will not earn 
to store his earmngs ; and the frugal and indus- 
aiouB will do it without compulsion, as soon as 
^ey undentand the maUex ; «o ^^ m^acX.'^K^ 
'oM clasoea of society wov^ \)^ \&%(i «ai^ \t^NK 
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laaa^ «Ad beg, and sttftl, as if the isiediution 
did not esEist.^ 

^* But Friendly Societies and Benefit Clubs frill 
bear your test. They lend to the inerease ef 
eapitid, and, by encouraging prudence, to the 
limitation of numbers." 

^^Tnie; and therefore I wish they were in 
universal operation among the working classes; 
but this must be by voluntary association* It 
will be a work of time to convince our whole 
population of their advantages ; and even thm the 
Mss industrious part will rather depend on the 
poef»rate, if it still subsists. We must have 
recourse to some speedier method of lessening 
euf buvdens, giving all possible eneouragoa^t 
to Friendly Societies in the mean time." 

*^ What method ? It seems to me that relief 
is already given in every possible way.'^ 

*^ Aye; there is the mistake, ££fog1iam. 
People think they give relief in giving money*- * . 

*^ I s^dofQ give money/^ repUed jQ&iffham. 

^*No; but you give what money wul bny^ 
which is, begging your pardon, worse than JA« 
effectual. Now, if you have no objection, { 
sbonld like to know how much you spent on 
•oajs and blankets the first Christmas you aetHed 
kere, and bow much last year V^ 

*^ 1 began with devoting five ponnde a^year to 
ttk purpose ; but it increased aadlyv I stopfMd 
•boit two years ago at twenty pounds ; but il 
Smved ne to the heart to do so, fsv movi 
^^ct§ ivmaiii mw uaiaf^^M^ ^baa I aof^ied 
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'^ Probably; and are these new applicants 
strangers from other parishes brought round 
yoa by your bounty, or are more of your near 
ndghbours in a condition for receiving charity ?* 

'* Dale reproaches me with having brought ah 
inundation of paupers from a distance ; but really 
our own population has increased wonderfully.'' 

** And the more support you ofiPer them, friend, 

^ the more surprisingly they will increase, if there 

can be anything surprising in the case. Surely you 

do not mean to go on giving coals and blankets f 

** What can I do ? You would call me cruel 
to withdraw the gift, if you could see the destitu- 
tion of the poor creatures. 1 am completely at 
a loss how to proceed. If I go on, poverty in- 
creases ; if I stop, the people will freeze and pine 
before my eyes. What a dilemma !" 

'* Much like that of government about its 
pauper subjects^ I should recommend the same 
method to both." 

*^ To fix a maximum, I suppose ; to declare 
the amount beyond which relief shall not be 
given ? I have tried that, and it does not succeed. 
Twenty pounds a-year is my maximum, and is 
known to be so ; but every one hopes to have a 
portion of it, and reckons upon his share nearly 
as confidently as if all were sure of it." 
' ** Of course ; and there is the additional evil of 
admitting the principle of a claim to support^ 
which is at the bottom of the mischief. — No ; to 
fix a maximum is to unite the evils of the 
maiDtenance and the aboUiioti ol \N\<& "^^^x^Kst 
9y$tem; and both are bad eiiO\i^ ««v\^^» >&.^ 
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I 

I 

were yoo, eBd if I were the go¥enimeiit« I waidd 
immediately diBavow the ^indple in queitieai 
aad take measurei for oeaBing to act upon it If 
I were you, I would explain to my Beighboon 
that, finding this mode of charity create more 
misery than it relieves, I should discontiQae it 
in the way which appears to inflict the leait 
hardship. I would give notice that, after the 
next Christmas donation, no more coals and 
blankets shall be given except to those aged aad 
sickly people who at present look for them ; aid 
that no new applicants whatever shall be plieed 
on the list, the object being to have the charity 
die out as soon as possible." 

*' But I shall be railed at wherever I turn my 
face. I should not wonder if they pull my house 
about my ears. They will rob my poultiy-yard, 
and bum my ricks. They will—— * 

** Very like the situation of government 1*^ 
exclaimed Mr. Burke. ** The very same diffi- 
culties on a smaller scale. Friend, you must 
bear the railing for a time, since it comes as a 
natural consequence of what you have already 
done. I am sure so benevolent a man as^ yoo 
would rather endure this personal inconvenienee 
than add to the misery around you. You am 
capable of heroism in retrieving a mistake. 
Effingham. As for your house and other pro- 
perty, you must take measures to protect iti 
You must firmly and gently repress tendencies 
to violence which arise, as you now perceivCi 
Hvm an error of yout ovjxi." 

" / will consider, tewiWe> %av^ wA»\ «b^ "^a^ 
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BMnffham. t 

** f wish goyemment would do the mm^ 
repliM Mr. Burke. '' We hear much of eofiii<^ 
ieraiioik, but the resolve ia yet to be made ; «Mi 
bow long the act may be in following, ft is ta^ 
possible to guess. Meanwhile^ we are g^g 
headlong to ruin as hat as you would do if yon 
answered all the petitions fot* eharity whhdl 
would be brought upon ydu by unbounded r^ikdi^ 
nesB to give. Your private fortune w(^d be 
gone in a twinkling, and so wfll vanish OMr 
national resources." 

** What period would yott in for ibottlhhig 
the rater 

" The best plan, in my opinioD, yet proposeii^ 

is this : — ^to enact that no child bom ftom Imy 

marriage taking place within a year frdtti tlie 

kte of the law^ and no illegitimate child bom 

4^hin two years from the same date, shall ever 

'entitled to parish assistance. This regulatibli 

»uld oe made known, and its purpose e)tpliiiiied 

[versally ; and this, if properiy done, mighty I 

'':, prevent violence, and save a vast atnosnt 

iture distress. The people should be called 

'ler, either in thehr places of worriiip or 

^here, in smch a manner as td attract ^ 

population to lifllen, and the Imse sfaduM M 

Led to them by their pastors or odi^S* ft 

lain a Case, and so capable of illUIMtiett^ 

lee no great difflcuhy in inaktek^^ifcft'tB^ 

cottprdicnd it** 

/eJ lie deUflte we NWitJl* 
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** Vasty but not .complicated; so^ the wl 
might be conyeyed in a parable which any c1 
can understand. I think I dare undertake 
prove to any rational being that national di^t 
cannot be relieved by money, and that coi 
quently individual distress cannot be so relie 
without inflicting the same portion of disti 
elsewhere. A child can see that if there ii 
much bread in a country and no more, ani 
the rich give some of uie poor two shilling 
day that they may eat more bread, the price 
bread will rise, and some who could buy bel 
must go without now. Since no more breac 
created by this charity, the only thing done i 
take some of it out of the reach of purchaser 
give it to paupers." 

" True : the only real charity is to create n 

bread; and, till this can be done, to teach i 

to be frugal of what they have. — I happen 

know a case which illustrates your docti 

Owen, who lives in this village, earned ten f 

lings a week before the last scarcity. 

bought eight shillings' worth of flour for 

family, and had two to spare for other ne 

saries. During the scarcity, he received f( 

teen shillings a week from his parish, in addil 

to the ten he earned ; but the price of com '. 

risen so much that he now gave twenty*two t 

Jings out of his twenty-four for the same quan 

of flour ; so that he had still two shillings 

for other necessaries ; and thus, was no ric 

mtb twenty-fovx «l![aUni^ thau he had bi 

mtbten:* 
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^' If tfaereliadbeen many such cases/' observed 
'• Burke, ** the price of com woukl have been 
sn higher than it was. The best charity to the 
ilic as well as to this man would have been to 
3h him that he had better look after other 
is of food, and not insist on such an abun- 
ce of flour. Do not you think he could have 
[erstood this ? and if he could, why should not 
brethren understand the state of the pauper 
tem, and be brought to acquiesce in the 
laures now necessary to be taken ? — If the 
Illation I have described had been made when 
: proposed, there would have been much less 
culty than no\V. If not done now, there is 
saying how soon it may be out of our power 

10 anything. We are now borne down, we 

11 soon be crushed, by the weight of our 
Jens." 

We must hasten to give our testimony," 
. Effingham : " I, by withdrawing my dona- 

18, and declaring why ; you, by but you 

e given yours, I suspect. I see now the 
K>n8 of your resigning your offices at both the 
ritahle institutions where I and others took 
Quch pains to get you in. I was more than 
' angry at it when I thought of our canvass^ 

all the disagreeablenesses belonging to it ;— ^ 

all done and endured for nothing. But I 
now how it is. I can only hope that youi^ 
)g out of office may do more good than youi^ 
Qg in ; and what more can I say T* 

Nothing more gratifying Xo tos %^l-^i«w^* 
9ncjr, I atn sure/' said m. B>xtV^% «asi&B^sj, 

Vi 
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" I have had my recompense already m fti&g 
that many more than I expected attend to my 
xeasons, and take them into consideration is t 
matter of real importance. My hopes sometiDMi 
mount so high as to flatter me that all Greit 
Britain may soon be effectually employed vpcn 
the problem — How to reduce the NUMBit tSf 

THE indigent/' 



Chapter IX* 
COUSIN MARSHALL'S END. 

It was some years before any tidings came of 

Ned that could be depended u|)on. At lensth a 

countryman called on the widow Marshau one 

market-day, saying that he had had a world of 

trouble in finding her out in the small place she 

had got into outside the city, but was determined 

not to meet Ned Bridgeman acain wtthflOt 

having seen her and delivered Ned^ packet into 

her own hand. Mrs. Marshall had nobody living 

with her now but her youngest dauehteri ww 

happened not to be at home at this hour; and 

as Mrs. Marshall could not read, she was oUigdl 

to wait till evemii^ \a Vxioyt vrhat was in thB i 

letter, and what the ©xcaR«^^w» \sst ^'^^^^^^ 

Dacket contained. Sii^ o\As^^ ^F^?* ^*»^ 

fiction from ihe counlxyivwi ^^^^^i^^ 

sent liim her loye au3L\)\^^«a.4i^^^^P* 
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of an aaswor to his letter wlien there should be 
an opportunity of sending one, which might 
hmen hf means of the present messenger with- 
in SIX months. Many tmies before the evening 
did cousin Marshall open the letter, and examine 
il^ and admire as mucn of it as was apparent to 
her; viz. the evenness of the lines and the 
absence of blots. The guinea, too, was a very 
good sign. The letter proved that his workhouse 
schooling had not been lost upon him ; and the 
money, that her methods of eaucation had taken 
effect Her answer, written down by herdaughter, 
was as follows :«-• 

" Dear Ned, 

<* Your letter was very welcome to us, since 
you could not come yourself. I do not wonder 
you met with hardships and difficulty in settling. 
Such is the way with many people in these days 
who wish to be beholden to nobody ; but such 
generally meet with their deserts at last, as I am 
glad to hear you have. We have put your 
guinea into the Savings Bank for you, my dear 
loy, as, thank God ! we none of us want it at 
present and there was half-a-guinea of yours 
there before. Now I dare say you are wonder- 
ing how it came there ? It is the half-crown of 
wages you left behind you at Titford that Mr. 
Burke took care of, and it has grown into hai(» 
t^gwnea by not being touched, yiVvvJft. \ Vss^ 
will be good news to you. 1 qu\\e ^Yjitcyqei^^^^a* 
'M About the Friendly Societv, Vxiomxv^V^ 
yhmbMddid the wise&t ihintt\ti>aAoti^^%^ 
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one; and at tinies coidd have got through 
pth^r way. There is nothmg about your i 
that should give you any scruple. Sally, 
thing, is very contented in the Asylum ; u 
ihe people there are fond of her, has 
troubles than many that have their eye 
I have not seen so many tears from her 
she went in as when my Susan read your 
to her, and she sends you her love. A 
pretty w^l off in service, having nothing to 
plain of but her mistress's temper, with ^ 
^he will contrive to bear, I hope^ for she 
sweet one of her own. Sha will write t 
herself, and tell you as much as we know 
Jane, which is but little, and that little ver 
She* is quite lost, I fear ; but you may d 
on my keepmg my .eye upon her. I thanl 
my dear boy, for your questions about m< 
mine. My children have all left me but tli 
that holds the pen, and she is going to man 
I hope she will have an easier life tha 
sisters, who are much put to it with their 
families. I begin to feel myself growin 
when I see so many grandchildren aboul 
and perhaps it is owing to that that I fe< 
more troubled about how their parents are 
through than I ever did for John Marshal 
myself, when we had another little family i 
as it were, to our own eight. But God pn 
we irotn failing in m^ ttv3«x\ — ^Tv»^C\\^%^&] 
k) do, not to other peo^\e'^ cVw^.^^-N 
own labour and thrift, vfVvveVv V^% ^v^ 
W>iier than the otlier. U^t.>j ^^^^^ 
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as been given me about trusting,-— one since I 
id your letter. On Saturday^ my eldest gnmd- 
m and daughter were both out of work* To- 
ly is Mondiv, and they have each got a place* 
ideed God Almighty is very good to us. But 
jsan is tired, not having kept up her schooling, 
am afraid, so well as you. However, it loou 
kmg letter, though I have many more things 
say to you if you were here. Old as I call 
yself, I mav see you on this side the grave, or 
ill try to think so till you say not. Till then. 
Bend you my love and blessing, which I hope 
u know you have had all this long while.*^ 

Thecloseof cousin Marshall's very long life 
IS not altogether so serene as the character of 
I days of vigour might seem to deserve. Her 
ildren were so burdened with families of their 
m that they could offer no further assistance 
in that she should lodge with them by turns, 
le was positive, however, in her determination 
live alone ; and a small room in a poor place 
, the outskirts of the city was her dwelluiff. 
, one way or another she earned a litde 
itter, ^and lived upon it, to the astonishment of 
me who received twice as much bom the parish 
d could not make it do. Her adopted ciuldren 
imd the utmost difficulty in making her accept 
y assistance, clearly as it was her due from 
)se U> whom she had been a. TnfiSC&kSi Nsi "^^ 
hsm aUte. It grieved ISl^ Vo \^<& V^i»X ^«^^ 
umg her dim sight to p«.V^\i \!^«t ^3tfs^ ^ 
wentieth time. v?hm Vifi \ibA ijYwj^ *^ 
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disposal the guinea and half, with all that had 
aoeumulated upon it, in the Savings Bank* 

*• Not yet When I want it I can do fitf 
myself still," were always her answers; and 
though, without consulting her, he laid in coals 
and bought clothes for her during the two only 
visits that he was able to make to that neigh* 
bourhood, and though these presents were, met 
some scruples, accepted, he never could prevail 
upon her to use the little fund during his absence 
for her daily comforts. She was somewhat un- 
popular among her neighbours, who did not 
relish her occasional observations on the multi* 
plication of alehouses, or her reports of what a 
comely, robust man her John Marshall was, for 
all he had seldom a pint and pipe to refresh him- 
self with when his day's work was done. Nobody 
was more openheaited and sociable; but he 
could not afford both ale and independence,-"to 
say nothing of charity ; and everybody knew he 
was a lather to the orphan. — ^The neighbours 
observed that he was certainly very kind to the 
parish ; but that, for their parts, they could not 
afford to give charity to the parish. It was more 
natural for the parish to give to diem. Such 
degeneracy as wis roused cousin Marshall to 
rophesy evil. She was rather too ready with 
er forebodings that those who thus spoke would 
die in the workhouse, and with her horror at the 
warning seeming to create no alarm. But what 
roused her indignation above everything was the 
^e^uent Question \iovr, «l^t «\\ V«t V:^ tnd 
$Hrmg8f she was beUei ofi ^itosoi V«t wora^iYok. 
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Bell? Mrs. Bell had never more heard of her 
hushand, and had at length been taken nito 
the workhouse with her family; of whom one 
daughter had followed Jane's example, and gained 
her point of a pauper marriage ; one son wasaa 
ill-doing pauper labourer ; and another, having 
been transported for theft, was flourishing at 
Sydney, and likely to get more money than all 
cousin Marshall's honest children put together* 
Mrs. Bell was proud of this son s prosperity^ 
and would not have been sorry to hear any day 
of the other getting transported in like manner. 
»-Now and then it occurred to cousin Marshall 
that there was little use in answering those who 
could ask such a question as wherein she waa 
better off than Mrs. Bell ; but it offcener happened 
Qiat her replies were given in a style of eloquence 
that did not increase her popularity. — Deatb 
came at last, in thne to save her from the depen* 
dence she dreaded, though not from the appre«» 
l^nsion of it. In crossing her threshold^ one 
Ranter's day, with her apron full of sticks, «he 
tripped and fell. She seemed to sustain no injury 
but the jar; but that was fatal. She survived 
just long enough to see the daughter who lived 
in the neighbourhood, and make a bequest of 
ber Bible to one child, her bed to another, her 
few poor clothes to a third, pointing out the 
Domer of her chest where was deposited the little 
board she had saved for her burial. 
. «^ God has been very good to me and mine," 
»he said* ^' They tell me 1 W^^ Ti^\ Ti^v\^ 
sudsQ; buil meant no inialtVAX% \\c^\aiv^ 
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bean too much in a hurry to go where ^ iha 
wicked ceaae from troubling and the weary are 
at reat : ' but it ia all right now that I am really 
going at last. Thank God! I can say to tba 
laat Uiat He has been very good to me." 

She left her blessing for every one by name, 
and died. 

Mr. Burke met the funeral trun coming out 
of the churchyard^ and immediately knew Ned, 
long as it was since they had met. 

'^ Your cousin Marshall's funeral ! " he ex- 
claimed. *' My wife and Louisa and I inquired 
for her in vain, a long while ago, ajid supposed 
she had been dead some time. She must hav^; 
been a great age." 

♦• Eighty-one, sir." 

In answer to Mr. Burke*s inquiries how she had 
passed her latter days, and in opposition to Ned's 
affectionate report of her, a neighbour observed, 
with a shake of the head, that she was awfully 
forsaken at times. 

'* It was but the day before she died, sir, that 
she complained that the Almighty had forgotten 
her, ana that she was tired of looking to be 
released." 

Ned brushed his hand across his eyes as ha 
observed that her neighbours were not capable 
of judging of such a woman as cousin Marshall*, 
and not worthy to find &ult with what she let 
fall in her dark moments. 

^^ My. wife said at the time, however," replied 
the man, *^ that it woxAd. \^« nic^\£« yid^^eat 
did not comeL upoa Yiex.&st inf^'««i.^\ %ai^ 
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Bur^ enough, by the same lipui' the next day dhe 
wtk dead ; and not in a natural wa)K either; ^ ^ 

Mr. Burke smiled at Ned, who gravely ob« 
served that his cousin had lived too late to be 
lone justice to. By what \ie had heard her tell^ 
le judged that a hundred years ago she would 
lave been honoured and tended in her old age,* 
md saved all she had suffered from fear of 
he parish, and have had it told on her tomb*. 
itone how many children she had bred up by her 
ndustry. It would not be difficult, for that 
natter, to put up a tombstone now ; but where 
vould be the use of it, unless it was honoured t 
rhe want lay there. 

" I hope," said Mr. Burke, " that we may as 
easonably say that your cousin lived too early 
IS that she lived too late. The time will come, 
rust me, when there will be end of the system 
mder which she has suffered. It cannot always 
>e that the law will snatch the bread from the 
ndustrious to give it to the idle, and turn labour 
rom its natural channel, and defraud it of its due 
eward, and authorise the selfish and dissolute to 
aock at those who prize independence, and who 
•ind themselves to self-denial that they may prac- 
ise charity. The time will come, aepend upon 
t, when the nation will effectually take to heart 
uch injustice as this. There is much to undo» 
Quch to rectify, before the labours of the poor, 
n their prime, shall secure to them a serene old 
kge ; but the time will come, though by that day 
onder grave may be level wil\\ wft NmA \s^4»» 
, And there may be noue to Tetaetctoort ^x ^J^wfi^ 
Coaain MarabaiV* 
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Summary of Principles iUudraUdin iki$ 

Volume^ 

In a sopiety composed of a natural gradation ol 
tanks, some must be poor ; i. e. have nothings 
more than the means of present subsistence. 

Any suspension of these means of subsistence,, 
whether through disaster, sickness, or decrepi« 
tude, converts the poor into the indigent. 

Since indigence occasions misery, and disposer 
to vice, the welfare of society requires the greatest 
possible reduction of the number of the indigent 

Charity, public and private, or an arbitrary 
distribution of the subsistence-fund, has hitherto 
failed to effect this object ; the proportion of the 
indigent to the rest of the population having in- 
creased from age to age. 

This is not surprising, since an arbitrary distri- 
bution of the subsistence-fund, besides rendering 
consumption unproductive, and encouraging a 
multiplication of consumers, does not meet the 
diflSculty arising from a disproportion of numbers 
to the means of subsistence. 

The small unproductive consumption occa- 
sioned by the relief of sudden accidents and rsxe 
infirmities is necessary, and may be justifiably 
provided for by charity, since such charity does 
not tend to the increase of numbers ; but, with 
this exception, all arbitrary distribution of the 
necessaries of life is injurious to society, whether 
in the form of private almsgiving, public chari* 
ftiWe /nstitutions, or a\e^3\^w\^«-^l^x.^^x_ 
The tendency of all auc^ m^^ek^ q'I ^\^\x^>qJ»s^. 
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ving been found to be to encourage unprovi- 
Dce with al] its attendant evils,--4o injuxe thi 
od while relieving the bad, — to extinguish thi 
irit of independence on one side, — and of cha< 
Y on the other, — to encourage q>eculat!on| 
anny, and fraud,— and to increase perpetually 
s evil they are meant to remedy, — ^but one plea 
DOW commonly urged in favour of a legal po« 
ion for the indigent. 

This plea is that every individual bom bto A 
te has a right to subsistence from the state. 
This plea, in its general application, is grounded 
a false analogy between a state and its mem« 
"Sy and a parent and his family. 
k parent has a considerable influence oraf 
! subsistence-fund of his family, and an abso^ 
e control over the numbers to be supported by 
it fund ; whereas the rulers of a state^ from 
om a legal provision emanates, have little in- 
ence over its subsistence-fund, and no control 
atever over the number of its members, 
[f the plea of right to subsistence be grounded 
the faults of national institutions, the right 
^ht rather to be superseded by the rectification 
those institutions, than admitted at the cost of 
"petuating an institution more hurtful than all 
others combined. 

NhdXy then, must be done to lessen the num- 
' oi the indigent, now bo iT\^\S3QSej \b«- 
sing? 

ie tfuiafetence-fund must \>e cnv^^\^ "V 



tike %he\t natural eouTse ; i, e, the pauper { 
|em musty by some means or other, be ex 
guished. 

The number of consumers must be proportk) 
to the subustence-fundi To this end, all epc 
ragements to the increase of population she 
)>e withdrawn^ and every sanction given to 
preventive check ; ». e. charity must be dire< 
to the enlightenment of the mind, instead o! 
^e relief of bodily wants. 

If not adopted speedily, all measures will 
t;oo late to prevent the universal prevalenc 
poverty in this kingdom, the legal provision 
the indigent now operating the extinction of 
national resources at a perpetually increai 
rate. 
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PREFACE. 



Though it is my business to treat of the per 

manent rather than of the transient causes of th< 

distress of Ireland, — of her economy rather thai 

her politics, — I have been perplexed by some o 

the difficulties which at present beset alt whi 

would communicate with the public on her behali 

It is impossible to foresee while writing wha 

may have happened, before our thoughts ar 

printed, . to change the aspect of affairs^ am 

modify the counsel we would offer. No pain; 

have been spared to ascertain the correctness o 

the data on which my story is constructed ; ye 

I have felt through the whole course of it tha 

I might finally resolve to keep it back as useless 

there being a strong probability that it might, ] 

few weeks hence, appear antiquated in compa 

rison with the treatises which may then be wanted 

I cannot but trusty however, that leisure will sooi 

be spared from the consideration of emer^n* 

cies for an investigation mlo \>^t\o\vs,-^xi^'a.^ 

causes of Irish distress •, \Yv^\, \X\^ ^«n»Ww\^ 

of punishing crime ina^ gvNe i^fi^Va'^^ 

nopeful task of supenedxi^e '^^% ^"^^ ^ 
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government may ere long turn from 
obnoxious laws to fostering the resouix 
country. 

Many will think with me that the ti 

story is too grand for its contents ; t 

may be disappointed on finding how fe 

personages, and how litile { lin^ve deal 

horrors of the time. — ^The purpose of r 

to direct the work into the hands of thos< 

most concerns ; and my personages an 

cause it is my object to show, in a coaiic 

how long a series of evils may befall indi 

a society conducted like that of Irelan« 

what a repetition of grievances its mei 

driven into disaffection and violence, j 

incidents of the tale, my choice was i: 

by the consideration, not of what W( 

suit the purposes of fiction, but of wh 

most serve the cause of the Irish poor. 

more thrilling and moving story mi 

been made of conspiracy, rebellion, and i 

by weapon and by gibbet; but thes 

want no further development than may 

in our daily newspapers ; while the sih 

ries of the cottier, the unpitied grievanc 

spirit-broken labourer cannot have be 

ciently made known, since they still subsi: 

miseries, protracted from generation to 

tion, are the origin of the more lively h 

which everybody beats. 'Li^x \.Vk^\sL b< 

seded, and there w*\\\\>e wvexv^^ S^w 

aad slaughter which spxwiS^tom'Coi^tc 

Now that it ia the toUoii vjx^Xi ^ 
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tion of society to denoance e¥ery exposition of 
state impolicy as inflammatory, I may be exposed 
to the common charge of attempting to excite 
the disaffection, some of whose causes I have 
attempted to expose. Since it is no longer a 
secret, however, that Ireland has been and is 
misgoverned, and since the readiest method of 
winning back the discontented to their allegi* 
ance is to allow those things to be grievances 
which are felt to be so, and to show a disposition 
to aflfiord redress, I cannot but hold the part 6f 
true loyalty to be to expose abuses fearlessly and 
temperately, and to stimulate the government to 
the reparation of past errors and the improve- 
ment of its principles of policy. Such should be 
my loyalty if I had access to the councils of the 
state ; and such it is now that I can speak only 
as a wellwisher to Ireland, and an indignant 
witness of her wrongs. 
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Chapter I. 

IRISH ECONOMY. 

IE Glen of the Echoes, — a title which conveys 
>re to an English ear than its Irish couifter- 
rt, is one of the most obscure districts df a 
note county of the Green Island, of which 
le is heard on this side the Channel except 
ring the periodical returns of famine, when the 
e dependence of its miserable population is on 
blic benevolence. This glen probably owes its 
oie to its vicinity to the sea, whose boisterous 
ves, keeping up a perpetual assault, have 
rn the coast into deep bays from the North 
.pe to Mizen-head, and whose hoarse music is 
stunted day and night, summer and winter, 
)m steep to steep along the shore. It is a 
'e thing for a traveller in the western counties 
Ireland to behold a calm sea. Whatever the 
itures of the land may be, — whether he passes 
'ovgh meadows and oaX-&e\dA^ vi\\)svN\!^a^'^ ve^ 
us in the distance, ox ovet \i\ac)«^ \£vwss^»5^ 
across shaking boga, yjYvex^ ^ ^>A.^^^ 

and there is the onVf N^^^«,^ ^"^ ^"^^^^ 
9 ^ ^ 
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habitation, — the Atlantic is still swell 
lashing the cliffs, as if bringing its migl 
to a perpetual war against the everlasti 
Such a traveller would have pronounced 
Glen of the Echoes was designed for 
purpose than to give perpetual tidingt 
warfare ; for no place could be more 
aspect, or less apparently improved I 
inhabited. It was a tract lying betv 
cliffs and the mountains, consisting i 
bog, and partly of cultivated patches 
divided one from another by aitches, { 
and there by a turf bank, which was 
kind of fence used within many miles 
on the grounds belonging to one or t 
sions wifliin sight and reach. Scarce a 
shrub was to be seen within the bounc 
glen, though tradition related that a yj 
had once extended along the sides of th 
tains ; which tradition was confirmed b] 
cumstance that trees were easily foun< 
bog as often as the inhabitants were a 
how to pass a ditch or drain, and there 1 
to be hands enough near to make a ha 
trunk into a temporary bridge, for the a 
of a short cut to any given spot A 
proprietor, Mr. Rosso, had surrounded I 
with young plantations ; but as these 
tercepted from view by the shoulder oft! 
tfUQy they did not ie\\e^^ \)ck<^ V\^^3«xv^ 
glen itself. The vioo^* o^ «wi\>c«x ^ 
Mr. Tracey, who had been ioxws«v^l 

eontiMnt with luafw^^yi^^^^"^^^ 
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^thinned by his agent, that little of them re^ 
mained, and, in consequence, his mansion. Wood- 
land Lodge, might now have better borne the 
name of a lodge in the wilderness. Woodland 
Lodge was about half a mile distant from Mr, 
Rosso's dwelling, and the contrast between the 
two was remarkable. The riding, driving, shoot* 
ing, and fishing parties, in which the young 
Rossos were perpetually engaged, gave an ap- 
pearance of bustle to the neighbourhood of their 
residence; and the fine growth of the planta- 
tions, the entireness of the stone fences, and the 
verdant crops of the surrounding fields, betokened 
good management : whereas the shutters of the 
Lodge were for ever clbsed; grass flourished 
on the door-steps, and moss on the window-sills ; 
lean cattle were seen lying about in the woods^ 
or rubbing themselves against the bark-bound 
trees; and goats, the most inveterate of de- 
stroyers, browsed among the ruins, which alone 
remained to mark the boundaries between corn- 
land and pasture, plantation a|id bog. The' tra- 
veller's greatest perplexity was as to where the 
people dwelt whom he saw scattered in the fields 
or lying about on the only visible track by which 
he eoidd traverse the glen, or assembled around 
the Lodge chapel, if it chanced to be a holiday. 
It was only by close observation that he could 
perceive any other erections than the little school- 
house, built by Mr. Rosso, and the farm-house, ^ 
where a tenant of the better sort lived, «iA v^V^xa 
the priest boarded. To the accu^Vanva^ ^^^> 

hovrerer, a, number of huts were Vm\A^ owNtos^ 
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mountain side, which were more like tufls of 
black turf than human dwellings. An occasional 
wreath of smoke, the neighbourhood of goats, 
pigs, or a starved cow, marked them as the abodes 
of the tenantry of the glen, — a tenantry neither 
better nor worse off than that of many a district 
in the island. 

The school-house just mentioned had been 
built by Mr. Kosso, who, though himself a Pro- 
testant, wished his poor neighbours to have such 
an education as they were willing to receive, 
though it was mixed with much that appeared to 
bim very baneful superstition. To the astonish- 
ment, first, of the objects of his bounty, and, 
next, of his Protestant visitors, he appointed a 
Catholic teacher to this school, and interfered no 
further in its management than to see that the 
teacher was diligent, and that the school was 
kept open to as many children as chose to 
attend. The reasons he gave were, that there 
were none but Catholics within ^ye miles, out of 
bis own house, and that as his neighbours would 
at all events be Catholics, he saw no harm in 
giving them reading, writing, and arithmetic, in 
addition to that instruction, of a different kind, 
which their zealous priest, Father Glenny, tooli 
care that they should not be without. The8( 
reasons, whether sound or not, had no weighi 
with his Protestant friends, who might, as the^ 
said, have forgiven luxn, \i \v^ \vaA V-^vVa ^gjw 
of a tenantry of bis owiv m N\ew ^\i^a^. ^\tfi\i^^ 
^o doubt the goodneaa oi ^''\^'^''$'T\'^l 
^od politics, vvhen they cow^^^x^^ xV^v V. 
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BO tenantry but a farmer's family or two, who 
did not need his assistance ; and that he was, 
therefore, gratuitously offering support to the 
most damnable faith in religion, and the most 
iniquitous creed in politics, that had ever deserved 
the wrath of God in heaven and of man upon 
earth. Mr. Rosso very quietly went on, holding 
an occasional conference with Father Glenny on 
the state of the school, and stepping in some- 
times as he passed, to hear how the spelling 
improved, and whether the children could ba 
induced to give attention to something besides 
arithmetic, which is, almost universally, the 
&vourite accomplishment of the Irish who have 
had the advantage of any schooling at all, 
Father Glenny, and the young schoolmastef 
whom he had trained, always appeared glad to 
see Mr. Rosso, and even asked him occasionally 
to address the children, which he always took 
care to do so a^ to convey to them some useful 
infbrmation, or moral impression, which Protes- 
tant and Catholic would equally allow to bq 
good. Thus, as the parties concerned vnroughf; 
their benevolent work without jostling or jarring, 
it mattered little what any one else had to say 
about it. When importuned upon the subject, 
Mr. Rosso endeavoured to appease the inquirer 
by an acknowledgment that he might have 
found some difficulty if Protestant children had 
been brought to learn with Catholics, within so 
small a space, and with so few resource?* vcv^Vva 
way of instruction; but he ne\ex co\M. ^^\$s& 



employs his boys and girls as soon as they 
strong enough for work; or, at least, has 
excuse that he may do so : but an Irish cc 
finds his business finished when he has dug 

{lanted his potato-field, and lounges about 
arvest; or, if he hires himself out to lal 
does not find out that there is anything foi 
girl to do but to milk the cow and boil the 
or for his boy but to feed the pig. This leii 
joined with the eagerness for learning w 
subsists among the Irish poor, kept Mr. Ro 
school always full, and might, under good 
nagement, have wrought a material improvei 
upon the rising generation : but it is too n 
the way with Irish " scholards " to be ah 
reading, never learning ; to be listening 
legends, when they should be gaining ki 
ledge; and invoking the holy blood of J 
instead of improving the powers which God 
'I given to each of them for a far more natural 

L! effectual denendence. The real advannenriA 
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Dora Sullivan was one of the most promising 
of the troop, and the master praised the pru- 
dence of her parents, and her own docility, foi 
coming to the school as regularly as ever when 
she was past sixteen. It was feared that she 
would disappear when her only hrother departed 
for England, in hopes of making a little money 
to bring back to his father ; but Dora's parents 
were proud of her, and anxious that the most 
should be made of her, and, therefore, spared 
her from home for the greater part of every day, 
though she was now like an only child to them. 
There was another reason for their not grudging 
her absence, which was, that Dan Mahony, who 
lived in the next cabin, and had frequent access 
to Dora's society, from being the son of hei 
father's partner in his lease, had been long in 
love with Dora, and would have married her out 
of hand, if he had had so much as half an acre 
of ground to marry upon. All parties approved 
of the match ; but would not hear of its taking 
place till Dan had a roof of his own to lodge a 
wife under, and did what they could to separate 
the young folks, by keeping Dora at school, and 
encouraging Dan to go and seek his fortune at 
a distance for a while ; which the young man, 
after much murmuring, consented to do, upon a 
promise from both fathers that they would ab- 
stain from quarrelling about their partnership, ox 
anything else, during his ab&exvce*. ^ Y^q>to\^ 
which they afterwards declated \X vi^a» \^^ " 
have given, and next to impos^M^ Vi ^'^^^ 
Jiey contrived^ however, to Ve^^ mXJwsji 
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terms of their vow, by venting their wrath, in 
all difficulties, upon the third partner in their 
lease, Tim Blayney, who made an opportunity 
to elope before rent-day came round, leaving 
nothing but an empty cabin and a patch of 
exhausted soil for his creditors to wreak theii 
vengeance on. 

These partnership tenancies were almost uni** 
versal in the district. In one or two cases there 
were as many as fourteen or sixteen tenants 
associated in one lease : in which case the dis-* 
putes respecting the division of their little mea^ 
dows, or the payment of dues, became so virulent, 
that the agent could get no rest irom squabbles 
and complaints in his occasional visits ; and the 
middlemen, to whom the rent was paid, adopted 
the practice of getting it as they could, without 
waiting for the decision (of opposing claims, or 
regarding the protests of those whose property 
they seized. Sullivan might think himself for- 
tunate in having no more than two partners, 
since he could not be nlade to pay more than 
three times his share of rent ; and bemg under 
vow not to quarrel with one partner, and the 
other being beyond the reach of his ears and 
tongue, he was in an enviable situation compared 
with many of his neighbours. As to the mid- 
dlemen who were over them, indeed, there was 
little to choose among them. All pleac^^ alike 
that they had theit teivV.^ \.o ^iwj \.^ ^^Jaax 
men, or to the latidlot^ •, «J^ ^«^ "^^^ ^ws^'^ 
hearken to excmes, - loo ^^^^^^^^^ 
diverted from eeiavxe^,-^^^^^^^^^'^'^"^^^ 
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their business to regard appeals to their justice 
or their compassion. They were not all, or on 
all occasions, equally pressing as to time. Their 
urgency about their dues depended somewhat 
upon their own resources, and much on those of 
the people under them. If they could afford to 
wait, and their debtors were likely not to be 
totally destitute sometime hence, the middlemen 
mercifully consented to wait, for certain consi- 
derations, and with the prospect of extorting 
rich interest upon the payment thus delayed. 
The middleman, Teale, to whom Sullivan, M a- 
hony, and Blayney paid their rents, was one of 
this merciful class. 

When Dora came home from the school one 
fine afternoon, she perceived from a distance, 
that Mr. Teale's horse was standing within the 
inclosure, and grazing the roof of her father's 
cabin. Her approach was seen by Teale from 
the door, for there was never a window in the 
place. His humour being propitiatory this day, 
he assailed Sullivan's weak side : — 

" Here she comes, — the pretty creature she is, 
that Dora of yours." 

" She's good, let alone her being pretty ; and 
'tis she will write the note and sign it all the 
same as me. Here, Dora, my darling, hold the 
pen and write as you're bid, and show what a 
scholard Father Glenny has made of you/' 
• Dora, who was remarkably c^xxveX, ^w^^w^s^- 
i2// for her years, and suited \veT OLe^o\\.xck^^^'^^ 
the gravity of her mind, did xvoX. c^\0«wercv \> 
'loveaenta, but prepared to obey \^^x ^^"^c^ 
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request She slipped down the petticoat tail 
which she had worn as a hood, gave the pig a 
gentle rebuke with her bare foot, which sent him 
out at the door, and room being thus found to 
turn about in, she made a table of her mother's 
low stool, took the paper Mr. Teale offered, 
dipped her pen in his inkhom, and waited for 
directions. 

•* You have only to sign, you see,'* said Mr. 
Teale, ♦' ' Dora Sullivan, for John Sullivan,* 
that's all." 

'* Hold your whisht," cried the father : " you 
have had your time to write promises for me, 
Mr. Teale ; but I've a scholard now of my own 
kin, and no occasion to be taken in with a scrap, 
when I don't know what's in it. So let Dora 
write after your words, Mr. Teale." 

** Pho, pho, Sullivan ; — for what and for why 
do you misdoubt me this day ? Miss Dora wiU 
be more polite — and I so pressed for time." 

Dora's politeness, however, disposed her to do 
as her father desired, and did not prevent her 
doing more. She wrote to Teale's dictation ; 
and, before signing, looked up at her father, and 
asked if it was meant that he should promise to 
pay, both for himself and partners, all that should 
be in arrears, as well as all presently due (in* 
eluding the interest of the arrears), immediately 
after harvest, under penalty of seizure. 

^* I'm not cleat o£ v\vft T[v^wi\XL% q\ ^^ '«i\^\s3& 
I'm thinking it is muc\i\o ^^,«vA^^^^'^i 
»Ke have to pay wit\i, f atW •, ^^^\^,^^^^ ^ 
'^ Be easy. Miss Dot^> ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ 
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your own mouth that the meairing is not cl^ar. 
Only sign, my jewel; that's what is still to be 
done." 

" But, father " 

" Quiet, my darling of the world, quiet ! for 
what should I do ? Here's Blayney, the scatter- 
brain ! gone, the devil knows where, and left 
not a rag behind him ; and Mahony has left the 
whole to me, entirely, the ruffian. And you 
wouldn't have the beasts driven away, Dora, and 
we left without a sup to sleep upon — you 
wouldn't, Dora?" 

" Come, sign, my jewel/* 6aid Teale, ** and up 
with your pail to be milking the creatures, Dora, 
and that's better than seeing them lifted to the 
pound." 

Dora still balanced the pen, vainly wishing 
that Dan was at hand to fulfil his father's part of 
the contract. Sullivan urged her to finish. She 
begged to read it over once more aloud, and at 
the end asked if there was no way of making 
Buch an agreement as many made, that certain 
kinds of produce, should constitute the rent, 
while the family lived as they could upon the 
test, and so haVe nothing to do with coin, which 
i^e simply supposed was the cause of all the 
misery in the world. Some middlemen, she 
knew, took butter and pigs for the rent, and oats 
where there were any, and then there was no 
trouble about money. j 

" With your leave, Miss Dota^ vq^'VV V^'sx 
what the priest has to say aboul XJ^aX «Xift.'*2BK^ 
time; f&r I suppose what you aa^ \ft ^ ^^^ ^ 
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Iktening to him ; and very natural : but I must 
be going, my jewel ; so give me my scrap, and 
no more words." 

As there was no help for it, Dora signed, and 
then saw the pen put into her father's hand, that 
lie might make his mark, without which Mr. 
Teale would not allow the business to be finished. 
She did not smile, as her mother did, at Sullivan's 
joke about a raking fellow, like him, sitting 
down with a pen, like a priest or one of the 
priest's scholards. When the middleman was 
gone, and her father laughed at the easiness of 
putting a man off with a scrap of paper instead 
of the rent, she took up her pail to go and milk 
her lean kine. 

** Off with you, honey, and leave your sighs 
behind you," said her mother. " If 1 had begun 
as early as you, sighing and sighing, there would 
have been little breath left in my body by this. 
To-morrow or next day will do for care, honey. 
Go to your milking to-day, anyhow." 

*' By dad, honey, your moUier known more 
trouble and sorrow by your time nor you, by 
reason she was my wife, and had babbies to lose 
in the fever. I would have dried up her tears in 
a hurry if she had had no more to bestow them 
on nor you ; and so will Dan, by dad, if you've 
no better a welcome for him." 

Dora smiled, and went about her dairy affiun* 

her father following to help, in case the kine 

wanted lifting ; that is, in case they should be 

too weak from staivaVion lo m^ u^^ ^\ VMy&A^ 

to be milked. The pooi amm^^ Vm% ^;^ 
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to 

«t tipon their legs, without much fear of falling, 
Sullivan direpted his steps towards the last bush 
yhich was left in his field, and cut it down for 
'uel, not having turf enough dried to boil the pot 
;his evening. 

Sullivan was not very fond of looking about 
lim on his little farm, or of observing the por- 
;ions of his partners. It was hard to say which 
ivas in the worst condition, or which might have 
been in the best if properly cultivated. Their 
nearness to the coast put them in the way of 
manure ; such part of the soil as was dry might 
bave been made into fine grazing land by the 
frequent rains which fell in that district, or have 
answered for the growth of various crops in 
rotation ; and such as was wet might have been 
improved, to almost any extent, by the limestone 
from the neighbourhood, or by fine sand from 
the beach. Instead of laying plans with pru- 
dence for their common advantage, however, and 
prosecuting them in harmony, the three partners 
made choice each of what his land should pro- 
duce, and neither varied his crop from first to 
last Their only agreement was to divide their 
portions by ditches, pronouncing a stone fence 
a trouble not. to be thought of, turf banks a 
bo^eration, and a ditch the most " asy and nate 
to the hand.'* This done, Mahony sowed barley 
every year, and every year less and less came 
Up; and that which did make a shift to grow 
yielded less and less meal, till he be^Bcsv \o ^ wv- 
der what ailed the crop that it Viad. ^oxiv^ ^<s^xl 
' being food for man, to be i^oXSoiti^ \i^>^%; 
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than pig*s meat. Blayney tried his hand at otX 
culture with no better success than his neigh- 
hour, the produce being such as many a hone 
on the London road wotdd look upon with dis^ 
dain. Sullivan grew potatoes, as we have seeiu 
While the land was in good heart, that is, for a 
season or two from the commencement of hit 
lease, he had grown apple potatoes ; but when 
the soil became exhausted, he could raise only 
an inferior kind, which is far more fit for cattle 
than for men, and on which he and his femily 
could not have subsisted, if it were not for the 
milk with which they varied their meals. Sulli- 
van's acre and half did not yield now more than 
eleven hundred stone ; and as the consumption 
amounted to more than four stone a-day, at 
fourteen pounds to the stone,-^ very moderate 
allowance for three hearty [people, — ^there was 
no chance of paying the rent out of the crop, 
even if Sullivan had been answerable for no- 
body's dues but his own. He depended upon 
his live stock to clear him with the middlemen ; 
or, rather, he depended upon nothing, but made 
a shift, when the time came near, to sell and 
raise the money somehow ; and when that could 
not be done, he deferred the evil day, by giving 
his note of hand, as we have seen. Half these 
difficulties might have been avoided, if no one 
had stood between Sullivan and his landlord; 
and the other half, if he had known how to 
make the best of his own resources. In the 
£r8t place, Mr.Tracey wo>3\^TkCH«Vw^^^>sj^^ 
of adking »uch a rent «« evftVA Y^nk^ ^^ — 
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r Buch land ; and, in the next place, he would 
lYe been so fax considerate as to encourage 
illivan to improve the land } whereas the mid* 
eman under whom Mr. Teale held the place, 
id the landlord a moderate rent, and made his 
ofit out of the higher rent he asked of Mr. 
sale, who, in his turn, did the same by Sullivan 
td his partners : so that the poorest tenant paid 
e most, and the landlord got the least ; or, to 
it the matter in another light, the little farm 
IS expected to support three families of tenants, 
d to pay rent to three landlords. Again : two 
these landlords, having only a temporary in- 
test in the place, cared only for getting as 
uch out of it as they could while connected 
th it, and had no view to its improvement, or 
^ard for its permanent value. This ruinous 
stem has received a check by the operation of 
e Subletting Act; but not before it has inflicted 
vere injuries on the proprietors of the soil, and 
ver-to-be-forgotten hardships on their tenantry. 



Chapter II. 

IRISH LIABILITIES. 

iK Mahovy being fairly out of the way, Dora's 
irents agreed to her earnest request^ couuto- 
aced by Fatiier Glenny, ibat d:\e \£v\^\. V:^:^^ 
oqI, md try to eara aomeW^V '«\i<esc&«n:iiv.NA 
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help the rent. Dora now sat at her spin 
wheel almost the whole day; and her n 
doing the same, a respectable addition was 
by them to the few shillings Sullivan had 
able to muster. The next was a fine } 
season moreover, and Sullivan reasonably 
oned on being able to sell a considerable p( 
of the produce of his -land, and thus prevc 
any addition to the arrears already due, e 
he could not discharge some part of them, 
gentle Dora now smiled, instead of sig 
when her father asked where was the gc 
'^ troubling the brain at all at all about whs 
to come, when the good and the bad wa 
entirely ; " and answered only by a kiss, 
he inquired for any good that had come < 
the hitherto grave looks of his ^' darlin' • 
world." 

The rent for the year was made up j 

time by the sale of onfy one pig ; and Mr. 

was surprised, and looked as if he did not 

whether or not to be pleased, when the sun 

forthcoming. He congratulated Sulliva 

having got a solvent partner in Blayney's ; 

and on Dan Mahony having sent his fathc 

means of paying his share ; so that Sullivai 

free from all encumbrance but that for whi 

had given his note of hand. Dora's heart 1 

within her, while sVve Wst^xv^ \.o xVia facu^ 8 

her father's fervent UeaaVtv^ oxi V«t \w^t, 

heart was evidently ^iWV aX \vow^, ^V« 

feet might be wandermg. ^^^ ^^^\ 

or her father had aciaaW^f fot^oXXfso. % 



i 
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-rrth^fc tbe i\i\^9 wfU| npt yet piiid, ooy had been 
for $wp yei^rsf ; the tithe-proclor hsLving accom* 
modate^ him by takiQg his note-Qf-hand for the 
amount, and for various incidental charges. 
Bitterly did Dora afterwards grieve that she had 
been for a while spared this additional anxiety. 

Thp next time she returned from confesgidn, 

it was with a light heart and a tripping step ap* 

proaching to a dance. Father Glenny had rea* 

dily absolved her from the sins of mistrusting 

heaven in regard of her j&ther's rent, and mis-* 

trusting a holy and solemn oath in segard of 

Pan Mahony, having, in dark hours, been 

tempted to doubt his remembering the Glen of 

the Echoes, and all that was in it ; which was a 

great sin, inasmuch as Dan had vowed a solemn 

vow, which heaven would guard, to look upon 

himself as a banished wanderer, till she should, . 

face to face, release him from the oath. Father 

Glenny not only gave her%bsolution, and taught 

her how to keep the tempter at a distance next 

time, by repeating the oath, and recalling the 

circumstances under which it was made, but 

qpoke well of ]3an, and seemed to think the 

Booner all doubts were laid, by their being made 

man and wife, the better. 

Dora iqimediately began to obey his direc- 
tions by recalling, during her walk home, the 
minutest circumstances connected with the vow. 
She could just discern, at the highest point of the 
rugged mountain-road, the big stoxvfc>ycA^\,^'^\^ 
they knelt when she was obliged to \^^N^\«sft.\» 
pmue bis way alone i ^he coa\3t xnwtV.^^^^'^ 
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spot where she had given him the '' Poesy of 
prayers," and where they had exchanged their 
crucifixes, and called six very choice saints to 
witness the vow. While gazing in this direc- 
tion, shading her eyes from the setting sun, she 
perceived men driving two cows up this very 
road, sometimes pulling the poor creatures by a 
noose over the obstructions in their way, and 
sometimes lifting them up as fast as they fell. 
Dora's lightness of heart was gone in a moment 
From the circumstance of there being several 
men to take charge of two cows, she was con- 
vinced that the cattle had been distrained from 
some tenant in the Glen ; and she had a mis- 
giving that they might be her own father's. 

When she came within sight of home, she did 
not know what to make of the appearance of 
things. The cows were not visible ; but they 
were apt to disappear among the ditches, or 
behind the cabin. Her father gave tokens of 
merriment ; but with rather more activity than 
was natural to him. He was throwing stones 
and bits of turf at the pigs in the ditches, so as 
to make them run hither and thither, and sing- 
ing, to drown their squeaking, in the following 
strain : — 

'' You're welcome to the beasts for sale ; 
For the devil take me if I go to gaol. 
My wife and they riz a mournful lowing. 
And they looked jist in my eyes so knowing. 
So now keep away, if you plase, that's all ; 
And the curse o' jas\i« \\f^^x oil >{« all t " ^ 

TbiBsong^ aa soon a^ \\M^^w^^«»^aA^r 
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£ib1e, told a pretty plain story, and the 
ation of Dora's motner told a yet plainer, 
ras breaking up the milk-pails to feed the 
and, in answer to the girl's remonstrance, 
ided what was the use of vexing their sight 
vhat would be tempting them to thirst, and 
g them in mind to curse the ^^ scruff of the 
" that had robbed them of their kine ? But 
not the cattle be got back again ?— Lord 
her! when did she ever know Mr. Teale 
lip anything he had clutched ? Mr. Teale ! 
LO had just been paid 1 Even so. He was 
d-hand with his dues, like the people he 
ed beneath his feet ; and instead of seizing 
Lr, horses^ or the luxuries of his house, the 
who was over him distrained upon the poor 
ts, who had already paid their rents; while 
i looked on, amusied to see the Sullivans 
3thers compelled to pay rent twice over, 
he escaped. The people having, in former 
, discovered that this monstrous grievance 
t known in England, had, for some time, 
to the conclusion that England is favoured 
ovemment, while there is no justice to be 
1 Ireland ; not being aware that the law is 
ime in both countries, and that the exemp* 
rom this fatal liability which English culti* 
I enjoy, is owing to the rarity of the prac- 
f subletting in their island. 
K)on appeared that Teale was disappointed 
amount of the levy upon his tenants^ since 
me men returned eaiVy m \Jcv^ \s^aassa%\» 
hat elae they could ge\«\)^ xa^aofi^^'^ 
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note-of-hand. The crop, just ready for gatlle^ 
ing in, was dug up and carted away, a smaU 
provision only being left for the immediate wants 
of the family. The fowls and pigs disappeared 
at the same time ; and to all the hubbub which 
disturbed the morning hours, the deep cursei of 
Sullivan, the angry screams of his wife, the 
cackling of the aJarmed poultry, the squealing 
of the pigs, and the creaking of the crazy can, 
there succeeded a hush, which was only inters 
ruptcd by the whirring 6f Dora's wheel. Sim 
bad taken to her spinning, partly to conceal hei 
tears, partly to drown thoughts which would 
otherwise have almost distracted her. 

The ominous quiet of the cabin did not lait 
long. Sullivan was sitting, so as to block up 
the doorway, with his back against the mud- 
wall ; be was chewing a straw, and looking out 
vacantly upon his trampled field, when his wife 
started up from her seat beside the fire-place, 
where the pot of cold potatoes was hanging ovev 
an extinguished fire. She greeted him with a 
tremendous kick. 

*' Get out o- that, you cratur ! *^ cried she. 
*^ I'm thinking there's room and a plenty beyond 
there, let alone the styes with not a soul of a pig 
in them. Get out with ye ! " 

*^ Give over, honey, or it will be the worse 

for ye," said Sullivan. " It's my own place 

where I'm lying enliteVj, vcA ^^ ^^^^^^e^. V«r 

yond 18 not so pleawttig V> ^3bfc «^«^ ^ >x ^> 

wneyr that's all.'* . ^Vc^a5l\«.\. 
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g yourself, like me, to hide what's left us in 
bog." 

^ What do you mean, if your soul is not gone 
ray ? " inquired the husband. 
* Work, work ! if you'd save a gun, or a bed, 
a bottle of spirits from the proctor. Into the 
5 with *em, if you wouldn't have him down 
m you, hearing, as he will, how little is left 
pay the tithe. Leave oflF, I tell you," she 
)uted to poor Dora ; '* whisht, and give over 
.h your whirring and whirring, that wearies 
I ears of me. Leave off, or by this and that, 
. make you sorry." 

Dora did her best to understand the evil to be 
prehended, and to guard against it. She 
ised her father from his posture of affected 
se, sought out a hiding-place among the 
ihes in a waste tract, where they might stow 
3ir household goods, and helped to strip the 
'elling as actively as if they had been about 
remove to a better abode. While her father 
d she were laden with the chest which con- 
ned her mother's bridal provision of bed-linen, 
lich had thus far been preserved from forfeiture, 
clapping of hands behind them made them 
n and observe a sign that enemies were at 
nd. 

" By the powers, heye they come," cried her 
her. ** Work, work, for the bate Ufe^xxv^ \<8we.U 
with it, and its back we'A\>e %o\tk%m^^^as* 
ent faces as if we'd beeiv ^;jL\!ti«t«v% TVi^^'' 
e, pull your lap full." 
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Dota could not at first tell whether the 
movements had been observed. 

*'God save you, kindly, Mr. Shehan," sai 
Sullivan to the proctor. '* Its just in time you' 
be come to see the new way of thatching weha^ 
got, and these gentlemen to take a lesson, ma 
be. Dora, my jewel, throw down the rushes u 
get some more out of hand." 

'' One of my gentlemen shall go with her. 
said Shehan. '* There are things among tl 
rushes sometimes^ Sullivan, that M a house ] 
well as thatch it." 

Dora invited any of the gentlemen to help he 
and led the way to a rush bank, in an (^poii 
direction ; but, declining to follow her lead, Um 
entered the house, and laughed, when they fuui 
it completely empty. 

^'You're grown mightily afiraid of the fk 
Sullivan," observed Shdban, *' since you'd be aft 
mending your thatch, sooner than getting a hi 
to lie on, to say nothing of a bit and sup, wfai( 
I don't see you have to be boasting of." 

All Sullivan's good reasons why he shou 

suddenly mend his thatch with* rushes that L 

^' convaynient" went for nothing with the procU 

who had caught a glimpse of the stratagei 

The claim for tithes, arrears, and fees was urge 

certain ominous-looking papers produced, and i 

money being forthcomings the goods were foui 

<nrf carried off, even dow£i\a^w^%^\«s^^m* 

the Oax upon it. T\i€i pxocxox %w^ Ttf>Wi.Nx 

<leapiiir of the destitvxXe tenwiV^,W^. ^^^^^^ 
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gratulated himself on having heard of the former 
seizures in time to appropriate what remained. 

Of those whom he had left behind, the father 
tay down once more in the doorway, declaring 
himself nigh hand brokenhearted, and melancholy 
entirely; his wife went about to interest the 
neighbours in their wrongs ; and Dora kneeled 
at her prayers in the darkest comer of the cabin. 
M^r a time, when the twilight began to thicken, 
her father started up in great agitation, and dared 
somebody outside to come in and see what he could 
find for rent, or tithes, or tolls, or tax of any kind. 
His creditors might come swarming as thick as 
boys going to a fair, but they would find nothing, 
thanks to the prodtor : utiless they carried him 
off bodily, they might go as they came, and he 
would try whose head was the hardest before it 
came to that. Dora perceived that her father 
was in too great a passion to listen to one who 
seemed not to be a creditor ; and she went to the 
door to interpose. More quick-sighted than her 
father, she instantly saw, through the dim light, 
that it was Dan ; and not even waiting for the 
assurance of his voice, threw herself on his neck, 
while he almost stifled her with caresses. 

" Dan, are you come back true ? Just speak 
that word." 

" True as the saints to the blessed, darling of 
my heart." 

" Then God is merciful to Beri3L "^qm ^^'^ ^ ^^st. 
re want true friends to raise u^ wg, ^\x\^««^ '« 
e are to the bare ground." 
'' Bare ground, indeed;* cxVe^L T>«xv> ^^^^ 
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and looking for n resting-place, on wl 
deposit the sobbing and clinging Dora. ' 
liave used you basely, my heart's life, but 
to me to make it up in your own way to i 
you. You trust me, Dora^ don't you, as th( 
gave leave ? " 

Dora silently intimated her trust in her 
faith, which it had never entered her h 
doubt — love having thus hi been entirely 
nected in her mind with thoughts of the 
gear. She wept on his shoulder, leavii 
her father to tell the story of their troubh 
only looked up when she heard her m 
voice approaching, to ask, with great sim 
what they were to do next ? 

'* To be married in the morning, if father 

was at hand, and consenting," her lover i 

He had two guineas in his pocket for th 

and then they would be all on a footing, 

had no more money,) and must help one t 

to justice and prosperity as well as they 

Sullivan interposed a few prudent objc 

but soon gave up when he found his littl< 

was against him. The fact was, that hi 

duty, religion, and love, all plied her i 

in favour of an immediate marriage. S! 

always had a firm faith that Dan could ; 

anything he pleased ; a faith which wai 

confirmed by his having paid his father*; 

and saved, moieovet, enou^ i«t \as^ td 

feea. It appeared to \vex xV^x. ^toNfv5« 

sent this able helper m x\ve W ol V^ 

DeeJ, aad that it waa not lot \vex Vi ^ 
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lifting them out of poverty as speedily as might 
be. 

Dan told them that there was to be a letting of 
land in the neighbourhood, the next day; and 
that if he was made sure in time of having Dora 
for his cabin-keeper, he would bid for an acre or 
two, and did not doubt to do as well in the world 
as his father before him. Of all this^ Dora's 
mother, on her return, seemed to have no more 
doubt than the rest of the party ; and she imme* 
diately dismissed all her cares, except the regret 
that she could not walk so far as to see her 
daughter married. Dan was now requested to 
uame his hour for departure in the morning, and 
to go home to his father, who had had but a hasty 
glimpse of him on his return. He busied himself 
in obtaining some clean dry straw and a rush 
candle for his poverty-stricken friends, over- 
whelmed Dora with caresses, and ran home. 

Dora had little imagined, two hours before, 
with what a light heart she should lie, this nighty 
on the cold floor of their bare cabin. To have 
Pan to lean upon was everything. She could 
not admit any further fear for the future. They 
had only to begin the world again, that was all ; 
and with the advantage, too, of Dan's experience 
and skill in getting money ; which it did not 
occur to her, might be of no avail, where no 
money could be got, or where it passed immedi- 
ately into the hands of one tyrannical claimant or 
another. This ease from appreliensiow fotxxi^^^^ 
substratum of her happy thoughts ol ^v^ \C\^cX% 
and it w»a her filial piety, only, ,v{\ac3cl tcl^^ "^^ 
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matter of so much importance to her. Fbr her- 
self, it was enough that Dan was her own. 
She had not a wish beyond what would be be- 
stowed by the priest's bfEce and blessing, which 
she hoped so soon to have obtained. 

Father Glenny, though at first surprised at 
being called on to perform the marriage cere- 
mony so early in the morning, and before so few 
witnesses, and mortified on behalf of the young 
folks, that the customary revelry and sanction 
of numbers must be dispensed wiUi in their case, 
had nothing to say against the proceeding. 
Having ascertained that the friends of both parties 
approved, he went on to exhort the young couple 
to remember that they were now in the act of 
fulfilling a divine command, and to [trust for the 
blessing of God on their union accordingly. He 
then performed the ceremony and dismissed them; 
the bridegroom having taken care, as a point of 
honour, that the priest should not lose much in 
respect of fees, the amount being tendered by 
the parties instead of collected from an assemblage 
of guests. Father Glenny did not refuse the 
offering. He was unwilling to wound the feelings 
of the offerers : he was not aware of the extent 
of their poverty ; and, moreover, considered the 
fees his due, even more than a Protestant clergy- 
man would have done in a similar instance,— -the 
remuneration of tlv^ Catholic clergy in Ireland 
fceing principally deT\N^^ltc«rL\w«rtsaa^VR^. 
The pressure ot t\ieV\me^ Q\i\\%^^^^^^^ 
ings of the whole ip^xt^ ^^ ^^^ ^T'^C 
like than is at alVu.^^\ otvAXx^^^I ^^^ 
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wedding. The bridegroom stayed but to give his 
Dora into her mother's arms, and then set off, 
accompanied by Sullivan, for the place where two 
or three lots of ground were to be let by auction, 
or, as the phrase goes, by cant. 

They were just in time to take a survey of the 
lots before bidding. There was small choice of 
advantages ; for the preceding tenants, knowing 
that they need not hope for a renewal, and that 
the mode of letting by cant would, in all proba- 
bility, turn them out of the place, had exhausted 
the land to the utmost for the last two or three 
years. This measure not only gave them as 
much as they could obtain for the time, but 
afforded a chance of getting the lot back again 
on cheaper terms. The excessive competition 
which is usual on such occasions, however, made 
this last hope a very doubtful one. The only 
thing that was certain beforehand wa9, that the 
affair would prove a very bad bargain to all 
parties :— to the landlord, because his land was 
nearly ruined, and little rent would, therefore, be 
paid, however much was promised ; to the suc- 
cessful bidder, because he would be unable to 
fulfil his absurd promises about the rent, and be 
therefore liable to driving, distraint, or ejectment ; 
and to the unsuccessful bidders, because they had 
come a great way, iiill of hopes and visions of 
being able to settle on the land, and must return 
destitute aa they came, ani dv&^^^cJvo\&^« 

A crowd surrounded the xnaxi oi ^'^'^x^ ^s^ ^^^ 
18 he appeared on the gro^md. ^^\v^ ^"^ ^'^'^'^'^ 
^ he ks^ tlmt moimxig oi i5L\xV&c\ %kcokr 
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overstrained civility, or of something more 
stantial, from those who could afford it, wit! 
hope of inclimng him to favour their particula 
The most diversified clauns to a preference 
whispered into hb ear, or exhibited before his 
wherever he went. One had picked up the 
lord's heir, when thrown by his pony into i 
in childhood; another had had the honoi 
lodging the agent, one stormy night, amon 
mountains. One limped ostentatiously h 
Mr. Flanagan, to remind him that the lam 
happened from one of the landlord's fences hi 
fallen upon him, while dozing beneath its sh< 
another^ a feeble old man, pleaded a yet unfu! 
promise of a Mr. Tracey who had been i 
grave nearly thirty years. 

Mr. Flanagan took no further notice of al 

than to bid the people get out of his way. 

many a clutch did he diiR&ngage his skirts 

many a petition, savoured with a scent of pot 

did he turn his back ; many a venerable Uuc 

coat, and gray cloak, did ne elbow firom his 

before he could proceed to business. When 

begun, it required an eye as practised, ai 

ear as inured, as his, to distinguish that 

business was proceeding, amidst the hubbi 

voices, the shoving, jostling, and scrami 

which took place while the bidding wen 

The confusion fairly baffled some lookers on 

stopped their lioises oxi t\v^ o>\\.^\x\.^^1\Xx^ 

to observe the scene. Mt. Me^«^^«t^^ 

from college, his btoX\ieT ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

leutiemaufa college faiei^^ ol vV^ ^^tx 



t^lMUg thoir momipg ride, surrounded by their 
dogs, when it occurred to Alexander, that this was^ 
the occasion op which to exhibit to his friend the 
resemblance between the Irish ^nd his country- 
men. He was scarcely aware that the occasion 
on which the people were assembled was similar 
tp that which often collects the Italian peasantry 
in groups, to contend with equal vehemence for 
slips of land, which they hold on the same terms. 
The Irish cottier is of the same class with the 
^letayer of Italy ; and middlemen are, with few 
exceptions, alike all the world over: they are 
what it is natural to expect men to be under 
circumstances of strong temptation to oppression 
and of absolute impunity. 

The Italian gentleman, after gazing with fixed 
attention, and an amused expression of counter 
nance^ for some minutes, used an expressive 
gesture, to intimate that he could make nothing 
of it. 

*' The first lot is disposed of, Henry, is it not?'^ 
asked *Alexander. *' That half-naked, capering 
fellow bid highest, I think." 

'* Yes," replied Henry; "and he looks as if he 
had just had the mines of Peru given him." 

" He ! ** exclaimed the foreigner, in astonish- 
ment " And how will he pay 1 *' 

*' No one will pay all," replied Henry, laugh-* 
ing. " The agent can only weigh probabilities ? 
and if he happens to know that that poor fellow* 
has a little coin hidden somewhere, to hel^ Vvvecv 
on for a year or two, be \fill atop al \a^\A^^Mv% 
as ibe highest '' 
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** But why stop ? Is it not the people's part to 
stop?" 

'* We might wait long enough for that," re- 
plied Alexander. "They will bid against each 
other till midnight. They will offer a hundred 
per annum per acre rather than lose their chance 
of getting the land. Our people are very rich in 
promises." 

**And how much has the ragged man pro- 
mised?" 

*' Flanagan ! '* shouted Henry, above the din, 
which sank to silence in a moment, *' bow much 
has your first lot brought you ? '* 

** Nine pounds per acre, Sir, and yonder stands 
the tenant." 

. The successful bidder, came forward, smiling 
and scraping, not a whit ashamed of the baie 
knees which had burst through what had once 
been breeches, or of the tatters which were bound 
about his person, in various directions, by hay- 
fopes, there being no other way of keeping thm 
together. 

"Ask him,'* urged the eager foreigner, "aA 
him where his pounds are to come from, and 
why he wishes to be a farmer." 

'' There is most likely a lady in the case,** 
observed Henry ; and then turning to the BUOif 
he inquired whether he had not done a very 
daring thing in engaging to pay so high a yeaily 
Bum ? 

" God save yout Voxkoxa VAxi^^,'^^\B«:&sw>k 
tarned out of W ox^ix, \i«^oTASk«ji^N %iAH»^^ 
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cabin I'm wishing to give her, old creature as 
she is, and a bite and sup with me.** 

" And is there nobody else, friend, likely to be 
your cabin-keeper ? " 

The man's countenance fell, and he replied 
that there was to have been one last Shrovetide, 
but that she was forcibly carried off, and married 
to another man, before he could overtake hen 
Henry turned the subject hastily, shocked at his 
own curiosity, which had' led to such a disclosure* 
He asked the man whether he could honestly say 
that he had a week's provision beforehand for 
his mother and himself? The tenant laughed and 
pointed to his new ground, saying that they might 
fflean potatoes enough among the ridges, after 
Uie digging, to keep them for a few days till tHty 
could look about them a bit. His mother more- 
over had a cow, and a slip of a pig. He ended 
by bewitchingly asking for the '^ bUssen " on his 
enterprise. The foreigner was amused to observe 
that in Ireland a blessing comes out of the pocket 
instead of the mouth ; not that the verbal blessing 
is absolutely worthless; but it is considered 
merely as an accessory to something more sub- 
stantial. 

The process of giving the blessing quickened 
the bidding, as it was feared the gentlemen 
might leave the ground before the next success- 
fill candidate was ready to pay his smiling service. 
The lot was awarded to Dan, vi\vo^ ^Xax \R)R»K!^s^ 
ap Jus hat, advanced towaida VVi^ Vo\^XBSStk^ ^'^^ 
'owed by his father-in-law. T\vc^ Oti^w^'^^ 
ne anotAer that he looXed \)e\Xet ojisiii&«^^^ 
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his predecessor to pay rent, his dress being 
decent, and his manner betokening more fore- 
thought and experience. 

" Have you an old mother to find a shelter 
for, too ? " inquired Alexander. 

** There's the mother and the father too that's 
to the fore," replied Dan, turning to introduce 
Sullivan. 

** And the darling too that's been his wife 
almost since the sun rose," added Sullivan. " Dan 
has had die priest's blessing tliis mom, and sore 
your honours' won't be long in following ? " 

** I would have married in the evening, Dan, 
if I had been you," said Henry. *'Ine land 
$rst, and then the girl, is the prudent way, you 
lBk>w. How would you have managed, if you 
had had the girl without the land ? " 

Dan could not pretend to guess what Pro- 
vidence's other way of providing for him and 1 
Dora would have been ; the actual case was as 
much as any man had to do with. This reason- 
ing put him in the actual case ofreceivingalarge 
blessing from the foreigner, who then rode off 
with his companions, notwithstanding the vehe- 
ment prayers of the crowd that they would stay 
till the third and last lot was disposed of. They 
had neither time nor further blessing to spare 
this day. They did not, however, escape by 
turning their backs. The third new tenant was 
posted in the middH^ oi \.h&vt road homewards, 
and on their appto^tcV, exx.eiA'5^>K» ^srwMk^>^'^ 

to embrace tlieV^^i^^^ >^^^^^^;f^\^^^^ 
praying for au V^lu^v^ ^i \.\^xs.^% ^^^ 
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merciful and tender and bountiful hearts, and 
expressing his expectation that he should begin 
the world with a trifle from their honours, like 
Pat and Dan. 

** See what you have done, Henry,'' said his 
brother. ** We shall.be expected to pay tribute, 
henceforward, to every new tenant^ as often as a 
cant takes place within twenty miles." 

Henry set himself seriously to explain that 
their bounty of this day was purely accidental, 
and that none of the party meant to give again 
on a similar occasion. He would npt dismiss 
the present applicant without a gift, since his 
companions had had one ; but he gave him less 
than the others, in order to enforce what he hai 
said. The man follovired for some way, keeping 
close in their rear in hope of their relenting, and 
then retired I9 the road side, grumbling as if 
defrauded of a right. 

** It is the most difficult thing in the world," 
observed Henry, *'to deal with these people; 
they have such strange notions of right. Every 
&YOur is immediately considered as a precedent 
to be for ever acted upon : every change in our 
methods of doing kindness is looked upon as 
caprice, and every suspension of a gratuity as 

an i'Jju'T'" 

*^.The same is the case in all regions," observed 

the foreigner, ** where the people have other 

dependence than on themaelveii. \i\X\^x«a>3K^ 

able In Ireland and in lta\y> Vt \& \i«;e^>^^^ ' 

people of these unhappy couxvU\e^ \k3K^^ "* 

^^^ educated by political ipjux^ Vi ^wi^ 
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pendence. It is for you to rectiFy their t 
of righL'^ 

^* How must we do so ? " 

*^ You must make their little possessions^ 
And also fortify their labours with the mox 
tainty of a due reward. While this i^ 
done, — and it will be long in the doing, 
must vary your modes of charity perpetua 
testimony of its being optional : and O, ab 
things, save your poor from the blight of i 
charity ! Save them from the delusion th« 
have a right, which, among a reckless j 
would presently absorb all other rights, n 
cottiers of your middlemen, and beggars o 
landlords, and converting this fertile regii 
a wilderness, which shall but echo the wi 
of famine." 



Chapter III. 
IRISH ADVENTURB. 



The accidental bounty of the Mr. Ros8( 
ahled Dan to furnish himself with the fev 
he needed to begin his tillage, and his wi: 
9 wheel and a small stock of flax. 2 
clothes, they were obliged to wear, di 
mgbt, those they liad o\i^ having neil 
cbmge for the day, uox «. >o^^ nCttiOa 
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supersede the use of them at niglit. This was 
thought no great hardship by any of the family, 
for it was a very common one. Many of their 
neighbours never attempted to undress after 
their garments had passed a certain point of 
^ear. The most tidy, who really did patch thek 
clothes very patiently while the patches would 
lold together, were for the most part content. 
after that time, to tie them on till they dropped 
away in fragments. Their reason for not un- 
dressing was one which their reproving superiors 
could not gainsay ; — that, once off, no power on 
earth could get the garments on again. This 
was nearly the condition now of Sullivan's cloth- 
ing and that of his wife ; but they could scarcely 
trouble themselves to think of such a trifle in the 
midst of the affairs they were undertaking. New 
life and spirit had been given them by the 
timely support yielded by their connexion with 
Dan ; and they all, under his direction, gave full 
play to the spirit of enterprise which ever dis- 
tinguishes the Irish when in prospect of an equi- 
table recompense of their exertions. Sullivan 
might now be seen toiling as a Jabourer under 
his son-in-law, thatching the cabin-roof (now 
in earnest) with rushes from the sandbanks, or 
bringing sand from the beach to work into the 
boggy soil of the potato-field, or cutting turf 
for fuel, or even carrying loads of it on his back 
for sale. The drat money t\vua ^a«v&\'«^\sX.Na 
hiie a pack-horse from one oi "N^x^ '^'aasi^ 
?nants, for the carrying out a i\xt\^e\ ^\x\^ ^ 
rf; wd thia answered «o \s^i ^^ ^ 
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finished by selling their own store, and making 
fuel for home consumption, after the manner of 
the Irish peasantry, when the turf in the neigh- 
bourhood is exhausted ; that is, by scraping up 
what is left in the state of mire, and baking and 
shaping it with the hand till it becomes dry enough 
to be combustible. Their food was but poor as to 
quantity and quality, till Dan thought himself 
justified in adding a quarter of a cow to his 
establishment; from which time, potatoes and 
milk, milk and potatoes, were thought as good a 
provision as they had a right to look for. 

When that which is usually the idle season 
came round, namely, the weeks which succeed the 
potato- sowing, when nothing more is to be done 
to the crop, Dan proposed a grand scheme to his 
father-in-law, — ^nothing less than to enlarge their 
cabin by adding a room at the end. Sullivan 
smacked his lips, and stretched himself, somewhat 
mortified to have his expected period of rest 
broken in upon by new toils : but, remembering 
that the summer nights were, indeed, somewhat 
oppressive to four people sleeping within a space 
of twelve feet by eight, with no air-hole but the 
door ; and looking forward, moreover, to the in- 
conveniences of Dora's confinement in such s 
place, he gave a groaning assent to the under 
takinff, and went through his part of it with i 
toleraole grace. He cursed, for his own sake 
however proud for his daughter's, the granc 
notions which Dan seemed to have about a cabin 
making the new apartment half as long again a 
the old one, and lea\uig ^^^Q-^Vew>\\^xK«A ^al 
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for a wiiidow. When finished, hpwever, all was 
right in his eyes, and he did not sigh, as did 
the young folks, for yet more comforts ; if 
indeed, they were not rather necessaries. Dora 
wished for a hed for her mother, who was growing 
more and more weakly, and got little rest on her 
bundle of straw. Dan wished for the same 
comfort for Dora, but was obliged at present to 
content himself with looking forward to the time 
when they might increase their stock of fowls, 
and obtain feathers enough from them, to sew 
up in a sack, and make a bed of. He had a little 
money byliim, and was often tempted to spend it 
in Dora's behalf ; but they both agreed tnat the 
first necessity was, to keep out of the clutches of 
the agent and the tithe proctor. Of paying the 
whole rent, there was but little chance ; but as 
they had no partners, and as nobody near was 
likely to pay better than themselves, they hoped 
to satisfy the agent with such a proportion as 
might fairly average what he was in the habit of 
receiving in lieu of the nominal rent. On the 
whole, they considered themselves going on" fair 
and easy, and prosperous entirely." 

Tliey had been nearly a year in their abode, the 
rent-day was coming round, and many jokes were 
continually suggested by that fruitful topic, when 
Father Glenny looked in upon them, in the course 
of his customary circuit among his people. Dora 
came curtseying to the door to invite him to 
repose himself on the turf seat within ; her mother 
rose feebly to pay her reverence aa he ente.ted^ 
and hoped be would be ^fVeasfciL Vq x^^^s^kl ""oSS. 
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ber husband and Dan returned ; the one being at 
work some way off, and the other haymg business 
to settle with the agent. The priest, who looked 
remarkably grave, assured her he was m no hurry, 
and examined their countenances as if to discover 
whether they had any thing particular to comma- 
nicate. As they waited, " mannerly" for him to 
introduce his own topics, he' began by remarkii^ 
on the improvements in the place, and enquiring 
into the worldly condition of its mhabitants. 
His countenance brightened as he listened to 
their cheerful reports of their prospects, but he 
still seemed uneasy till be had put one question. 
Had Dan taken care to secure the lease? be 
asked ; adding that this was a point on which 
many tenants were unaccountably and disastrous- 
ly careless. They would put off signing and 
securing for months, if not years, after taking 
possession, and many were the cases in which he 
had known them rue their procrastination. Dora 
replied with a smile, that she hoped she might, by 
this time, say that the lease was in her husband's 
pocket ; it had been drawn up, almost ever since 
they settled in this place, but, for some reason or 
another, never signed till now, such being her 
husband's business with the agent this morning, 
and also to pay the first yea?s rent. At tlw 
moment, Sullivan burst in, exclaiming, "Lord save 
us ! your reverence, what can have faUeii out now ? 
Here's Dan com\Iv^uY^^^«t^^'tw^s^s;?Jsi^ 
and my own evea fe^e\i\v\mV<a\^\v^\s«.^^'«&.^ 
agent; and they, a^ qjA^^ ^^ \w^^v.^^^x>S 
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Dora waB flying out to meet her husband, \diea 
the priest laid his hand on her arm. 

** Stopi my daughter, and listen to me," he 
said. " I know it all. For your husband's sake 
hear it from me, tiiat you may not add to his 
passion. Remember your vow of trust, daughter, 
and renew it now, in your time of need.'* 

Dora sat down trembling, beseeching, by her 
looks, that she might hear the truth at once. 
Father Glenny related that Mr. Tracey had written 
to his agent to say, that it was evident to him that 
his property had been much injured, and the con- 
dition of his tenantry no less so, by the subdivision 
of land having been encouraged to too great an 
extent : that it was his pleasure that the reverse 
process of consolidation should immediately be- 
gin; and that for this purpose, no new leases of 
small portions of land should be given, and no 
partnership tenancies allowed hencefcnrward ; his 
intention being, that instead of a small plot of 
ground supporting many holders, one substantial 
hc4der should unite several smaU plots of ground 
into a respectably-sized farm. The zealous agent. 
Father Glenny went on to say, had locked round 
him to see how many tenants he could eject, and 
had put Dan and his family down in his list ; 
the unfortunate delay in signing the lease having 
put their little possession into his power. When 
Dora had made sure that this wa6 all, she turned 
to her father who was standing against the wall, 
tattooing with his brogues upon the thte%VN$A4« 
She might have thought that he d\^ \vcA\«.^x^5oRi 
sevrs, but that he was hummixigia a\i\x«AaxHw:^ 
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the tunc to which he had sung, on a somewbat 
Bunilar occasioDy the burden — 

"The curse o' Jasus light on ye all !" 

His old wife not daring to give vent to her anger 
in the presence of the priest, had hooded her head 
witli her petticoat tail, and ceased her spinning. 
Father Glenny was beginning a strain of conso- 
lation when Sullivan cried, 

" O murther, Dora, my darling, what a sight it 
is to see Dan raging like the sea itself! King 
of Glory I he is mad entirely." 

The priest placed himself by the threshold, so 
as to be the first to meet the unhappy man. At 
the sight of the black coat, the oaths and threats 
were silenced ; and presently the knit brow relaxed, 
the fierce eye was tamed before Father Glenny's 
mild, serious gaze. Before any words were ex- 
changed, Dora drew her husband in with a smile, 
and asked him how they were worse off now than 
on their wedding morning, and where was the 
wonder of young and poor people like themselves 
having to go forth again to seek a home ? She 
did not doubt they should again find one, and 
have a warm comer moreover for her father 
when he should be past his work. 

Her husband impatiently stopped her, saying 
that there were no more homes to be had for poor 
tenants, and that if she wanted a warm comer, she 
must seek it among the beggar's haunts in the 
. towns, — warm enough, with seven families in ft 
cellar ; a comfortable place truly, for her babe to 
be born in, and hex pareiola to eu^iL>Xv^\i ^w^^V* 
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and disregarding the priest's presence, he prayed 
for confusion on every mother's son of the Traceys 
from the first that had gone before, to the last 
that should come after. T^ brought Father 
Olenny to interpose. 

**Peace, my son ! " he said. **It is blasphemy 
to curse man for the judgments of heaven." 

He was going on, but Dan interrupted him to 
say that he was not thinking of heaven at all ia 
the matter. What he cursed was the clearing of 
the estate, and the cruelty of those who would 
turn so many out of house and home— Father 
Olenny still insisted that this was heaven's work, 
since the Traceys were no Protestants, no stran- 
gers in the land, but members of the true church, 
ancient possessors of the soil, only kept at a dis- 
tance by being deprived of their political rights, 
and as anxious as gentry should be, for the pros- 
jfbrity of their people. He mentioned that Mr. 
Tracey, while giving the fatal order, had men- 
tioned the good of the tenantry as one <tf the 
motives tliereto. It was clear to him that good 
would arise out of this measure, since poverty 
had increased in proportion to the subdivision 
of the land ; and the distress which must prevail 
in the mean time, should be patiently borne as 
the judgment of heaven on the sins of the poor, 
and on the slowness of the rich to divide their 
substance with the needy. — Dora, who was accus- 
tomed to receive with reverence whatever her 
Eriest let fall, enquired humbly whether he would 
aye them go and ask assistance from Mr. Rosso, 
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he being the only person in their neighbourliood 
who had substance to divide with the needy. 
Father Glenny shook his head, sighed, and ad- 
vised them to remain where thev were, till he 
should have considered their case and that of 
some of their neighbours, who were suffering 
under similar calamity. On inquiring whether 
they had any savings, Dora joyfully mentioned 
the rent, naturally supposing that Dan would 
not part with it when he found how matters 
stood; but her countenance fell when she ex- 
tracted from her now moody husband the fact 
that the agent had received him with a smiling 
countenance, requested him to count down the 
money while he prepared his pen and ink, signed 
to his assistant to sweep off the gold, silver^ and 
copper into a drawer and turn the key, and 
then, and not before, explained the necessity he 
was under, of refusing to fulfil his engagement, 
scoring the lease from comer to corner with 
his newly-mended pen as he spoke, and bidding 
the insulted Dan move aside to make way for 
his betters, , who were fortunate enough not to 
have put off signing and sealing. 

*' Then we have nothing left," said Dora 
calmly. 

*' Murther ! *' cried her father, " and we might 
have had an elegant bed to have carried away on 
the shoulders of us, instead of a coat that has 
nothing left but the sleeves, by reason of their 
having never been used. And much besides is 
it we might have had if you had let us be com- 
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fortable, Dan, and leave the rent to take care of 
itself in peace. By dad, we may very well pass 
for beggars without any pretending." 

His sOn-in-law looked fiercely at him, and the 
priest interposed to show that it was all right. 
All were to have their dues, and Mr. Tracey 
should, therefore, receive his rent; for paying 
which honestly, Dan might fully trust he should 
never suffer. After more words of exhortation 
and comfort, the priest gave Dora a small pre- 
sent of money, and expressed his hope of seeing 
them all at mass in the morning, after which he 
would converse further with them on their affairs. 

Dan stood watching him from the door, after 
receiving his blessing with a dubious expression 
of countenance. Dora had sunk down at her 
mother's feet, hiding her face in her lap, when 
she heard her husband say, *' Praise to the 
powers, he's out of sight! Up with you, you 
women, and all ready for nightfall." 

To the question of all three, what he meant to 
do? Dan replied, by giving . orders, in a tone 
which none dared disobey. He made Sullivan 
take a spade and dig up, with all his might, 
potatoes which were not yet fit for cropping. 
Dora found up sacks and turf-panniers, and Dan 
proceeded, as soon as twilight came on, to 
impress into his temporary service a horse which 
grazed in the neighbourhood. On this animal ^ 
he packed the panniers, so as to afford a seat 
between them, and then commanded the trem- 
bling Dora to mount by his assistance. She 
clasped her hands, crying) 
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^* O, Dan ! where will jod be for fskmg as in 
the diurk night? You axe over full of haste, 
Vm thinking, Dan." 

His only reply was to lift her upon the horse. 

" My mother I ** cried Dora, weeping. " You 
will not leave her done ; and if my father stays 
without us, depend on it he will call in the neigh- 
bours." 

Dan lifted her down again, went for the old 
woman (who had seemed stujofied ever since the 
news came), placed her between the panniers, 
gruffly desired Dora to remain behind till her 
turn came, and began to lead the horse up the 
hill which stretched towards the sea- shore. Dora 
followed, however, at some distance, determined 
to see whidier her mother was to be conducted. 
The horse was a grey one, which enabled her 
to keep within sight, and out of hearing, amidst 
the increasing daricness. It was a dreary walk, 
over four or five miles of boggy ground; and 
many times would she have called out for her 
husband's help, if she had not feared his present 
' mood more than the stormy sky above and the 
treacherous soil beneath. Gusts of wind blew 
from the sea, piercing her with cold through her 
scanty raiment. Drenching showers were dashed 
in her face, blinding her so effectually for many 
minutes together, that she would have lost the 
track and have sunk yet deeper than she did in 
the bog, if the same cause had not obliged those 
whom she followed to stop also, and turn their 
backs for awhile to the storm. The fitful gale 
brought to hex the i«di^ "vivi^^^ ^1 ^q old 
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woman^ and the growlings of her impatient 
husband, who cursed heaven, earth, and hell, at 
every impediment to their progress. During one 
of their pauses on a ridge, over wliich the roar- 
ing of the sea rose more distinctly to their ears, 
Dora came closer upon them than she intended. 
The horse started, and his snort seemed to be 
answered from a distance by a cry. The old 
woman saw something waving near her, and 
screamed, and Dan himself shook with super- 
stitious terror at the very moment that he swore 
another oath at those who were scared when the 
echoes were up and awake on a stormy night. 

" The echoes are up and awake,'* said Dora, 
venturing round to her husband's side. *' Take 
care, Dan> that they repeat nothing you would 
not have heaven hear." 

As she expected, his anger was now turned 
on her, for risking her own life and her child's 
by so perilous a walk. She made no reply, but 
held by his arm till they arrived at their destina- 
tion, thankful that he had slackened his pace and 
moderated his wrath somewhat, as if in consider- 
ation for her. They stopped on the extreme 
verge of the cliff when Dan desired his wife to 
hold the horse while he carried her mother 
home. She was not left for many minutes to 
conjecture what this home could be. Her hus- 
band led her down to a doorless and half- 
unroofed cabin, placed just so far below the 
verge of the cliff as to be unseen from the land. 
Having lodged both the womeu wtv^^x ^^^Kt«» 
Dm tried to strike a light witYi ^ iKm\. ^xA ^N«^ 



i 
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he had brought with him ; but as fast as die 
rush candle was lit, it blew out again, i 
being no corner of the hovel free from drau 
There was nothing for it but to abide in 
cold, and darkness, till dawn. The horse h 
unloaded, Dan mounted, and bidding the wc 
expect SulKvan and himself before morning 
off again across the bog. Three hours s 
wards they appeared with another horse, ai 
heavier load ; and, to Dora*s disappointn 
her husband again left her, not saying this 
when he should return . Sullivan expressed 
belief that Dan's purpose was to spoil the j 
as much as possible before morning, and 
to hide himself for a time in some such co 
nient sort of place as he hinted he had diou 
of betaking himself to the next day. No 
quiries could get out of him what sort of { 
that was. 

Dora spent the rest of the night in moun 
from the hut to the cliff, and descending from 
cliff to the hut, trying to comfort her mc 
meanwhile, who lay moaning and peevishly c 
plaining of manifold evils that it was impost 
to remedy. Towards morning, it startled I 
on her watch to perceive a bright light bun 
in the direction of their late abode. She a 
Sullivan to look at it^ who forthwith bega 
wave his hat, crying, 

** Hilloo, hilloo ! Dan is the boy in the w 
to deal with Flanagan. Hilloo ! Dan, 
darling, you've finisrvdi \lv^ iob out of ha 
*TwiU be as good 3i» «. ^^«t'^ x^^ Vi ^^ 
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l^ent overlook the place, let alone the tenant. 
t's burning — ^the ciU)in is, my jewel, and the 
Df-8tack beside it ; and it warms my heart at 
lb distance I '' 

" And Dan — ^where is Dan, father ? " 
*' O, the cratur, he'd just stop up the drain^ 
ad cut the pig's throat, and throw him into the 
og, and see that everything that he couldn't 
ring with him is put in the way of the fire ; 
od then he would set it alight, and creep off 
>me roundabout way to us here." 
This was exactly what took place : and the 
evice was so much to the taste of most of the 
jected tenants, that the example was followed 
) a great extent before a sufficient force could 
e sunmioned to check this destruction of pro- 
erty. For the next three nights, fires were 
isible here and there in the dark and dreary 
len. As fast as the agent and his body-guard 
alloped from one point of watch to another, a 
laze arose in their rear; and as soon as they 
rtived at the scene of destruction, the perpetra** 
m had vanished, and it was too late to do any 
ood. A mocking laugh came, from time to 
me, out of the darkness which surrounded the 
orsemen, in the intervals of the conflagrations ; 
ut this always happened on spots where the 
round on either side the road was not of a kind 
) be attempted on horseback. In the morning, 
lain pigs, not in condition to be made food of, 
fere found scattered on the road ; houghed 
orses lay groaning about the fLe\^%\ vcA.\&»x!C) 
poor cow was burned ia ilt& tiloi^* TeA^ij^s^ 
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was driven half frantic by these insults and in- 
juries. He sent messenger after messenger for 
soldiers, called on Mr. Rosso, his sons, and 
tenants for assistance ; and besides taking these 
necessary measures of defence, pointed out every 
cottier already ejected, or about to be so, as a 
criminal ; exasperated every man he met by his 
insults ; and rode against the women and over- 
threw the children as often as he passed a party 
of homeless wanderers, going they cared not 
whither, and to be kept alive they knew not 
how. It appeared so clear to the young Rossos 
that Flanagan was endangering his own life, and 
aggravating the evils of the time, by awakening 
the revengeful passions of the people, that one 
or other of them kept continually beside him, 
in order, by their presence, to impose a re- 
straint upon him, and, by their mediation, to 
sooth the wounds he inflicted. They well knew 
that, by thus associating themselves with so 
obnoxious a person, they ran the risk of being 
hated by the people ; but this risk they had cou- 
rage to brave for a time in a good cause. 

Alexander had taken his turn one day, wlien 
he rode up to join his father and brother, who 
had compassed a circuit of observation in a 
different direction, and were now returning home 
to refresh themselves before beginning their 
evening watch. 

" Father," said Alexander, "do you mean to 
forbid your tenants to receive any of these 
ejected cottagers V 

** Certainly not x it \^ x^o «iSs5ct ^^ tsssur? 
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** So I thought; hut Flanagan has not only 
heen routing out some poor creatures from a ham 
of one of Tracey's tenants, hut has taken upon him 
to declare that they must remove themselves out 
of the district, as they would he harboured nei* 
ther by you nor any of the proprietors in it." 

" What business has the fellow to answer for 
anybody but himself? " said Mr. Rosso. " How- 
ever, the poor people know more of the matter 
than he does. They kl^piv that I am harbouring 
many, — as many, alas ! as I can afford to 
relieve. Would this were all over, boys ! Every 
case I hear of seems a harder one than the last ; 
and it breaks (Pne^s heart to leave them to take 
their chance. See, from this very point, what 
melancholy groups of them : — aged parents^ ot 
helpless children, or weakly women in each, to 
be a burden upon the spirit- broken cottager ! " 

*' Where will they go ? What will become of 
them, father?" 

*' The greater part will crowd into the towns, 
and herd by hundreds under the same roof, till 
the fever sweeps half of them away. Others will 
stroll the country as beggars ; and others will 
live by plunder. The most fortunate of them will 
be those who will beg enough in crossing the 
island to pay their way over the sea in search of 
English wages. Tlie noblest in their natures, 
the brave and high-spirited, will become white- 
boys, and die amidst acts of outrage, or on the 
gibbet. So much for that policy of landlords, 
by which they first increase ttve i[i>x|c^^\^ ^1 "^^ 
ienantry, in order, by force oi coTa^0^S&&$s^> ^^ 
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let their laiid high ; and then, finding that they 
have gone too far» take a fit of consolidation, 
and make no provision for the crowd they called 
up around them, and now deprive of the means 
of suhsistence. What think you of such poliey, 
Henry ? " 

*' I was just thinking, Sir, that it is rather 
surprising to me that you lift up your voice, on 
all occasions, against establishing poor-laws in 
Ireland, while you have such scenes as these 
before your eyes." 

•* While that question is pending. Sir," said 
Alexander, — ^' and it is a question which will 
not be speedily settled, and which, if settled in 
the affirmative, will bring tedious arrangements 
after it, — in the meanwhile, is not Tracey bound, 
by every merciful consideration, to give his 
ejected tenants dwellings elsewhere ? Ought not 
each one of them now to have a slip of land on 
yonder mountain-side, and wherewith to build 
himself a cabin ? " 

" That would afford no present relief," ob- 
served Henry. " Besides having to build their 
cabins, the people must drain and manure their 
ground by a process of many months, before it 
will yield them the food they are this day in 
want of." 

" Even supposing these new lots to be pre- 
pared before the ejectment was served," said 
Mr. Rosso, *'*' the plan would be a bad one. It 
would secure a future repetition of precisely the 
same evils we axe de^\oTixi^V>-d«.Y. Bad culti- 
Ydtion and ovet-f o^^^xvon^^ W^u^ ^do^ >f« 
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extensive subdivision of land, are our griev- 
ances ; and to remedy them, Alexander, you 
would begin afresh to divide and subdivide, 
and encourage the increase of numbers as before. 
This seems to me scarcely reasonable." 

" But the poor-laws we were talking of. Sir/' 
interrupted Henry ; " do tell me how you can 
resist pleading for them. Tell me, if you please, 
that these poor people have been idle and impro- 
vident^-tell me that they have brought families 
into the world without a prospect of maintaining 
them; but tell me whether such destitution as 
theirs is not a dreadful punishment for what are, 
after all, more faults tlian crimes. Look, too, 
at the number of innocent persons that suffer : 
the old, who lie down to die by the wayside after 
a life of toil ; the infants, who expire of hunger 
on their mothers' breasts ; the sickly, who, in- 
stead of being tended by careful hands, are 
shrinking and shivering in the wet and cold ; — 
look at these wretches, in contrast vidth Tracey, 
living in luxury abroad, on funds wrung from 
the misery of his tenantry. , . ." 

" Tracey is a benevolent man," interrupted 
Alexander ; *' he may be mistaken in the way in 
which he sets about improving the condition of 
his tenantry, and he may have chosen his agent 
badly ; but he is far from being a hard-hearted 



man.** 



** True," replied Henry, " and all this makes 
for my argument. Levy a rate upon him, and he 
will no longer be insensible \.o vq\vaX. \^^'sk^ "^ 
Jiome; tie burden of teUevlna. Si&Vt«a«»^«^^^ 
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longer fall wholly upon the charitable, — ^upon 
you, father, and your kindhearted tenants, who 
are giving up their bams for lodging, and rood 
after rood of their, potato-grounds, for food for 
the destitute. O, father, when I see these things, 
—the calamity of the oppressed, the insensibihty 
of the oppressor, the liabilities of the charitable, 
the exemption of the selfish and the avaricious, 
I cannot but cry out for the interposition of the 
strong arm of the law to rectify these monstrous 
abuses, by making charity compulsory,*' 

'* If the law could rectify these abuses, Henry, 
I would cry out with as loud a voice as you. It 
is because I am convinced that a legal charily 
would only aggravate them^ that I advocate other 
methods of rectification. We all know that a 
permanent state of comfort depends on charac- 
ter. Do we not ? *' 

** Certainly : we might give and give for ever 
to a set of depraved paupers, without any better 
result than impoverishing ourselves.'* 

" True. Well ; the mistake seems to me to 
lie in supposing that, as character and comfort 
are connected, we must produce character by 
giving comfort ; whereas this is beginning at the 
wrong end ; and the results have always been 
the direct reverse of what was expecteid. We 
must begin at the other end. . . J' 

" But, my dear father, how long it must be 
before education can work. . . ." 

** Remember, Henry, there is another kind of 

education always going forwards, besides that of 

our reading and wtVlvug ^dLOo\&^— "Caa ^^^*d&k» 
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of ciroimiBtances. By our present inttHntions, 
we educate our peasantry to ind<4ence and im- 
providence ; and by calling in poor-laws, we 
should only be appointing an additional teacher 
to enforce the same bad lessons. Instead of this, 
I would &in have institutiiHis which should sti- 
mulate, instead of superseding industry, — which 
should cherish, instead of extinguishing true 
charity, — and ensure its due reward to prudence, 
instead of offering a premium to improvidence.*' 

*' I know the evils you speak of have grown 
out of the English pauper system ; but must they, 
therefore, be inherent in every system of legal 
charity ? " 

^' lliey must ; because the supposition of a 
right to assistance is involved in the very notion 
of a legal provision; and herein lies the mis- 
chief. You will never improve character (which 
is the same as improving the external condition), 
while you separate character and its conse- 
quences, — while a right to support is accorded 
to any man, whether his conduct be wise or 
foolish, correct or profligate. Lay hold of a 
child, teach him effectually that industry and 
prudence are the means of comfort, and you put 
comfort within his reach. Take the profligate, 
or the reckless man, in his middle age, give him 
the means of comfort, and you will not give him 
character ; he will presently be as poor as ever, 
and the more reckless for having recdved arbi- 
trary assistance.** 

*' The more arbitrary charity there is, the less 
wtami will there be,** »?ad KltexMcAMv^ ^^^o^ 
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England, our peasantry are held in respect I 
their filial duty and neighbourly kindness ; — U. 
little known there, alas! except in the rema 
districts where the poor-laws have not yet she 
their blight over the growth of kindly symp 
thies. Give us poor-laws, and here, too, tl 
aged will be committed to tiie cold care < 
strangers, orphans will be wiUiout a home, ar 
the maladies of the body will involve the sou 
sickness of pauperism." 

'^ Such is the fate of the helpless in Enj 
land," said Mr. Rosso ; ** and their calamitii 
are aggravated in precise proportion to tl 
amount of legal relief provided. The mo 
deplorable misery prevails in the southern coui 
ties, where the poor-rate is highest : the conditic 
of the poor improves to the northward, where 
dislike of this species of relief has been long 
kept alive. There is still less distress in Sec 
land, where assessments for the poor are rar 
and least of all where their condition is confid 
to voluntary charity. That the misery is 
much the consequence as the cause of h 
relief, is proved by the result of an experir 
of abolishing a stated mode of relief. Paupe 
was on the perpetual increase in a pop 
district under a system of assessment ; the a 
ment was discontinued, and pauperism var 
It 'was swept away by the current of ' 
affections, as soon as they were restored t 
natural channels." 

*^ It seems rather absurd, to be sur 

Berved Alexander, " 6iat to ^Qiuv^\3aMa. 
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misery about us arises from the obstructions 
imposed on human powers, and then to seek to 
remedy it by obstructing the current of human 
aflFections." 

•* But what, after all," inquired Henry, ** have 
these human affections done ? Whence comes 
all this misery, if they have been left free ? " 

'* They have been rendered impotent by the 
force of bad institutions," replied his father; 
" they live and act, but are baulked of their 
natural rewards by the injustice of our economy, 
and the impolicy of our government. While 
industry is overloaded and foresight baffled, as 
at present, children may honour their parents, 
and the poor have compassion to one another, 
but they can yield little mutual support against 
indigence." 

'* It seems rather an injury to Ireland, brother," 
said Alexander, ^^ to ask what its benevolent sym- 
pathies have done. Our public provision for lu- 
nacy and sickness, is greater than in England ; 
and innumerable plans have been tried, at a 
great expense of capital and trouble, to lessen the 
amount of pauperism. That all have failed, be- 
tokens not a want of charity, but an overpower- 
ing counteraction from other quarters. If we 
look only at the Mendicity Associations, what 
vast'sums have been raised by them as often as 
the increase of pauperism suggested to some the 
idea of a compulsory rate ! AH this voluntary 
charity would cease, as it has ceased elsewhere, 
iipon the establishment of a poor rate." 

** But, father, we ougYil Vj ^\^ \msv^ ^^5s:^ 
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year as our resovnces increase; and they offl* 
tainly are increasing on the whole." 

** They are ; and this is another reason for 
deprecating an institution which would swallow 
up all we have gained, and effectually prevent 
the further progress to improvement. The vast 
and increasing unproductive consumption which 
takes place wherever there is a poor-rate, would 
presently ahsorb our now growing capital, and 
repress the spirit of improvement which is 
beginning to stir among us. Let our capital be 
aUowed to spread itself naturally ; let more and 
more of the lower classes be encouraged to clothe 
themsdves decently, to add a room to their cabin, 
to exchange a portion of their potato diet for 
oatmeal or bread ; and far more will be done for 
the lowest class of all, than if the earnings of the 
industrious were directly applied to the mainte- 
nance of paupers. I see bakers* shops begin- 
ning to appear in many of our villages ; and I 
regard them as an indication of growing pro- 
sperity. If, in their place, I were to see work- 
houses, or any part of the apparatus of a legal 
charity, I should regard it as an indication that 
a final and overwhelming curse had lighted upon 
the land." 

" But, father, every poor-rate need not have 
tlie abuses of the English system. It is not an 
inherent necessity in a poor-rate, that it should 
grow in one century from five hundred thousand 
pounds to eight millions.^' 

" No ; but the principle of growth is inherent 

in Ibe system, ?r\i«\\i^x iScl^x ^qt^i^ \^^T^vd or 



^ 
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Blow ; and the destruction of the country in which 
it is established becomes merely a question of 
time. The only way to get the better of it is, to 
annihilate it in time ; and this being the case, it 
is mere folly to caU it in for the relief of temporary 
evils." 

**It seems to me," said Alexander, "that 
such a system would aggravate the very evils we 
want to remedy. It is for want of capital that 
tiie land is subdivided too far. If revenue is 
80 far absorbed by a poor-rate as to check its 
conversion into capital, this subdivision will go 
on. 

" Undoubtedly such would be the effect in our 
agricultural districts ; and in the manufacturing 
towns the case would be as bad. Our linen- 
weavers would be a burden upon the rates in 
slack times, and their masters must encroach 
upon their wages-fund to support them ; and 
tnus the masters would be brought lower and 
lower, to the permanent injury of their men.*' 

*' I do not believe," observed Alexander, *' that 
the thing could ever be done here. We have not 
the requisites. All have a nearly equal horror of 
an assessment ; and I could name many parishes 
where there are none to manage the business, 
and many more where no one would undertake 

it" 

" There would soon be an end of that diffi- 
culty," replied Mr. Rosso; "there are people 
enough ready to administer the fund for the sake 
of living upon it. We sl\o\iVd Vvvi^ ^\vk« ^^«»fc 
of^UDprodnciisQ con^umei^ \XiVtQ^>iM5,^^\ «c^^ssi 
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every one of them we should lose a hardy laboarer, 
who would commit to them his aged parents aad 
helpless little ones, and go to seek good wages 
in England. A poor exchange truly ! " 

*^ Do you complain of numbers, fiither, and 
yet object to the emigration of our poor ?" 

'* To that of productive consumers who leave 
all the helpless members of their families upon 
our hands ; and of this kind of emigration there , 
would be a vast increase upon the establishment /I 
of a pauper system. The same influence which ^ 
would supersede domestic charities, wouki dissolve i 
domestic ties : and would not a legal relief be an 
irresistible temptation to a man to throw his bur* 
dens upon the public, and go to seek his fortune 
elsewhere ? If it is done already while no legal 
provision exists, it would be done more ex- 
tensively upon the establishment of such a pro- 
vision." 

' ' Well, then. Sir, what would you do ? Some- 
thing, I suppose." 

*'' By all means. I would do much, and without 
loss of time, lest there should be niany lives to 
answer for. — ^Till education can be made uni- 
versal in Ireland, so that the ^interests of tiie 
people can be safely committed to their own 
guardianship, we must weather the evils which 
surround us, opposing peculiar methods of relief 
to their peculiar stress. We must consolidate 
our small farms " 

'* O, father, look about you and see the con- 
Bequencea 1 " 

**Heax me out, Hewj. ^^ ^^jr^ ^sob^sa^ 
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Consolidate our fanns, zemoying our ejected 
lK>pulation, not to other small h[>ldiiig8 in the 
neighbourhood, but to regions where population 
is the one thing deficient* The people are already 
making efforts to do this for themselveSf at a 
tremendous expense of hardship and danger. 
It should be done for them on a better plan by 
those who eject them, on the understanding that 
it is a temporary measure, caused by the new 
arrangement of landed property. The tenants 
" who remain should be freed from the burden of 
supporting two religious establishments, from all 
mterference between themselves and their land- 
lords;, from all impediments to the free exercise 
of their industry, and to the gradual accumulation 
(rf capital." 

** Might not emigration remedy the worst evils 
of the poor-laws, father ? " 

" We cannot afford, Henry, to be for ever 
doing and undoing in any such way. To increase 
numbers by poor-laws and lessen them by emi- 
gration, would cost endless toil and expense, and 
leave our grievances untouched : but as a tem- 
porary measure, as a specific remedy for a specific 
grievance, nothing can be wiser, or, in our case, 
more necessary. Tracey meant to do a patriotic 
thing when he ordered the consolidation of this 
estate : the deed would have answered to the will, 
if he had done it more gradually, carefully pro- 
viding a settlement in Canada or Australia for 
every family that lie displaced." 

" And why not on some of our wa^ta tta.<it& ^t 
iome ? " 
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^ << Because much capital is required to bring 
them into a productive state ; while, in the case of 
emigration, the only cost incurred is that <^ 
transportation to a place where capital super- 
abounds and labour is the one thing wanted." 

•' And this then, you think, opens a fair pro- 
spect of improvement." 

^* I do. If this plan be pursued in conjunction 
with the removal of the most galling of our po- 
litical fetters, we may see Ireland the flourishing 
region nature intended her to be. If a pauper 
system be introduced instead, our case is hopeless. 
To use the words of one who well understands 
our maladies and their causes, ' its probable effect 
appears to me to be to fill Ireland, with a popu- 
lation multiplying without forethought ; impelled 
to labour principally by the fear of punishment ; 
drawing allowance for their children, and throw- 
ing their parents on the parish ; considering 
wages not a matter of contract but of right ; 
attributing every evil to the injustice of their 
superiors ; and, when their own idleness or im- 
providence has occasioned a fall of wages, 
avenging it by firing the dwellings, maiming the 
cattle, or murdering the persons of the landlords 
and overseers ; combining, in short, the insubor- 
dination of the freeman with the sloth and reck- 
lessness of the slave/ " 
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Chapter IV. 
IRISH CRIME. 

The Sullivans and Mahonys were not imme- 
diately pursued. Dora watched by day and 
listened by night, in vain, for tokens of the 
approach of enemies, till she began to be- 
lieve, as she was told, that the place of their 
retreat was not known; or, if known, was 
supposed to be so surrounded by a disaffected 
and desperate peasantry, as to render any attack 
too perilous to be attempted. That this last sup- 
position was true she had some reason to believe, 
though she knew little more than Mr. Flanagan 
himself what was passing around her. Her 
father disappeared the day after their arrival on 
the coast ; but he had since looked in on them, 
twice at night and once early in the morning, 
which seemed to prove that his abode was not 
very distant from theirs. He brought with him 
each time a supply of whiskey for his sick wife, 
who was failing fast, and able to enjoy little 
besides a drop of spirits to warm her. These gifts, 
coupled with what Sullivan had let fall about, 
what went on in the bog, led Dora to think that 
he had connected himself with an illicit distillery 
in the neighbourhood ; but no confession could 
she get from him but eloquent gestures and &l^- 
Xki&cant snatches of song. "D^xi v^^^ ^^X. ^®«s« 
mysterious. His tendeme&a to \\\^ V\^^xsv ^ 
measure returned after the wA^YvtoivX^^^^^^"^^^ 
there was no confidence Vivt\\ \X- "^^ ^"^"^ 
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or how long he dKNild he absent; hat alwiys 

desiring her not to he mieasj, and Bhowing 

that he thought of home during his excursions 

bw bringing little comiiDrti for her mother and 

herself which ahewofidered how he oouUL pro- 

cne. Once he threw over her ahoolders a cloak 

which was much less rent and tattered than her 

own ; another time he produced a packet of tea 

lor his mother-in-law ; and wkh it a handsome 

teapot and cups nicdv secured in straw : laaUy 

appeared a piece of frse linen for the use of the 

expected baby. Dan expected very warm thanks 

fior this, as he knew that Dora's great anxiety 

was on account of nothing being provided for 

her little one, who would too probably scarcely 

outlive its birth in circumstances of destitution : 

but Dora looked at her husband with angunh in 

her countenance, saying, 

^* Of husband, you would not doom your child 
before it is bom ! You will not wrap it about 
with crime as soon as it sees the light ! This is 
not earned, Dan. It cannot be yours ; and my 
child shall not be touched with that which is 
stolen." 

Dan, far from being angiry, coolly observed 
that when there was an end of justice, there was 
an end of law. If he was cut off from eamiog 
what he wanted, be must take it where he coaU 
get it ; and to take it thus was a less crime than lo 
let his femily die of hunger, and his child of ooUf 
while food and clotlavugN««i%m\]bML teach. In 
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would avail him when the law was urged against 
him, and soldiers were dogging his heels, he 
laughed, and said that if the gentry brought the 
matter to that pass, he and others must fight for 
it They had driven him out, and must not 
wonder if he did not come in again at their beck 
and call. If the orderlies chose to try their 
strength against the desperates, there should be 
a fair battle. He was ready to fight bravely or 
to swing merrily, according as the powers de- 
creed the one party or the other to prevail. 

Dan could not succeed in any degree in im- 
parting his spirit of recklessness to his wife. She 
became more thoughtful as he grew less so : a 
deeper and deeper melancholy shaded her coun- 
tenance. Her form wasted, her spirits were 
hurried, and she seemed unable to control her 
temper by other means than perfect silence. In- 
stead of soothing her mother's complaints, and 
patiently answering her incessant questions, as 
formerly, she heard the former in silence, and 
escaped as often as possible from the latter. 
Her practice was to set within the old woman's 
reach whatever she was likely to want, and then 
wander out, sometimes sitting on a perilous pro- 
jection of the cliff to watch the swell of the sea, 
and sometimes hiding herself in a cave immedi- 
ately below the cabin ; whence she would come 
forth occasionally, climb the cliff laboriously, 
peep in at the door stealthily, to see if she was 
wanted within, and creep down again to her place 
of idleness and solitude. YeX'\\.y9csv3S^^KK^si.^s^ 
if, even in this place, rinye\ieQ«4\x<^V^^«S!^^'^^*^ 
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from a distance, so invariably did she app 
he approached. At other times she cam< 
when it was not Dan moving over the bo 
some less welcome visitor ; and then she 
back quickly and tried to evade obsei 
. One woman, and another and another, ci 
visit her, - she knew not whence nor wh 
they were of a more companionable natu 
herself, and gave broad hints that as the 
bands or fathers or sons were united in ent< 
the women should be so in confidence ; and 
have told many a horrible tale of wh 
nightly done and daily suffered by the bai 
professed to belong to. Dora always i 
such communications at the outset ; pro 
that Dan and she belonged to nobod 
nobody to them, and that all she wished fi 
to live alone and be left quiet. She did 
much as know where her visitors came fro 
said. They pointed, some to the bog, 8< 
the rocks, and others to little mounds o 
from which a thin blue smoke was seen at 
to curl up. Some hinted at an intention o 
ing cabins on the cliff, near hers ; to wh 
gave no encouragement. This kind of re< 
did not tempt them to repeat their visi 
often, and after a short time, Dora fl 
herself she had got rid of all intruders. S 
not deceived. In a little while she was e 
enough. 

It was a Decem\>et Ti\^\"t, nnx^^x. \\v ^ 

of gloom whic\iis a^ a ^\m^%\^^^ 

to Bbxoud the woiU, Y(\ieu ^ N^^^^^ 
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almost directly below Dan's dwelling. How the 
accident happened, those on board were wholly 
ignorant. They had believed themselves ac- 
quainted with the coast, and felt themselves 
secure while the beacon glimmered south-east of 
them. It did, indeed, only glimmer; but the 
fog lay so thick, that the wonder was how the 
beacon could be seen at all. What wind there 
was blew directly on shore ; so that it was too 
late, when the vessel was once among the 
breakers, to preserve her. She struck ; and with 
the first cry uttered by her crew, the supposed 
beacon vanished. The shouts of the mariners 
rose at intervals amidst the hoarse music of the 
waves, which renewed their dirge with every 
human life that they swept away. Ail might 
have been saved if there had been a ray of light 
to guide their efforts ; but, murky as it was, they 
struggled in vain, while wave upon wave, vnthr 
out a moment's pause, found them full of desper- 
rate effort, and left them . less able to encounter 
its successor. Hie first man that gained a foot* 
ing on the beach found himself unable to yield 
the slightest assistance to his companions, and 
looked about for signs of human habitation. The 
only token was a feeble gleam from Dan's cabin, 
towards which he directed his steps, not perfectly 
satisfied at first whether it was light from a 
dwelling on an eminence, or a star seen through 
m opening in the gloom. Tn^^\w^^ ^\.nw!^^%> 
WW climbing, now falling, \)>3Xfe^>\iSws>^icco.^'^ 
ie time, he pursued his vjay m «^ ^x^X.^«s!«iNi 
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vanish, like the supposed beacon, and leave hiia 
no choice but to sit down and wait on the spot 
for day. When he had drawn near enough to 
feel pretty secure of his object, his shout was 
suddenly answered by many voices, in immediate 
succession and from different distances; and 
moving lights at once appeared along the whole 
face of the cliff. A man started out from the 
darkness on either hand of the astonished sailor, 
and told him he was going the wrong way for 
assistance, there being none but women above. 
The sailor, on whom, being a foreigner, this 
information was lost, swore his deepest oaths at 
them for their delay, and for the artifice by which 
he suspected the vessel had been purposely 
brought on shore. His wrath, vented in unin- 
telligible threats, was only laughed at. 

'* Be easy, now," said one. •' Sure it takes a 
man a long time to wake with such a luUaby 
going on all the while." 

'* Sure a darker curtain was never about a 
sleeping man's head than this fog," observed 
another. 

" The beacon ! " exclaimed a third ; *• it's just 
the drop made you see double, that's all. The 
beacon is far away south, and yon cabin's the 
only light." 

Their explanations were as much wasted as 
the foreigner's wrath ; and after a prodigious 
expense of eloquence on both sides, recourse 
was had to action, the purport of which was 
presently intelligible enough. A shrill whistle 

i^et aU the wandering UgVx\» cww«\B^^\«wis& 
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the beach: the sailor's two guides, whose outer 
garment was a shirt, bound round the waist with 
a hayband, in which pistols and knives were 
stuck, slung their lanterns to their belts, seized 
each an arm of the stranger, and led him rapidly 
down the cliff. Instead of permitting him to 
proceed towards the wreck, they ordered him 
into the cave whither Dora often resorted, and 
set a guard of two men over him. One after 
another, five of his companions were brought to 
join him, the guard being strengthened in pro- 
portion. When no more live men could be 
found about the wreck, a small supply of food 
and spirits, and materials for making a fire, were 
sent into the cave, as an intimation that all the 
business was over in which the crew was to have 
any share. The poor wretches, soaked, battered, 
exhausted in body^ and harassed in mind with 
grief and panic, were not interfered with by their 
guards, except when their lamentations became 
dangerously audible. 

The work of violence on the beach mean- 
while went on rapidly : all that the vessel con- 
tained was seized, and put out of sight, and 
great part of the wreck broken up and carried 
away before morning. The aim of some of the 
people employed was the very amusing joke of 
persuading the foreigners, on bringing them out 
into the daylight, that their vessel had been con- 
jured away bodily to a distant point, whither they 
were to be sent to seek it. These people were 
scarcely aware how some of their noisy opera- 

Hons If ere heard by tUe ci^y^> %u^ Wfi ^<^'^v?^ 
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understood the knocking, heaving, and eras 
and especially the shouts which followed 
grand achievement in the process of destrw 

Dan was among the plunderers. He wj 
at liberty to decline any enterprise propos< 
the captain of the gang with which he had 
ciated himself; and on his return from a d 
expedition, which had detained him froi 
home for some days, he found himself < 
upon, in fulfilment of his oath, to take par 
scene of plunder, of a kind which he abhi 
in sight of his own dwelling. While h^ 
ordered to rob middlemen, terrify agents 
half-murder tithe-proctors, he dischargee 
mission with hearty goodwill, under the not 
avenging his own wrongs : but it was qi 
different thing to delude foreigners, put th< 
peril of their lives, and strip them of everytl 
and he said so. In reply, he was reminc 
his oath (an oath too solemn to be sligl 
and immediately commanded, as a test of 
dience, to take up a bale of goods fron 
wreck, and carry it up to find houseroom : 
cabin. He did so with a heavy heart, dre 
thus to meet Dora, after a separation of 
days. She had never yet seen him equipp 
a whiteboy, or been expressly told what oc 
tion he followed. 

He paused outside, leaning against the 
less entrance to watch what was passing w 
All was so ~ strange and fearful, that a d 
horror came over him, lest the one whom h^ 

moving about eihouULuoX \» ^Saa ift^.\ysc 
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lome spirit in her likeness. She was employed 
ibout her mother's corpse, which lay on the bare 
rround. Her motions were so rapid as to 
ippear almost convulsive. Now she kneeled 
reside the body, straightening the limbs, and 
triving in vain to cover it completely with a 
»iece of linen which was too small for the pur- 
K)8e ; now she fixed her one rush-light in a 
ump of clay, and placed it at the head ; now 
he muttered from beneath the hair which fell 
»ver her face as she stooped ; and then, leaning 
»ack, uttered the shrill funeral cry with a velie- 
nence which brought some colour bac}& to her 
Ahy pale countenance. 

** Whisht, whisht! " muttered she impatiently 
o herself. " I have given the cry, and nobody 
omes. Father Glenny forgot me long ago, and 

ay own father has forgot us, and Dan 1 

on't know what has been done to Dan, and he 
slls nobody. He won't ibrget me long, how- 
ver." 

** Forget you, Dora ! " said Dan, gently, as 
le laid hold of her cloak. " Did I keep my oath 
o long when you lived in your father's cabin in 
he glen, and shall I forget you now ? " 

She folded her arms in her cloak with a look 
>( indifference, as she glanced at the bale he 
tarried. 

" O, you have brought a sheet, as I was want- 
ng," said she ; " but where are the candles ? I 
lave but this one ; and nothing in the way of a 
ibutter or a door, you see*, «i^di W^x^^^^.^ ^^xsv&c^ 
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Sany come yet ; bo you will have time. Make i 
aste, Dan." j 

^' Shall I bid the neighbours to the wake?' i 
inquired Dan, who thought the best way ci gain- \ 
ing Iter attention was to help her to fulfil first I 
the duties to the dead, which rank so high among 
social obligations in Ireland. 

At a sign from her he threw down his load 
and hastened to the beach, whence he brought a 
plank, on which to lay the body, candles where- 
with to illuminate the bier, and spirits with 
which to exercise hospitality. He gave notice, 
at tlie same time, to his captain and comrades, 
that when a blaze should be seen on the cliff, 
and the funeral lament heard, all would be ready 
for their reception at the wake : — ^the burning of 
the bed of the deceased before the door, and tiie 
utterance of the death cry, being the customary 
mode of invitation to the wakes of the Irish poor. 
Dan was yet more struck with the deathlike 
paleness of his wife's face when he again joined 
her. He inquired whether any neighbours had 
helped her to nurse her mother, and whether her 
rest had been much broken: but she scarcely 
attended to his questions. She clapped her 
hands, as if in glee, at sight of what he brought, 
and seemed altogether so much more like a 
wilful child, than like his thoughtful and devoted 
Dora, that the fatvey a^ain crossed him that 
some mocking fiexv^\\^.^.x«iK«^"^a«»««^'»^^ I 

form. He asked \\eT, nnVvJcv Ts^>xOsv\T^l!^ 
bJing, whether ^Yve Yiad ^>x\i ^t«^^^^^«^ 
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ke started, and said she had strangely forgotten 
srself ; and forthwith went through her cus- 
vnary devotions in a way which, though hurried, 
as very unlike any which a fiend would dare to 
tempt ; and Dan was so far satisfied. 

** Bring out the hed," said she, pointing to the 
raw on which her mother had been wont to lie. 
While it is burning, I will raise the cry once 
ore, and see if any one will come." 

Dan moved a bundle which lay on the straw. 
It let it go again in a pang of horror when the 
eble cry of an infant proceeded from it In an 
atant he understood idl. He took up the child, 
id placed it on Dora's bosom without saying a 
ord. 

*• O, my child : aye, I forgot it when I forgot 
y prayers ; but it cannot have been hungry 
ng, I'm thinking. Hold him while I strip off 
y cloak that keeps me as hot as if I had a fire 
iming within me." And she carelessly slipped 
le babe into her husband's arms. 

•* O Dora ! *' cried he in a choking voice, " is 
is the way you give a child of ours into my arms 
^ the first time ? '* 

She looked i^t him with perplexity in her coun- 
nance, said she knew nothing at all about it, 
id before he could prevent her, set fire to the 
Taw, and gave the other appointed signal. Up 
ime the company of whiteboys, crowding round 
re cabin, rushing to the biet, aa^ cylcvNasv^j^^^^^'^ 
7re and more every moinent \jy x5ftavt\wJ*A y^ 
ir proceedings. She now, iot X>^^ ixwX "^^^ 
reived ^ie peculiarity o£ \i©i\)»3S^*«oSL^ ^ 
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She went from one to another, observing upon 
the arms they carried, and stopped at last before 
Dan, who was in earnest conversation with his 
captain. 

*' So you have enrolled yourself, Dan! So you 
have plighted and pledged yourself to your band 
since you swore you would wed me only. Much 
may they do for you that I could not do 1 but 0, 
may they never do you the evil that I would not 
do ! They may give you clothes these winter 
nights, when I have nothing warmer at home for 
you than my own heart. They may find you 
whiskey and lights for the wake, and other things 
as you want them ; but they will make you pay 
more than you ever paid to me, Dan. They will 
take you among snares in the night: they will 
set you on other men's beasts lo go over bogs 
where you will sink, and under rocks that will 
crush you : they will set you where bullets are 
flying round you ; they vnll put a knife in your 
hand and make you dip your soul in blood. If 
you refuse, they will burn you and me together 
within four walls ; and if you agree, they will 
lead you on to something worse than bogs or 
rocks, or a soldier's shot : they will send you to 
be set before the judge, and refused mercy, and 
then. . . .'* 

** For Christ's sake stop her ! ** exclaimed Dan. 
He seized her hands to prevent her stripping his 
wliite-boy unifoira itoia\m ^^^s^!^^'c^^^^ w^xsias 
ie had given \\\s \)2i\>^ *mOwaLi%^\.Q ^^^k^^sksrt 

.. •'JVIove the corpse, otaete^w^vo-v 
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the wake down below, and bring the first woman 
you can meet with, to tend this poor creature. 
Clear the cabin instantly." 

" Give the word, captain/' cried one, " and 
we'll catch a doctor, — the same that we brought 
blindfold when O'Leary was murthered almost. 
We'll whip up horses, and have him here and 
home by noon/' 

" No, no ; not till we see what the women 
say. Hilloo, boys! bring out the bier, fair and 
easy, and decent." 

Dora's struggles to follow were fierce, and her 
cries at being kept from this duty heart-rending. 
No one could effectually quiet her till she had 
been some hours committed to the care of a 
matron, who was brought from some invisible 
place to nurse her. 

Slowly and sadly she recovered. Some said 
she was never again the same Dora ; but others 
saw no further change than the melancholy 
which was likely to become fixed in her by such 
an experience as her's. She could never recall 
any circumstances connected with the death of 
her mother and the birth of her child. She 
could only suppose, as her husband did, that the 
old woman's exertions had sufficed for her daugh- 
ter, and been fatal to herself. 

Sullivan made his appearance ere long from 
underground, where he had been engaged in 
breaking the laws after hia ovixv XK^elViA, ^^ 
was duly grieved at having V>eexv ^Xi^^xvX.Vtcjws.'^ 
burial of hia wife ; but lioped Xo «A.c>tv^ 'vQt "^^^^ 
oluntary neglect, by dcNoWwg >KV'8» ^^^^ ^ 
ill to the purchase of ma»ae^ fexV^ ^^^* 
9 ^ 



Chapter V. 

IRISH RETRIBUTION. 

It was not possible that the acts of outrage, of 
which the whiteboys from Tracey's estate and 
others were guilw, should remain long unnoticed 
by the oflScers of the law. The foreigners, who 
had been deprived of their wrecked vessel, had 
been, the next morning, tied two and two, and 
conducted into the neighbourhood of a road, by 
which they nnight reach a town, and relate their 
hardships. Three of their number were missing, 
and they did not fail to attribute their disappear- 
ance to those who had done all the other nii^ 
chief. As they went along the road, and through 
email villages, they met with little sympathy in 
any of their complaints against whiteboys ; but 
tlie townspeople were of a different temper, and 
Ballina and Killala soon rang with the tidings 
of the horrible outrage which had been com- 
mitted on the coast. The alarm spread through 
the whole district. There was, daily, news of 
intended attacks, which never took place; ex- 
aggerated reports of the numbers of the dis- 
affected, and of their deeds, got abroad; and 
many a dweller in a lone house, many an op- 
pressor with an unquiet conscience,— -all who 
had wealth in tYieit \lo\x%»^'&^ vcA^^^CW^^NSK^ejcAed 
that they had cnieuAe^ ?^sto^<— \»wsJ^««i^ "»> 

often AS the long ^■^^^:^J^t^^:^l!^^ 
Whether ia Btwlew s^owa* ot >s^^ 



moon-lit snow. The rpvers did not fail to ma)ce 
use of the panic, while it lasted, to punish their 
enemies, and beat up for recruits among their 
friends. Qpppsition gave way before them in 
every direction ; and many and various were the 
tokens of welcpme they met wherever the popu- 
lation had tasted of oppression, or were Strugs 
glipg with hardship. The impiediate occasion 
of the first check thfgy encountered was an insult 
offered to an obnoxious landed proprietor, — an 
insult which roused him from fireside declama- 
tion to military action. |Iis finest trees, some of 
which had ornamented the lawn of his mansion 
for an untold length of time, had been put down 
in one night. He had looked westward the 
preceding evenii^, and seen the red sun tinge 
the tufts of snow th^t rested on their branchy 
beads; he looked ag$kin in the morning, and 
they lay like so many monuments of the gran« 
deur that had been. He galloped off after 
breakfast in search of brother magistrates, sol- 
diers, infqrmers, guides, apd all that was neces- 
sary for dislodging the enemy from their en- 
trenchments. He wquld not wait till his usual 
body-guard bad assembled, but ventured out with 
only a groom behind him. He had long sus* 
pected that some of his enemies were no furtheir 
entrenched than in their own discretion, and that 
they were living and moving on all sides pf him. 
He was now sure of it, from the ambiguous 
meeting wliich met him on all sides. He never 
remembered so many inqumeft »» Vi Vq.\^ "^Ji^. 
w^at oa at the Hall, and aucYv Xeu^'et ^»svkRft\^ 
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about his honour's rest o' nights, and so many 
remarks upon the marvellous darkness of« 
preceding night. He perceived signals pass « 
across the road, before and behind him, — thought 
he detected hidings behind the fences, — was sore 
that an ominous whoop travelled over the bog 
westward, — and that more than one gossoon 
only waited till the horses were past, to begin 
an expedition in the same direction. 

It was indeed the case, as usual, that instant 
tidings were conveyed of the motions of those 
who had been recently injured. Mr. Connor's 
departure from home, his application to this 
magistrate, and consultation with that, and the 
grand letter which his groom was seen to put 
into his bosom and to ride off with in the midst 
of an escort, and the other letter carried to the 
post-office, which looked just like it, were all 
faithfully reported of to Dan's captain, in time | 
to have the express turned back without his 
dispatch, and the next mail stopped, in order to 
rifle the letter-bag. These expedients, however, 
could not long avail. Soldiers were at length 
known ||p be on the way, and suitable prepara- 
tions were made for their reception. In one of 
the most important of these, Dora bore a prin- 
cipal part. 

Her husband, whose absences had been 
shorter and less frequent, until he saw that she 
Was perfectly tecoNete^ ^.w^ ^Wsa N.^ ii)w»s3^^ her- 
self with hex MauV \»3X v^et^wow ^-sessssLV^BWigte.. 
enincr, came to Viet oxvexvv^Vx., ^xv^, ^^x.x\^>«^ 
her, told her l^at V^t ^xn^c^^nn^x. h.^x.n^ 
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imself, and three or four companions who were 
|king outside. 

" Troth, then, my jewel," said he, " there's 
) need to be trembling and staring as if we 
ere about carrying you off. You are not 
>ing out of this; and the whole matter is 
)thing in life but writing a slip of a letter, my 
irling, because it's you that will be doing it 
5at and pretty." 

One of the party brought paper, pen, and ink, 
id as soon as Dora could steady her hand suffi- 
^ntly, she wrote to her husband*s dictation, 
bject to the suggestions of his companions :-— 

Major Greaves^ 

" Come no farther nor the big elms in 
osso's demesne, or it will be the worse for 
»urself and them you bring. What you come 
ask us for is a trifle that gentlemen should not 
thinking of asking of poor men, even if the 
ip was a ship still, which it is not, never having 
en more than an awkward boat, and that now 
rnt and gone entirely, so as not to be given 
>, except the arms, which will be offered in a 
ferent way from that you expiect, if a man of 
u sets foot beyond the elmn. Take heed to 
3 ground, sir, which is piQStly such as would 
g a snipe, and you without a guide that may 
trusted ; for there's not a boy in the glen that 
)uld do your honour the ill turn to briu^ you 
re. There are eels in tlae \io^^««.^^^^S5iS^ 
y out of the Jiand when y qu >NO\i\!s^ \a^^'^NS2«^ 
7<>«'' iionour will find we Valk*^^^^'^^^'^ 
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• ... 

except that you will be much the worse of 
taking us, — ^being taken yourselves. -One wo^^ 
more out of kindness. — No enemy ever sets foo/ 
out of this place more, barring he takes us as har 
prisoners, which not a man of us will ever be : 
BO, unless you come to pick and choose a grave 
for every man of you, stir not a step farther than 
the big elms, near which one will meet you with 
this." 

Having amused themselves with inventing 
gibberish for the signature, and making rude 
drawings below of guns, pikes, and gibbets, orna- 
mented with shamrock, the letter was folded, 
neat and pretty, and confided to one of the party, 
to be forwarded. Dan wondered that Dora 
made no remonstrance against being involved in 
such a proceeding ; and, for a moment, suspected 
her of the weakness of being flattered, by the 
compliments paid to her writing, into a disregard 
of what it was that she had written : but Dora's 
passiveness arose from a sense of the uselesmess 
of opposition, as far as the letter was concerned, 
and of its injurious influence on her domestic 
state. She would eive Dan no shadow of a 
reason for leaving nis home as he did. Her 
groan, when he kissed her and bade her farewell, 
on the letter being finished, went to his heart 
He told her that it was for her sake, as well as 
for duty, that he must leave her, the boys being 
now on the look out to keep the enemy at a dis- 
tance. He came back to whisper that, in case 
of real difficulty, she m\^X \i^ ea&^ ^SEMwlhim- 
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self and her father, as each man had a hiding 
place in -the hog, theirs heing below a certain 
stunted alder-bush, which she well knew. 

From this hour, the sole employment of Dora, 
when not engaged witliin with her infant, was to 
sit with her eyes fixed upon this alder bush. No 
news came to her of the proceedings either of 
her people or of the enemy ; but as long as she 
saw no sign from the appointed place, she knew 
that matters were not desperate. In frost or 
in fog, in sunshine and in rain, Dora sat abroad 
or paced along the ridge above her cabin, bend- 
ing her gaze till she grew dizzy upon the black 
turjf around the alder bush. There was not a 
tuft of moss, nor a twig, nor a rush, that was 
not presently as familiar to her as if she had 
planted them all. Every evenings as it became 
dusk, she drew nearer and nearer to the place^ 
and, when it was quite dark, sat on the very spot 
as long as her child could spare her. Every ^ 
morning, she devised some apparent reason, in 
case of curious eyes looking on, for making a 
circuit of the alder bush ; and returned with a 
somewhat lightened heart, when she found no 
indication of any one being there. 

This painful watching could not go on for ever, 
though Dora began to think it would. Some 
one at last appeared to be moving in that direc* 
tion through the dusk of a foggy morning, now 
ducking and vanishing, now crawling among the 
uneven ground, now cautiously raising himself 
and looking about him. After vanishing near 



the alder, he appeared no more. Dora 
ceeded tUther» and found her fathen 

** Where is Dan?" was her first qu 
Somewhere near, her father told her, but toi 
to seek a hiding at present. It was only t 
and helpless who were thus allowed to get 
the way ; all who could fight, were out a 
the soldiers. Dan meant to oome to her 
coast way this day, if possible, just to U 
what he was about. 

Sullivan had provided himself with a 8U[ 
his own manufacture ; but he had no food, 
hastened to bring him some while it w; 
dusk, And she promised more at niglit, in < 
lus being unable to leave his hiding place 
that time. Sullivan joked on the chances 
old man's keeping soul and body together i 
a place for twelve hours, and promised to 
her heartily for food and warmth at night, h 
he was dead. He bade her not be scared 
soldiers if they should cross-examine her tbi 
slie was not his own daughter, he declc 
she could not delude the ruffians, and sa 
own kith and kin at their expense. Dora ; 
home to watch more nervously than ever, 
Ae was listening for her husband's footste] 
below ; and to meditate on the entanglemi 
these her kith and kin. Her father had I 
the law in the matter of the distillery, ai 
liiisband was uadeT V^^xl fox burning hi 
dwelling J for \vis iuaxeVsv )Siaa x^X^'ess:^ 
wreck, and piobabVj iox tastf^l ^^^^ 
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whiteboyism, of which she had yet heard nothing. 
Her own liabilities she did not for a moment 
remember ; yet the act of writing a threatening 
letter was uniformly punished very severely, 
whenever the perpetrators could be discovered. 
She stood in nearly as much jeopardy as her 
husband ; and he knew it ; and the purpose of 
his intended visit of this day was to convey 
her to a hiding. Her father was not aware of 
what she had done, and therefore thought no 
more than herself of her being in any danger. 

How often since being involved in these trou- 
bles had she sighed for an opportunity of con- 
fession ! It was long since she had eased her 
conscience ; and she felt it among the greatest 
of the sins the family had committed, that they 
had cut themselves off from the services of de- 
votion, and what she thought the means of repent- 
ance. Again and again, in her solitude, she had 
meditated a night expedition to Father Glenny's 
dwelling ; but it was a step she dared not take 
without Dan's approbation ; and he always put 
her off without an express permission. At this 
crisis she was more than ever distressed at her 
own spiritual state, and said to herself that her 
mind was so perplexed by her long solitude, and 
her conscience so burdened with an accumulation 
of sins, that she was not equal to what she might 
have to go through. Her ingenuity and presence 
of mind were fi^one, and she ie\X ^^\.^ ^V '^'^ ^ss^ 
juestion, she should betray evtSa^ex Vveix ^o^^ve^^ 
r her cause ; that is, that a\ve ^\iovi\^ ^\^«t \* 
direct lie or the plsdn tTU\Yi» "m^Xjesvji oW*^ 
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able to baffle and miglead, as she had been tt^ugbl 
it was meritorious to do, on such an occasion, 
She had not much time to ponder' her case. 

As soon as the fogs began to disperse before 
the risen sun, she saw a glancing and gleaming 
on the extreipe point of the track which led from 
the glefi ii^to this dis^ct. It was the glittering 
of die arms of a strong party of soldiers, who 
were accompanied by several horsemen in plain 
dothes, probably some of the neighbouring gentry 
who had offered their services as guides ; noQQ 
of the country people having being found trust- 
worthy in the office. Dora's heart heat thicks 
and thicker as she traced them among the wind-" 
ings of the bog road. Presently they stopped at 
a cross track, and separated into three parties, as 
if more for purposes of search than battle. One 
of these parties, the smallest, seemed to receive 
directions from the gentry as to the course they 
should pursue, and then turned directly towards 
the alder-bush. Folding her arms forcibly on 
her bosom, to keep down her agitation, she stood 
conspicuous on the ridge of the gU£P, hoping to 
draw their attention to herself. They looked 
about them at every step ; but not more keenly 
when alongside the alder-bush than befpre* 
They passed it, and one pang was over. They 
came rapidly towards her, and the turned to 
enter- the cabin. T^ey shouted ; she stoppedi 
and awaited them with every appearance of 
willingness, gazing at the officer and his fi$ 
BoJdiera as a child gazea at a show. 
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** Where do you live, my good wotnan ? ** in- 
quired the officer. She pointed to the cabin. 

"Who lives with you ^" 

" My child. My mother did live here too, but 
die died many weeks ago." 

" And your father ? " 

^* I had a father too, your honour : but he is 
in the ground. Soft may the rain fall, and warm 
may the sun shine on the turf that hides him ! " 

" Is not your name Dora Mahony ? I was 
told your father was alive, and engaged in some 
tml&Wful doings hereabouts." 

'* He told me nothing of the nature of his 
doings, and it is not from strangers that I wish 
to learn them, when he is not here to speak for 
hiikiiielf. Keep what you have to say against 
him till the judgment day." 

•• How long has your father been dead ? We 
know he left Uie glen with you." 

** He was hid from the light of day before my 
inother shut her eyes upon it for ever. One of my 
grieft was, that he was not here to wake her. 
O, it went to my heart to lay her out with my own 
hands, and none to help : and I raised the cry 
many times, and no one came. How should they 
in such a lonesome place ? " 

"Where was your husband, Dora? It was 
not being a good husband to leave you at such a 
time/' 

" It was before that, that he left me, and he 
knew nothing of my state. Far, far away 
he was before my mother bi^aXVvfc^ \xet Vk^ 
Uesmg on bim ; if a ble&«ui|^ !k\i& YksAi Wt>^«sv< 
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** no more speechen. A false oath is enongli fat 
one morning's work, and more than you will be 
able easily to answer for. You must come with 
us and take your trial for perjury.** 

Dora declared with such an appearance of 
innocence that she neither knew of these arais 
nor could imagine how they came there, and 
inquired so naturally whereabouts they were 
found, that the officer appeared to be moved. He 
asked whether she would furnish him with a 
written promise to appear when called upon, to 
give her account of the matter to a magistrate, to 
save the trouble of carrying her with them this 
day. The simple Dora, delighted with so easy a 
way of esciEipe, and suspecting no artifice, wrote 
the required promise in the officer's pocket-book. 
As soon as she had done, he took out a letter 
and compared the hands^ *' Seize her," said he 
to a soldier beside her : ** she is our prisoner." 
** Prisoner ! " repeated Dora, falteringly. 
** On two charges," continued the officer; 
*' one of perjury, on account of the oath you took 

Just now ; and the other of writing a threatenmg 
etter to Major Greaves." 

Perceiving that some whispering was gcmig 

on among his men, the officer observed that the 

crime of perjury was so much on the increase in 

Ireland, as to make it necessary to prosecute it 

with the utmost severity. The convictions for 

perjury in lieVaivd "viex^ ^wj5c\^ ^^ xwxnsvWx. m 

JBuffland, and vet^ xsawK^j xiv^x^ ^V^V?^ w 

undoubtedly cuWtN ^^^ VyvV^^o ^^^^^. \; 



have its course while the people weie apt to swear 
falsely ; and every ipstance of such swearing 
must therefore be punished. 

'' What is it that drives the people to swear 
falsely ? '* cried Dora. ^' You first teach them to 
take the holy name i^ vain by offering oaths that 
they undersUind no more than this babe of mine. 
There are oaths to the guager, and oaths at the 
fair and the market, and oaths at elections, that 
have no meaning at all to those that take them ; 
and the blessed book is tossed about as if there 
was no more in it than old ballads. But when 
you have driven us from our homes, and taken 
from us all the bread but that which comes by 
crime, — when you have dug a pit under our feet, 
and thrown a halter over our necks, and made 
our hearts sick, and our spirits weary, and our 
consciences careless of what is gone and what is 
to come, — when you hunt our husbands and fathers 
and brothers till there is but one resting-place 
for the sole of their feet, — then you expect us of 
a sudden to fear an oath, a,nd to point out the 
one hiding-place, and to deliver them up to be 
hanged in the midst of a gaping crowd. This is 
the way you make it a crime to love one another 
as God made our hearts to love. This is the way 
you breed hatred to the law, and then murder us 
for hating it. This is the way you mock God's 
truth, and then pretend to be jealous for it. This 
is what you call the course oi ^\x^\]\c«k, \x*\^^»Ri«w 

a crooked course, that you >i»n5^ %mx^^ \«^ ^'^^^ 

selves in it one day.'* 
" If you threatea me, liota^Vj nicsi^^^^ 
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threatened Major Greaves by letter, there will b 
another charge against you. ' 

•* And what are my threats ? *' replied sb 
smiling bitterly. '* You may take me and n)urd( 
me by law or otherwise, and there will be non 
that can call you to account, unless it be Falk 
Glenny. You will outlive yonder sun if your Hi 
waits on my threats." 

The officer was not so sure of this when hesa 
how earnestly she glanced from time to tini 
towards some particular spot in an opposil 
direction from the alder bush. It was an artifice 
for Dora now began to be cunning, and to wit 
an end to this visit, lest her husband should appei 
from the beach. To various inquiries respectin 
tracks in the direction in which she was lookioj 
she replied by asking, had they not better g 
back the way they came, since they knew th 
to be safe? By equivocating, hesitating, ai 
giving ambiguous aiTswers, she effected her pu 
pose of determining the party to cross the mo 
perilous part of the bog, where, if not lost, tb 
would be disabled for further active service tl 
day. A soldier was left to guard her till the 
return. As he ordered her into the cabin, ai 
the rest rode away, her heart smote her as 
she had their blood to answer for. She rush 
out to call them back, but was only ridiculed f 
what was supposed to be her last device. 

^' I did not speak the word ; I did not poi 

the way," muttered she to herself. " They a 

witness against the devil himself that I call 

tte/n hack, and they yioxjI-^l \io\. cwtafc. "^f^^ 
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when shall I see Father Glenny ? If he was 
here, he would tell me how much I may venture 
as a woman, because I am a wife and a daugh- 
ter.** 

Still she felt as if murder was on her soul, and 
her trouble of spirit showed itself in the hurry 
of what she did. She picked a hole in the mud 
wall of her cabin, since her guard would not 
allow her to watch from without the proceedings 
of the party. While thus engaged, she argued 
within herself (like thousands of her countrymen 
before her) the necessity of doing evil that good 
might come ; the expediency of betraying the 
agents of the law, to avoid treachery to the 
nearest and dearest ; the duty of sacrificing ene- 
mies in order to preserve those on whom the 
heart's love rests. Alas! for those who have 
taught any thus to reason ! 

When she had made a chink large enough for 
her purpose, she saw that the party had separated 
a little in order to traverse more safely the boggy 
tract before them. Each, however, appeared 
shortly to be sinking, sinking ; — and from a dis- 
tance came their feint shouts to one another ;— 
and the efforts to rein up and direct the strug- 
gling horses were seen. The c(mviction that her 
scheme was succeeding,— or, as she afterwards 
said, the devil in actual presence,— gave her 
courage to look on and act Presently she stole 
to the doorway to reconnoitre her guard. He 
was standing with his back to the sea, watching 
his party, and as if spasm-silm^ ^ xXsevt \sak^ 
feat danger. Dora sprang «X\3MCL\^^^^>l?st- 
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cat upon her prey. She hoped to throw him 
down the cliff. At the first moment, she had 
nearly succeeded ; but he recovered his hold of her 
while tottering on the verge, grappled strongly 
with her for a few moments, and then mastered 
her failing strength. He was in a tremendous 
passion at her for her momentary advantage 
over him, and showing it in other ways besides 
oaths and foul names. He tied her hands pain- 
fully behind her, and kicked her into the hut 
again. The utmost mercy she could obtain 
after a time, was having her bonds transferred to 
her feet, for her infant's sake. When this was 
done, her guard told her to look through the 
chink, and see what was coming. She thanked 
heaven aloud when she saw the party^ returning, 
bemired and exhausted, but undiminished in 
number. 

** Why there, now," said her guard ; " there's 
your Irish hypocrisy again! You thank God 
that they are out of the bog, when you know 
you would have them all sunk to the bottom of 
it this minute, if you could. And you are the 
people that call yourselves generous enemies ! ^ 

*^ I, for one, was not given to enmity till I 
was driven to it," said Dora. 

When the discomfited party arrived, the pri- 
soner, with her infant in her arms, was mounted 
behind a soldier, and carried off to jail. While 
Passing the alder-bush, she was in an agony lest 
her father should leap out in her defence. She 
carefully avoided looking \\vaX ^^^ and s^^eaking, 
while ibej were miiQUi \x«)aaQ3i% ^"i- >^^ t^ah^ 
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Sullivan saw her pass ; but aware of the hope- 
lessness of resistance, adopted the wiser course 
of remaining where he was to inform Dan of 
her fate ; thus sparing the husband the misery, 
— alas ! too well known to some of his compa- 
nions,-— of finding his house empty, and no inti- 
mation why or whither his family had departed. 

During her somewhat long and very toilsome 
journey, Dora had no other consolatory thought 
than that Dan had not come home this dreadful 
morning. 



Chapter VI. 

IRISH RESPONSIBILITY. 

Mr. Tracet and his family returned from France 
about this time, in consequence of the passing of 
the Relief Bill. He had found, like many other 
gentlemen of station and fortune^ that the dis- 
abilities under which he laboured on account of 
his religious belief, were too galling to be borne 
in the presence of those who were ready on all 
occasions to taunt him with his incapacity ; and, 
like many other gentlemen, he returned, as soon 
as established in his civil rights, to discharge the 
offices which he had committed to others during 
his absence, or from which he had hitherto been 
excluded. 
He was shocked and \iam&^ ^x^os^ w^f»^^ 
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his Mteta and of the neighbouring com 
When he gave orders for the consolidation oi 
small fttrms, he imagined that he had doni 
that was necessary to secmre the prosperit 
his tenantry; and as Mr. Flanagan had 
troubled him ¥dth any complaints from 
ejected, he supposed all had gone right as h 
he was concerned, and that the troubles in 
neighbourhood, of which repc^rt spoke, had 
origm for which he was in no way responsi 
When he found that the disaffected were ti 
from whose hands he had wrenched the mean 
subsistence, and that his remaining tena 
dared not for their lives enter upon the 
farms, — when he heard of the acts of malice 
depredation which had be^i committed, of 
lives lost, of the prisoners taken, of the i 
destruction of confidence between the upper < 
and the lower in his neighbourhood, and rem 
bered how large a share he had had in doinj 
this mischief,— his first impulse was to go ab 
again, and get out of sight of his own work : 
ms fiiend, Mr. Rosso, roused him to a bi 
course. 

The first Ihing to be done was to find sub 
ence for those who had been ejected. To s* 
them as before would have been mending 
case but little. The great evil of over-popula 
was to be guarded against, at all events. 
Tracey could not afford to give these people 
means of emigrating with advant%e; bu 
appeared to himseU an^ Yiv^ imxkji that ii 
^t^ded them tiQ^e opi^iiwnxVi ^ «i«rBk\si!^ ' 
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means, without taking work out of the hands of 
my already employed, he would be making the 
best atonement now possible for the errors of 
[lis management. This might be done by begin- 
ning some work which would improve the 
estate ; and there was- little difficulty in deciding 
ivhat this work should be. A certain fishing 
tillage lay at a short distance from the southern 
extremity of Mr. Tracey's estate ; but from the 
itate of an intervening piece of land, little or no 
communication was held between this village 
md any of the places which lay to the north or 
)ast of it. This piece of ground was level, and 
ilmost perpetually overflowed, at some seasons 
)y the tide, and at others by land springs. 
During a hot summer, the health of those who 
ived within a certain distance was affected by 
he taint the marsh gave to the atmosphere ; and 
)y reason of the manifold evils which might be 
eferred to this slip of land, it had obtained the 
lame of the Devil's Garden. It had long been 
settled that a sea wall of small extent, and a road 
ind ditch would put an end to the fever, would 
«tablish an advantageous communication with 
he village, and probably convert this desert tract 
nto good land : but the consent of a neighbour 
)r two had not yet been obtained, because not 
isked in earnest. 

Mr. Tracey now asked in earnest and obtained, 
[n a short time his purpose was made known, and 
candidates for emigration (to whom the offer of 
implo3rnient was confined') dto^^^ xa. ^<qwx 'si^ 
luarterB, and establiahed XSaavt Oltocl "5^ ^^ 
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tenants or labourers on Mr. Traoey's estate. No 
questions were asked as to their mode of sub- 
sistence during their disappearance. The object 
was to win as many as possible from a life of 
violence to one of hopeful industry, and this 
object was gradually attained. Less was beard 
of crime and punishment, week by week ; and at 
length Mr. Tracey had the satisfeuition of knowing 
that several individuals among these labourers 
bad resisted various inducements both of promises 
and threats to become whiteboys. 

" What is the meaning of their tickets fin- 
quired Mr. Rosso, one evening, when the people 
went to the paymaster* on leaving work, and 
Mr. Tracey and lus friend stood by to observe the 
proceeding. 

** Tliese tickets are certificates of a day's work 
being done. T%e men carry them to the clerk 
yonder, who pays them what they absolutely 
want for present subsistence, and places the rest 
to their account in the emigration list. They are 
getting on in the world, I assure you, by this 
plan; and seem in a fair way to emigrate in 
a better condition than our poor countrymen 
usually do." 

" What, while earning only tenpence a day f " 

*'Yes; you must remember that if these 
wages are less than half what would be earned 
in England at the same employment, the people 
may live for as much less in proportion. A man 
who earns six shillings a week here is as well o£ff 
io his own opinion, aB ohq NvVt;) ^aina fifteen 
sbilUnga a week iu ^u^Vrndu Ksi "^Ias^ 
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Durer would find it impossible to leave any 
t of his daily tenpence in his landlord's hands ; 

a friend of mine, who gave no more, was paid 
)0l. of arrears by his tenants, when he set them 
work on improvements of great magnitude 

his estate. My project of enabling these 
pie to emigrate, seems nothing in comparison 
lis/' 

' What a pity it seems, Tracey, that our people 
uld emigrate when there is so much to be 
le at home, — so many bogs to be drained, — 
Quch fertile land to be tilled ! But so it must 
We want capital; and though our capital 
rrowing, we must limit the demands upon it 
)re we can materially improve the condition 
he people." 

" True," replied Mr. Tracey; "some of 
tn will do better abroad till we have learned 
nanage our resources more wisely. We may 
: as we please about the fertility of our waste 
is, and the facilities for draining out bogs ; 
}e cannot be made productive without capital ; 
. we have not capital to spare for such pur* 
eS) while the present enormous demands ate 
le upon the subsistence fund by our overgrown 
ulation." V 

^ If the deficiency be of capital, Tracey, what 
ik you of those who carry Irish capital abroad f 
lat think you of the patriotism of absentees f 
jne who has till now been an absentee wiH 
irate such a question." 

> I think that an lmV»\«Xi iiV^c^ Vs<ra^ >^ 
itrj will do idl beosaa %o ijiw»sAfe^8BftNM«»«»^ 
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and jiKlidous applicatioii of capital in it : but tldt 
has nothing to do with the common question of 
absenteeism. Our absentees do not usually apply 
capital, but spend revenue in other countries; 
which alters the question entirely ; it being per- 
fectly immaterial in point of we^th to Ireland 
whether her landlords are supported by Irish 
produce abroad or at home." 

^' Aye ; I have heard that this was your plea 
for living abroad so long." 

'' It was an opinion which satisfied my con- 
science in remaining abroad when I was driven 
there by evils which are now remedied. If I had 
not been satisfied that it is an error to suppose 
that a country is impoverished in proportion to 
the absence of its landlords, I would have borne 
tny exclusion from all offices but that of ■' b ■ 
sheriff, and the obloquy with which our Protestant 
gentry are ^pt to treat us true Irish, rather than 
budge a step to the injury of the people. I am 
spe^ng now of a landlord's economical, not his 
moral influence, you are aware.'' 

'^ Certainly. The inoral effect of a lan^cnd's 
residence depends much on the man and his way 
of life. If he is a profligate, or brings down 
profligates in his service into the country, he 
may <lo a world of harm ; and the contrary, if he 
and his household bear an opposite character. A 
really good agent, too, may exert as favourable a 
moral influence as a good landlord ; and as for 
what a bad one can do, we need but look round 
find see what are the ie^\]i\& o^ Elana^an's ad- 
ioi/mtiuiion* But, \a 9isx ^x^^Dfisou^ii '^\s^ ^ 
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view, do you suppose that the entire difference 
between doing harm and no harm by absen- 
teeism consists in applying capital and spending 
revalue ? " 

^^ I do, as regards the whole of Ireland. See 
now. My agent collects my rents: shall we 
-say in raw produce, or in money ? '* 

" Both : raw produce first " 

" Very well. He sends me over to Paris five 
hundred head of cattle, which I exchange for 
French produce to be consumed within the year. 
'Now, how does it matter to Ireland whether I 
exchange these cattle for something of the same 
.value to be consumed there, or whether I con- 
sume the cattle at Paris ? '' 

*'^ It cannot matter at all. If Ireland kept the 
•cattle, she would have the same amount less of 
something else.'* 

*' To be sure. I am still living on Irish produce, 
.whether at Paris or in tliis glen. With a money- 
Tent the case would be precisely the same. If I 
remained at home, Ireland would have more 
money and less of the money's worth." 
. . " That is clear enough. But how would it be 
if you fixed your revenue, instead of immediately 
consuming it?" 

^' If I consumed only a part of my revenue and 
. employed the rest in setting up a manufactory, 
Ireland would remain in the same state as if I 
: consumed the whole; and in a worse state than 
;if I set up my manufactory within her borders. 
,If I withdrew any of my caa^UaHxoTCLVt^xV^^Ki!^ 

import my jmanufiictory aWoaA^V^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^ 
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hef a positm in^ury^ But absentees never do 
this. When Inshmen invest capital abroad^ it is 
as emigrants, not as absentees." 

*^ Suppose, instead of setting up a manufactorj^ 
you built a mansion in France^ how would the 
case stand then ? " 

*' The mansion would be Irish property $ 
erected with Irish funds, consumed (as long as it 
deteriorated) by an Irishman, and the remaining 
value to revert to Ireland at my death or at its 
sale/' 

" But supposing It to be let to Frenck tenants 
for ever.** 

'* Then it would be an investment of capital, 
and cease to bear any rdalion to the question of 
absenteeism." 

'* True, ^ue. But it seems to me that there 
must be a vast difference between usmg your 
resources to put in motion Irish and French 
industry^ Have not the French been gainers ail 
this time, and the Irish losers, bv your having 
employed French workmen ? Might not ike 
profits of Irish work-people in your service have 
become substantial capital by thislime, if you had 
staid at home ? " 

'' Ireland has been as busy working for me aS 
this time, Rosso, as if I had staid at home : not 
these my near neighbours, perhaps, but labourers 
of one kind or another. My revenue must firtt 
be spent here before my agent can get it for me 
to spend anywhere else. The only difierence is 
that I myself nugVit »Tfeti^\\ mlx\&k bread, fish, 
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equivalent in puichasing that which is to enable 
me to buy .French bread, milk, fish, and linens ; 
whether that which he purchases be labour and 
raw material united in a manufacture, or raw 
material which is the result of: labour." 

** But the plain question is, after all, Tracey, 
whether you would have employed French labour 
if you haid lived at home ? ^ 

*' I should not, except in as far as I live on 
French wines; of which you know I am very 
fond ; but at the same time, I supersede a portion 
of French labour by the produce of Irish labour 
which I introduce into France. Neither should 
I have employed more Irish labour at home than 
when abroad. The amount of Irish commodities 
which I should have consumed at home is ex* 
changed against French commodities ; that is alL 
Jt seems to me. Rosso, that since you feel per- 
plexed about this, you must have the idea that this 
exchange is not an exchange of equivalents. Is 
not that what you are thinking of ? You should 
remember that an exchange which is advan^ 
tageous to individuals on account of convenience, 
(be. is a mere exchange of equivalents as regards 
ihe country at large. The baker gains by ex^ 
dhanging some of ms loaves for broad-cloth ; but 
the same amount of wealth remains in the country 
as before. In like manner, it is a convenience to 
me to have my rents in money'rather than cattle ; 
but it is the same thing to Ireland whether I 
receive my revenue in the one form or the 
other." 

** 3Rnie ; giwe me a caae, 6\wspw x^r.^^ ^^w^ 
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of sending your revenue to Paris throogl 
land." 

" Very well. Suppose the state of t 
change, or anything else, renders it undesin 
send me money ; my agent sends catti 
England to he exchanged for something 
convenient to me. Well ; Ireland is min 
year*s consumption, just as if I had heen 
during the year. The cattle is exchang 
Sheffield and Manchester goods, which arc 
sent to France. Thus England is in the 
state as if I had remained in London, 
nothing hut hardware and cottons. France 
nothing hy me, for I consume precisely as 
food, clothing and habitation as I give of 
and ginghams. And the case would be th< 
if my rents travelled round the world." 

'* Is the outcry against absentees, then, s 
senseless V* 

^'As far as regards the total wealth 
country, I certainly conceive it to be so, 
as the residence of any one landlord may 
the locality where his capital resides, 
create a good deal of bustle about me by m 
down here ; but some other class of pro 
will have less to do than when I was a 
Ireland is neither richer nor poorer fi 
return." 

*' Yet it is a common remark that bare 

and broken fences on the one hand, or tb 

estates on the other, show at a glance wl 

the proprietor is an absenl^e or a resident 

" Aye : but we forget \J^«X^J^^Vsi\v>&vrj 
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resident proprielxNr's tenantry may be called into 
action by the wants of the absentee. Their pro- 
duce finds its way to him through the market in 
the shape of bills of exchange which represent 
his revenue." 

*' Nothing can be clearer. I see it all now. 
The coin which the tenants pay purchases produce 
which is sent to the foreign country ; and the bills 
of exchange drawn by the exporter, and made 
payable for the Irish produce exported, are the 
form in which the absentee receives his rent : so 
that Ireland sells one kind of produce to the 
foreign market instead of an equal value of other 
kinds to the absentee." 

** Exactly so. Now, how can it signify to 
Ireland where he eats his beef, as long as he 
derives it from his own country ? ** 

*' It cannot signify to the country at large, cer- 
tainly. You have confirmed me in the opinion I 
lave long held of the injustice of an absentee tax, 
or which so many are clamouring." 
** To be applied for the benefit of the poor, I 
ippose. It seems to me the last thing in the 
orld likely to do any real good. You see the 
hole revenue of an absentee is first spent at 
»me. Any part withdrawn as a tax would be 
much diverted from its natural course, for the 
:e of being arbitrarily applied. It would only 
»et the distribution of capital, not its amount ; 
we all know that a natural distribution is more 
vurable to the welfare of a country than an 
rary one. — ^As a stiginau^OTL'«J;^%^'c^^s^^ 
(J be unjust in ahig\vdef^^\ «oftL^a^^^eass«'sa% 
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an unequal burden upon them, intolerably op 
pressive 

*^ One pretence is that absentees contribute no- 
thing to our domestic taxes : but the objectors 
forget what taxes he is liable to as a proprietor of 
land and houses, and what he pays on the 
materials of manufactures." 

'* And if he ought to be still further liable, 
Rosso, let it be done in any way but that which 
assumes to repair an injury done to his country 
by his leaving her. There are many ways of 
levying a tax on income or property which would 
affect him ; and thus let mm pay, if his own 
government is jealous of his assisting to support 
that of France or of Italy ; and if, moreover, it 
overlooks the stimulus given by the absentee to 
exchanges and manufactures. Suppose an ab- 
sentee should ere long be honoured as a bene- 
&ctor to his country." 

'* In Scotland the estates of absentees are 
considered in a better condition on the whole 
than those of residents ; and the reverse is not 
always the case here, Tracey." 

** Well : we will not decide the question any 
further than to agree that the prosperity of an 
estate depends mainly on the qualities of the 
manager, be he landlord or be he agent As for 
the prevailing prejudice respecting absenteeism, it 
may be trusted to go straight forward into the 
gulf of oblivion, if we all help to point out its way 
thither. Pity it is too late to atone to a host of 
absentees for the undeserved censure which has 
been cast upon them.'* 
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" If undeserved : but^ Trticey, do you suppose 
they have most of thetn thought much about their 
country's good before they left her ? " 

*' God forbid that we should judge their 
motives ! " said Tracey. ** I answer for none 
but myself. I did thoroughly convince myself 
before I set out that I should not injure my 
country by going. Many, I doubt not, have been 
driven away by political wrongs, either directly 
inflicted on themselves, or inciting the peasantry 
to hostility against their landlords; and many 
more, probably, have hastened abroad to get out 
of sight of misery which they could not relieve. 
If I were to venture on judging my neighbour at 
all in these instances, it should not be the ab- 
sentee, but the government; whose evil policy 
prompted to absenteeism." 

*' Well : instead of judging, let us anticipate, 
since the past cannot be helped, and the future 
may be bettered.'* 

** That is what I try to comfort myself with 
saying," replied Tracey, looking round #ith a 
sigh on his half.ruined estate and ragged corps 
of labourers. " Let others try, like me, to re- 
member the past only as a warning ; and let 
government do with the country as I am doing 
with my little comer of it Let capital be well 
secured and well husbanded, in order that it 
may circulate with more confidence and become 
more abundant. Let the people be more wisely 
distributed over the surface, and let their surplus 
be carried where labour is wanted. liSX "^SJJJl 
usurpers of unjust authotitY, «5\. 'w^io xoai^fc '^^ 
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law odioas, and justiee a mockeiy, be displa 
from office as I have, displaced Flanagan. Ab 
all, let education be abundantly given, so as 
afford us hope that the people may in time 
deratand that their interests are cared for ; ; 
that men who differ in religion and politics i 
find it possibie to live in fellowship, like o 
aelves, nriend Rosso." 

" Like ourselves, friend Tracey,** replied Rot 
** and then forewell to all Catholic oaths to w; 
knee-deep in Orange blood, and to all Protest 
likenings of the pope and his flock to the d< 
find his crew.^ 



Chapter VII. 
IRISH IMPOLICY. 



The friendship between these gentlemen pro 
of no little advantage to their neighbours w 
an occasion presenUy arose for their oo-operai 
for the good of their parish. 

News reached Mr. Kosso's ears one day thi 
strange gentleman was on a visit at the house 
a Protestant in the next parish, who had a fiek 
two in the glen, just advertised for sale. It \ 
immediately conjectured that the ^entlen 
came as a purchaser of this land ; but it was 
till it had been repeatedly surveyed and measu 
Ihat any gossip could ascertain what he me 
io do with it. In dae time, W««h«»^^ xjl^ 
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Eired that the stranger was a builder, and that 
6 was making his estimates for erecting a 
church. 

Mr. KosBo's measures were immediately taken. 
He sent to the proper quarters memorials of the 
facts that he and his household, consisting of 
fifteen persons, were the only Protestants in the 
parish ; that they stood in no need of a church, 
that of the neighbouring parish being nearer 
their dwelling than the field on which the new 
one was proposed to be erected ; and that eccle- 
siastical burdens already weighed so heavily 
on a miserably poor population, that it would be 
absolute ruin to many to tax them further. 
Moreover, Mr. Eosso sent a pressing invitation 
to Mr. Orme, the incumbent, to take up his 
abode with him for a week. Mr. Orme had not 
appeared in his parish for some years ; and there 
was hope that what he might now see would 
influence him to avert the dreadful infliction of a 
(church where there were no church-goers. Mr. 
Tracey prepaied Father Glenny for firiendly .ipj- 
tercourse with his heretic brother pastor; and 
all parties agreed that, if Mr. Orme should prove 
the reasonable and kind-hearted man he was 
reported to be, a fiirther appeal should be made 
to him on the subject of his tithes. ' 

Mr. Orme came, and, before he went to rest the 
first night, was convinced by ocular demonstration 
that his host's dining-room could conveniently 
contain the entire Protestant population of the 
parish. The next momins^ hei n^^^ ^^^\n. ^s«ss&c- 
mg with the priest on the niga yjV^Osi o^^s^^i^^*^ 
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the glen, and heard to sigh oyer its aspect of 
desolation. 

" Whereabouts would you have your churcli 
erected ? " quietly asked Father Glenny. 

*' Indeed, I know little more than you," replied 
the clergyman. '' I have not been consulted 
upon the matter in regular form, and had no idea 
it had gone so far. I fear it is a job, sir." 

*' The architect happens to have his hands 
empty of contracts at present, perhaps," observed 
the priest ; '* and the owner of the field may hope 
to gain a higher price for his land through uie 
agency of your church than direct from our poor 
neighbours. But look round you, and find out, 
if you can, where the parish is to obtain means 
to answer such a call upon its resources." 

*' It is indeed a different place firom what I 
once remember it, though it had never much 
wealth to boast of. When I occasionally lodged 
here, it was in farmhouses where there was good 
food and sufficient clothing, and sometimes a 
pretty dower for the daughters on their marriage 
day. I see no such places now. These hovels 
are but the ruins of them." 

** Too true ; and we preserve but the ruins of 
some of our former practices. Dowries are rare 
among the brides of this parish. Our old folks 
are less hopeful, our young ones less patient than 
formerly ; and marriages are therefore rashly 
entered into without a provision of any kind. •' 

*' I am sorry, very sorry for it, sir. There is 

more benefit than is at once apparent in the long 

preparation pf the mama^ igitw'mwi, \ \»^ 
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Keard mticb ridicule of the old Scotch practice of 
accumulating a stock of linen for bed and board| 
which could scarcely be consumed in a lifetime ; 
but there was much good in it Besides the 
benefit to the parties concemed,-»the industry 
and forethought it obliged them to exercise, and 
the resources it put in their power, — ^the custom 

Proved an important check upon population, 
'oung people had to wait two or diree years 
before they married ; and where this was uni* 
versally the case, it was thought no hardship. 
Those who thus began their married life were 
never known to become paupers. But, sir, from 
the ai^ct of this place, I should Imagine your 
^itire flock to be paupers, except a tenant or two 
yonder." 

" The land is exhausted, Mr. Orme, and the 
people are therefore poverty-stricken and reck* 
lesBk There is little encouragement to prudence 
while there are superiors to keep a rapacious 
hand in every man's pocket, and appropriate 
whatever he may chance to gain beyond that 
which will support life^ We know such to be 
the results in Turkey, Mr. Orme, and in other 
seats of despotic government, and why not 
here?" 

^* Whom do you point at as these superiors ? " 
inquired Mr. Orme. '' Not either of the land- 
lords, surely. And you are free> moreover, from 
the locust-like devastation of tl^ poor-law sys- 
tem." 

" True: but what pau^peTOxaXcw^es^'^^^sss^'* 
Hemea eoBSume ; and YihsxX tisie \av5i^?sai^^^^K^^^ 
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!ie-proclor conBumes. Yonder fielJ, sir, . 

.■en let out of tillage because llie tilhe | ^ 

cd the profits. That row of hovels is i *'■= 

:d because your proctor seized all ^ ,• 

cd them habitable. Their inmates arc 

.There they maj^ live by plunder, since die ■ '^ 

f this district is to plunder or be plun- 

lundered ! " exclaimed Mr. Orme, " Titii ^^^ 
imewhat harsh term, sir." -^^^^ 

I it an unjuBt one, Mr. Orme ? — tliat is (be , ' 
»u. What do these poor people gain in ^, 
for the portion of their earnings wrenctcd 
Lhcm in tlie form of tithes ? What does 
oteslant church do for these Catholic tithe- 

Orme could only reply that the Protestant 

I was eBtallished for the good of the people 
;e ; aad that it was the people's own fcull 
f would iiot take advantage of the minis- 
is of il8 clergy. He was ready, for one, 
Juty as so9n as his flock would listen to 
and, in the meanwhile, he conceived tfatl 
) causing no wrong to any man by recOT- 
le means of subsistence decreed Mm by 

II c would not defend the mode of payment 
e in any country, or under any drcUm- 
s. He Baw its evils as an impediment to 
/^ernenls in agriculture, and as an unequal 
lljng the most heavily on the most inauB- 
cuitivalor; but while payment by tithe 
iiiethal appoinXed b^ Law, he could not 
hat its cxactioa iifeMstNiaS. 'ia ximu^ i 
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" With or without law," observed Father 
lenny, '* it appears to me plunder to force pav- 
ent for offered services, which are not only 
iclined but regarded with dislike or contempt : 

which light we know the services of the Pro- 
stant clergy are justly or unjustly regarded by 
ir Catholic population. If you, sir, were a 
istor in the Vaudois, and your flock under the 
)minion of some Catholic power, could you see 
le deprived of his only blanket, and another of 
s last loaf of bread, and a third of his sole 
>rtion of his field-crop, for the maintenance of 
clergy whom they never saw, and not call it 
lunder, let the law stand as it might? And 
3uld you acknowledge your people to be justly 
larged with disaffection if they looked with an 
afriendly eye on the priestly agent of this 
>bbery, and muttered deep curses against his 
nployer ? " 

No answer being returned, the priest invited 
is companion into certain of the dwellings near. 

** To be looked on with an unfriendly eye ? *' 
iked Mr. Orme, smiling bitterly. " To be 
reeted with deep curses ? ' 

*^ By no means, sir. I question whether an 
idividual whom we shall meet will know the 
astor of his parish. If you keep your own 
junsel, you may see things as they are. If you 
ave courage, you may hear by what means 
our 4002. a-year has been levied." 

*^ I will ; on condition that you will allow me 

» speak as plainly to you oa '^Oi^xt x^taftk^s^v:^ 

9 V 
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the people as you have spoken on mine. Will 
you bear with my rebukes in your turn ? " 

"I will," replied the priest, "when I have 
finished my say. Do you conceive it just and 
merciful to Ireland that she should support four 
£urchbishoprics, and eighteen bishoprics, the total 
number of her Protestants being smaller than in 
certain single dioceses in England ? " 

" Certainly not. I have long advocated a 
reduction of our establishment. I would go so 
far as to make the four archbishoprics maintain the 
whole, which would strike off at once 100,000Z. 
a-year from the revenues of the church. I 
would go farther, sir; and this will, I hope, 
prove to you that I am not one of the locust- 
tribe to which you would assign me. I would 
commute the tithes for lands, in order to avoid 
the individual oppression of which the people 
complain." 

Father Glenny observed that he did not won- 
der the plan of commutation was rising into 
favour now that it was found impossible to collect 
tithes in the old method : but the nation might 
be found as impraqticable respecting one mode 
of paying tithes as another ; and he wished to 
know what was to be done in case of its de- 
clining the commutation proposed. 

" 'uie plan must be enforced," replied Mr. 
Orme ; " and, moreover, the arrears must be 
recovered by the strong arm of the law." 

** Whence can they be obtained? " asked 
father Glenny. " How axe ^o>x Vo ^m^eL the 
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cottier who consumes his scanty crop, season by 
season, to pay the collected tithe-dues of seve- 
ral ? I say nothing of the danger to yourselves 
and your famih'es,-- -danger to life and property, 
— of enforcing your claim. I say nothing now 
of the violence which must attend upon such an 
effort. I merely ask whence the arrears are to 
be obtained in an impoverished country?" 

" They must be converted into a government 
debt. By this means, the nation will learn the 
real disposition of the government towards its 
own ecclesiastical servants and those who refuse 
them their lawful rights. By this means, the 
consent of my brethren at large to a commutation 
of tithes will be most easily obtained. Yes ; the 
arrears of tithe must be converted into a govern- 
ment debt." 

" By this means,'* replied the priest, " the 
burden will be imposed where it is not due. Our 
cottiers cannot pay ; and . you would therefore 
have their richer neighbours discharge their ar- 
rears : — ^a vicarious obligation of a new kind !— 
No ! this will scarcely be tolerated, believe n^e. 
You will carry neither of your points ; — ^neither 
the payment of arrears nor commutation; the 
people naving discovered a method of evading 
the [payment entirely. Better waive your claim 
altogether, Mr. Orme, while there is yet time to 
do it with a good grace, or you will have the 
same trouble about tithe cattle that multitudes of 
your brethren have. You will pound them in 
vain; attempt in vain to «e\L t.\i^Tsi\ ^2»cr^*^&ss«i 
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over the sea in vain ; and find too late that all 
you have gained is the name of oppressor." 

Mr. Orme muttered that it was a very hard 
case. 

*' Who can help it ?" inquired the priest. " If 
the subsistence-fund was not ample enough to 
afford tithes when due, in a poor district like this, 
how should it discharge an accumulation of debt ? 
Here we have many more people, very little more 
capital, less industry, less forethought than when 
the debt was contracted. All the constituents of 
the subsistence-fund have become more or less 
debased, and yet you would tax it more heavily 
than ever. You must fail in your object, sir." 

*' I will learn the truth for myself, instead of 
taking the assertion of any man whatever,'' replied 
Mr. Orme, moving onwards t6wards a cluster of 
dwellings, into which he was introduced as a 
friend by the priest, and not therefore suspected of 
being the clergyman of the parish. All that he 
heaiS told the same tale ; all that he saw con- 
firmed it. The new church was spoken of in 
terms of execration, in which the parson and the 
proctor largely shared. One woman told how 
the wealthy churchman was living far away from 
his cure, subsisting his dogs on the food snatched 
from her children's mouths ; and another showed 
where her son lay buried, having been smitten 
with fever in consequence of his useless over-toil 
to satisfy the demands of the rapacious agents of 
the law. Others pointed with moody mirth to 
iheir desolated dweUiBgs, »a «kfiLQit^m^^«vsE«i>3oax 
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the legal spoilers were not far off. Others ob- 
served that there would be few conversions to the 
Protestant faith in the parish, while the clergy 
snatched the loaves and fishes from the multitude 
instead of bestowing them. Yet more exhibited 
their uncomplaining poverty in their looks and 
dress rather than by words; and only gazed 
round their little tenements in perplexity at the 
mention of the dues that must be paid. 

Mr. Orme had hitherto been a prejudiced man 
on the subject of his own rights ; but he was open 
to conviction^ and at length roused to ascertain 
the truth of his own case. He spent the whole 
of this day and the next in rendering himself 
acquainted with the condition of the people, and 
used no reserve with Father Glenny respecting 
the impression made upon his mind. Towards 
the conclusion of his investigation, he stopped 
short, and ended a long pause by exclaiming, 

'* 1 do not see how it is to be done ! Setting 
aside all considerations of law and justice, I do 
not see the possibility of obtaining my dues from 
these poor people." 

" Nor I, Mr. Orme. What follows this con- 
viction in your mind ?" 

^^ 1 scarcely know yet, further than that I shall 

S'ye up my claim altogether, if, after a little 
>nsideration, I view the matter as I do now." 
*' Then you will prove, as I expected, a faithful 
servant of your church ; more heedful to her 
honour and usefulness than to your own peculiar 
gain." 

** Reserve your prai^e^ 1 ^^m ^^^-^ ^^'i3^ 
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you have heard me out By giving up my claim 
altogether, I mean only while the people are in 
their present state. Wheji the subsistence-fund 
improves, when industry and forethought thrive, 
the people 'will be again in a condition to pay 
tithe, and will perhaps," he added, smiling, ** be 
my own flock, in allegiance as well as by destina- 
tion, if Mr. Rosso and you continue your care 
of the school." 

•• I will try the venture with you," replied the 
priest, smiling also. ** Let our respective faiths 
be tried by the increasing light of the people. If 
this is also your wish, you will dispossess my flock 
of the prejudices they entertain against your 
church on account of her oppressions." 

" This reminds me," said Mr. Orme, " of what 
I have to say against your relations with your 
flock. How do you defend your own emoluments 
while YOU complain of mine ? *' 

Father Glenny, astonished, began to explain 
that he derived fh)m his flock little more than 
would barely supply his wants. A hard couch, a 
frugal board, homely clothing, left him but a 
pittance with which to relieve the most pressing 
distress he encountered. 

*' Of all this I am aware," replied Mr. Orme. 
*' In these respects your lot resembles that of t»o 
many feithful servants of our church, who give 
their most strenuous exertions for a very poor 
worldly return. What I now complain of is not 
the amount of your recompense, but the mode in 
which it is levied. How can you in one hoar 
lament those evila of iVe Y^'^^^^ ^^^ ^hich 
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arise from the disproportion of their numbers to 
their means of subsistence, and in the next, con- 
sent to receive your emoluments in a way which 
exposes you to the charge of encouraging an 
mcrease of numbers Y* 

•* The charge is false," replied the priest. ** My 
brethren and I do not make marriages, though 
we celebrate them with a view to the glory of God 
and the fulfilment of his holy commandment. 
We are supposed to know nothing of an intended 
marriage till requested to solemnize it ; and to 
refuse to discharge our office, with all the customs 
appertaining to it, would be to encourage sin/' 

" I lay no charge to the door of any one man 
among you," replied Mr. Orme. ** I only observe 
that by receiving your emoluments chiefly in the 
shape of marriage fees, you expose yourselves to 
the suspicion of encouraging marriage ; a sus- 
picion which is much strengthened by your em- 
phatic approbation of such connexions as often 
as you solemnize them, and by your known tre- 
mendous power over the minds of your flocks» 
obtained through the practice of confession. Hear 
me out, my good sir. I am not about to enter 
upon any controversy respecting the diversities 
in our discharge of the clerical office. I would 
only recommend to you, if you wish to place 
yourselves above the suspicion I have alluded to, 
to separate your worldly interest altogether from 
this particular rite. Appoint any other wa^ 
you may choose of receiving your dues ; but if 
you reidly believe your people to he ^toxsk& ^ 
form imjmident mamaget^^ M ^w. ^^ ^r&wJ^ 
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convinced that over-population is a principal 
cause of their distresses, remove from yourselves 
all temptation to connive at imprudent marriages 
and to sanction over-population: remove ironi 
the minds of your people all idea that they are 
gratifying and rewarding you by asking you to 
marry them ; cancel every relation between the 
weddmg propensities of the young and the welfare 
of their priest's purse." 

•' I agree with you," replied the priest, " that 
there is much that is objectionable in the modes 
in which we each receive our emoluments. You 
condemn tithes, and I Condemn marriage fees, 
given as they are given now by the guests as 
well as the parties. The fee thus exposes us to 
the temptation and suspicion you speak of, without 
having the beneficial efiect of obliging the young 
couple to save before they marry, like the Scotch 
ancient custom respecting house linen. It is for 
the state to remedy this evil by providing other- 
wise for us.** 

Mr. Orme thought this was jumping to a con- 
clusion in a terrible hurry. Why should not the 
same amount be given in a more judicious manner 
bv the flock, instead of involving government at 
all in the matter ? This point was argued till 
both gentlemen decided that the onlv method by 
which the permanent prosperity or the people 
could be secured was the general diffusion of 
such knowledge as would make them judges of 
their own condition and controllers of tneir own 
destinies. The Protestant and Catholic perfectly 
agreed that to futtVvei xVvs^ %x^Xkd ob\ect of edu- 
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cation, it was worth while 'to concede certain 
points which elsewhere each would have strenu- 
ously insisted on ; and that, should an impartial 
plan of general education be framed by govern- 
ment, it would he the duty, and would probably 
appear to he the disposition of all but a small 
minority of the factious and bigoted, to render 
hearty thanks for the hoon, and all possible 
assistance towards the efficient working of the 
scheme. 

" If ^this should be done speedily," observed 
the Protestant, •* I may live to be called hither to 
receive my dues in recompense of the services 
which I would fain render now, if the people 
would but receive them.^ 

•* If this be done speedily," observed the Ca- 
tholic, " my brethren and I may live to see our- 
selves and our flocks no longer looked down upon 
by our scornful neighbours of your church as 
constituting a degraded caste. The law has at 
length emancipated us from our civil disabilities: 
it remains for education to lift us out of that 
worse and equally undeserved degradation whence 
the law cannot raise us up." 

The result of Mr. Orme's survey of his parish, 
•^-made known « after long deliberation on his 
part, much consultation with Mr. Rosso, and 
mtimate intercourse with the people, — ^was, that 
he relinquished altogether his claim for tithes for 
the present, on the ground that it was impossible 
for the people to pay them. 

All the endeavoura of Fathet GVeocc^ ^\A\sNa 
enJIgbtened neighbours to make iJciB^eo^^i ^"^^ 
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ful for this concession were in vain. When they 
heard of the changes made by Mr. Orme's family 
in their way of living, of the luxuries they sur- 
rendered, and the frugality they were obliged to 
exercise, the only remark was that these things 
had been fraudulently enjoyed thus long, as tne 
nominal reward of services which had never been 
rendered. When reminded that the remission 
was an act of free grace on Mr. Orme's part, 
they replied ** Thank him for nothing. He would 
never have got another pound of tithe in this 
parish, as he probably knows. He gives up only 
what he could not touch." 

When he rode away, ready to bestow kind 
looks on every side, he only met dubious smiles 
from those who gazed after him from field and 
cabin, and who observed to one another that it 
was a great blessing to have one priest for a guide, 
but rattier too much to have another and a strange 
one on their backs. To wish him well away was 
the utmost extent of their courtesy. 

From another quarter, however, Mr. Oyme 
had thanks. The three gentlemen whom he 
left behind considered themselves beholden to 
him for the absence of the tumultuous excitement 
which elsewhere attended the useless endeavour 
to exact tithes. This parish was saved all oppo- 
sition of forces between the "loyal" and the 
*• disaffected ; " that is, between the oppressors 
and the oppressed. There was no need to cry 
out for the Insurrection Act on the one hand, (Xt 
to threaten oi ^eti^eXx^X.^ xxiSa^^^^ qxl the other. 
The architect wa% ^ea^ ^o xwst^. ^XJ^r ^s^ 
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which he had surveyed bore oats instead of a 
church, — a happy circumstance ; since the people 
were mucli in want of food for the body, while 
they had enough of that for the spirit, and of 
the kind which they preferred, in Mr. Tracey's 
chapel. 



Chapter VIII. 
IRISH FATALITY. 



Dora was long in gaol before she could form an 
idea what was to become of her. The place waj%, 
crowded, in consequence of the late disorders in 
her native district ; and her child pined for want 
of the bracing air to wliich it had been accus- 
tomed from its birth. Night after night when 
she was kept awake by its wailing, day after day 
when she marked how its little limbs wasted, did 
the mother sigh to be one of those whose lot she 
had till now thought very wretched. She would 
fain have been among such as were driven from 
the glen to seek a subsistence in the towns, bes;- 
ffing by day, and nestling wherever they could 
find a hole by night. When she was brought 
into the town, she met several of these, whose 
faces she well knew, changed as they were from 
ihe cheerful or thoughtful countenances of dwellers 
in a home to the listless or bold ex^eaaion. wlv^K 
iimmctm$ea vagrants. 8\ie \iON« eoxv^ ^'^ 
iih^Ir £:eedom, hnwp.vpr mnnTT\tv\\ l\vKVt ^y3«lS^^^^S3 
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in Other respects. They might carry their bales 
abroad into the free air, and if too much crowded 
in their noisome abodes, sleep under the open 
sky. They might meet their proscribed con- 
nexions, if such they had, without other restraints 
than their own prudence imposed: while she 
must see her in^nt languish for want of that 
which nature designed for all ; and live on from 
day to day without hope of beholding husband or 
father, or of knowing what had become of them. 

The first relief she found was in forming a 
desperate resolution respecting her infant She 
had passed a long, wakeful night 'in such a state 
of distress as even she had seldom knowiu The 
heat was stifling, from many sleepers being 
collected within a small space. Her child would 
not lie still on her bosom one moment Some- 
times screaming, sometimes wailing, its signs of 
sufl*ering wrung its mother^s heart. She was 
first irritated and then terrified by the complaints 
of all who were disturbed like herself, and who 
seemed to think it her fault that the child would 
not rest. Hour after hour was she kept on the 
stretch, watching for tokens of fatigue from the 
child, or of mercy from her neighbors ; but the 
heat increased, fresh cries wore her nerves, and 
new threats of getting rid of the nuisance made 
her feel as if every pulse in her body would burst 
She threw herself down on her pallet, on the side 
of which she had been sitting, and closed berejas 
and ears, muttering — 

'* God help me I and take me and my child 
li^liere we may s\ee^ m ^^a^^ vg^^ga ^hMm^^ 
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My mind is jnst going as it did one night before ; 
and let it go, if my child was but safe with its 
father. Little would it matter then what became 
of me ; for Dan and I shall never meet more. 
O ! hush, my child ! hush ! I could part with 
you for ever if I could only ease you from wailing, 
and from this sore strife. There is a curse upon 
me, and upon you while you live on my bosom. 
You never caress me, my child ; you struggle out 
of my grasp ! Other babes clasp their mothers, 
but you push me away. Well you may I God 
gave you free and strong limbs and an easy 
breath ; and 'tis I that have laid a withering curse 
on your flesh, and a heavy load on your little 
breast. 'Tis I that have dropped poison in your 
veins. You shall go, my child. 1 will bear to 
be haunted all my days with your screams and 
your throes ; I will bear to lie down without you, 
and wake, feeling for you in vain ; I will bear to 
fold my empty arms when I see babes laughing 
in the sunshine, and wonder whether you are 
playing on the sod or lying beneath it, — ^if I can 
free you from my curse, and trust your little life 
to those who can nourish it better than I. O 
hush ! my child. Bear with me this last night ! 
If I could but see you but once more quiet, if you 
would only once lay your little hand on my lips, 
if you would but look at me ! — ^Again, again, 
again! your life will be spent, my child; you 
wA die before I can save you !— 0, neighbours ! 
do ye think it's my will that my child should 
fjoffor this way ? Do you tiv\TiVw\\.% OTsab^^wss 
jUate mj cars more than ^30^:% 1 \^ "'^ "^^ 
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for you to lose a night's sleep than for me to be 
parting with my child for ever ?*' 

The softened grumblers inquired the meaning 
of her words, ai^d praised her for intending to 
send the babe out of the gaol immediately, only 
complaining that it had not been done long be- 
fore. All were ready to help her with suggestions 
how to dispose of it; none of which suggestions, 
however, satisfied her. 

All difficulty on this head was removed the 
next day by the appearance of Father Glenny, 
who came> as he had done once or twice before, 
to administer to the religious wants of several of 
his flock who had found their way hither. He 
was shocked at the change in Dora since he last 
saw her, and thought the child dying. He en- 
gaged at once to have it carried out of the prison 
and conveyed into safe hands. Whose hands 
these were, he could not disclose, as Sullivan's 
retreat was made known to him under the seal 
of confession, and the circumstances must not be 
revealed even to the old man's only child. Of 
Dan the priest had heard nothing. No one had 
seen or heard of him since some days previous 
to Dora's capture* 

The only thing which struck the priest as re- 
markable in Dora's state of mind was her utter 
indifferi^ce respecting her approaching trial. It 
seemed never to occur to her ; and when she was 
reminded of it, it appeared to be regarded as a 
slight and necessary form preliminary to her 
going aJFay for ever. SVve wes et Xo0«^*\\i \3aa vka 
otacquittsd^ or xemembexeii l^^aN. ^V^ "^^ ^ ^^aaJt 
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to perform, and that she was one of two con- 
tending parties, with either of whom success mi^ht 
rest. She made no complaints of being a passive 
instrument in the hand of power, or of any hard- 
ship in the treatment she had experienced or was 
Btill to bear. She made no preparation of her 
thoughts for defence or for endurance. She was 
utterly unmindful of what was coming, taking for 
granted that she should never more see her nus- 
band, and beyond this, having no thought where 
she was to spend her days, or how she was to end 
'them. This state appeared so unnatural, that the 
priest, after enlarging in vain on her accusation 
and means of defence, ventured to rouse her by 
mentioning a report he had heard that an attempt 
was to be made to rescue her and her companions 
by breaking the gaol before the trials, or by 
attacking the guard which should conduct some 
to the gibbet and others to the coast, when their 
doom was to be enforced. For a moment a gleam 
of hope kindled in her eyes ; but she imme(£ately 
observed that if the report was abroad, the magis- 
trates were no doubt on their guard, and the wUte- 
boys would ascertain the attempt to be vain 
before they committed themselves. After this, 
however, it was observed that she could recoiled 
nothing. She had nothing to confess, nothing 
to ask for, no messages to leave, no desires to 
express. With a dull, drowsy expression oi 
countenance, 'she looked at the priest when he 
rose to leave her, and seemed to ask why h< 
stood waiting. 
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*' Your child, my dauffliter/' said he, extendr 
ing hii arms to receive the babe. 

with a start and a flushed cheek, she hastened 
to wrap it in the only garment of her own which 
she could spare to add to its scanty clothing. 
After a cold kiss, she placed it in the arms of its 
new guardian, saying with a sti£f smile* 

*• I wonder whether there are any more such 
mothers as I am ! I forget all about my child's 
coming to me, and I don't think I care much 
about its going from me. I*m past caring about 
any thing at times." 

** And at other times, daughter " 

'* Hush, hush, hush ! don't speak of them now. 
Well ; there have been widowed wives and child- 
less mothers ; and I am only one more ; and 
what is to come is dark to us all, except that 
there is death for everybody. — No blessing, father, 
to-day ! It has never done me any good, and I 
cannot bear it. Try it upon that little one, if 
you like." 

As soon as the priest was gone» muttering 
amidst his tears the blessing to which she would 
not listen, Dora threw herself down on her pallet 
and instantly slept. She scarcely woke agam till 
called up, eight and forty hours after, to prepare 
for trial. 

Sleep had restored her to perfect' sanity, and 

a full and deep consciousness of her misery. A 

demeanour of more settled sorrow, a countenance 

more intensely expte^aive of anguish, were never 

seen in that or any ot\vsx cqxsiV* ^^ ^^i^^sWt 
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from first to last, except when called upon for 
the few necessary words which her counsel could 
"not say for her. Though deeply attentive to the 
proceedings, she appeared to sustain no conflict 
of hope and fear. In her mind it was evident 
that the whole matter was settled from the be- 
ginning. 

She had all that law and justice, the justice of 
a law court, could give her. Her countrymen 
must still wait for the more enlightened law, the 
more effectual justice whose office is rather to 
obviate than to punish crime : but all that per- 
tains to law and justice, after the perpetration of 
crime, Dora had, both in the way of defence and 
Infliction. She had good counsel, an impartial 
jury, a patient and compassionate judge. She 
was accordingly fairly tried and condemned to 
transportation for life, on the first charge ; the 
second was waived as unnecessary, the issue of 
the first being a conviction. 

As the condemned was leaving the court, she 
heard (for on this day nothing escaped her) the 
lamentations of one who had known her from 
her infancy, over her having had an education. 
*• If she had never been taught to write," urged 
her sage neighbour, " this murtherous letter 
could never have been brought against her." 
To which some one replied that she would still 
have been convicted of perjury. 

'' Is there no language to threaten in," asked 
Dora, speaking rapidly as she passed, " but that 
which is spelled by lettei^l ON«>iKt<aw «^^x^ 
school in the country, empt^ aXV^QW^tV^^^s**^*^ 
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sea, m&ke a great fire of all your paper, and 
will Btill find threats inscribed wherever the 
oppression. There will be pictures traced i 
sands of the sea-shore ; there will be pikes e 
up on each side the doors ; there will be n 
gibbets for signals, and a multitude of scov 
brows for warnings. Let those who are a 
us look within themselves, and as sure as 
find these traces of tyrannical desires, will 
see round about them marks of revengeful i 
though the people under them may be as bn 
in their ignorance as slaves in their bom 
When do prosperous men plot, or contented 
threaten, or those who are secure perjure tl 
selves, or the well-governed tliink of treach 
Who believes that conspiracy was bom in 
schools instead of on our cold hearths, or 
violence is natural to any hands but those : 
which their occupation and their subsistenci 
wrenched together? The school in which 
husband and I learned rebellion was the I 
rock, where famine came to be our teachear. 

grim set of scholars she had " 

^^ What is the prisoner talking about V < 
a potential voice from behind. '* Remove 
officer !" 
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Chapter IX. 

IRISH DISAFFECTION. 

The rumour of the intention of the whiteboys 
to break the gaol, or otherwise rescue the pri- 
soners, was unfounded. Since the new works 
were begun on Mr. Tracey's estate, the numbers 
of the disaffected in the district had lessened con* 
siderably, and those who remained were for the 
most part employed on distant expeditions. Dan 
had been out of his own neighbourhood so loag 
that he heard of Dora's capture only a few days 
before her trial, his father-in-law having failed m 
his attempt to give him immediate intelTigenoe of 
the event. The exasperated husband vowed, as 
soon as he learned her sentence, to move heavai 
and earth to rescue her ; and all that one man 
could do to this end he did: but he was not 
heartily seconded by his companions ; they con- 
sidering the attempt too hazardous for their pre- 
sent force, and not seeing that this case required 
their interference more than many which were 
presented to their observation every day. If their 
attempt had been agreed upon and planned ever 
so wisely, it would have been baffled by the fears 
of the magistrates, who, alarmed by the rumours 
afloat, determined to send the convicts round by 
sea to the port where the convict-ship awaited 
them, instead of having them Ixvi^xii^ ^^u;^ 
hland A small vessel vra% fsecx%^^ cscsL^g^^^ 
mut off the coast at the neaisi&t lgQ\!DX^^»^5»ws 
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the convicts, before it should be known that 
had left the gaol. 

Father Glennv; who was aware of the sch 
and therefore prepared to make his parting 
at the right time to the unhappy outcasts 
his flock, repaired to Mr. Tracey*s when his ] 
ful duty was done, dispirited, and eager for i 
relief from the harrowing thoughts which 
various interviews had left behind. Mr. Tr 
invited him to inspect the works, and see 
had been done thereby for the estate and fo 
people. They rode to the shore just as 
labourers were leaving work, and at the pi 
time for conversing with some of them respe< 
their prospects, and the hopes and views 
which they were about to begin life in anc 
land. An ardent desire to emigrate was fbui 
prevail : a desire arising out of hatred to mi< 
men and tithe-proctors, discontent with as r 
as they knew of the law, and despair of pe 
nently improving their condition at home. \ 
acknowledged their landlord's justice in enal 
them to remove advantageously, smiled at the 
tory over Mr. Orme, on which they prided tl 
selves as a grand parting achievement, and s 
with gratitude of the kindness of Mr. Ro 
family during their time of sore distress ; bu 
only person among their superiors in whom 
seemed to place implicit confidence was F; 
Glenny. To him tney said little of the bs 
which they believed to separate the rich and 
poor in Ireland*, on YvVm. xvo \oasv. «ss\s\n9^ ' 
/oc>ked with an eVi\ e^e\ ^««»\.\CvavH*«i^ ^ 
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no remarks that there was one sort of justice for 
the powerful and another for the helpless. Their 
affection being strong in proportion as it was 
concentrated, they almost adored their priest, 
and swore that when their wives and children 
should have followed them abroad. Father Glenny 
would be the only tie to their native district 
which they would be unwilling to break. 

'' How different an embarkation will thein 
be !" he observed to his companion, when he had 
given his blessing and passed on along the ridge 
of the cliff. ** How different a departure from that 
of their brethren who are sent away as criminals 1 
Here, the husband goes in hope of soon welcom- 
ing his family to a home of better promise than 
they leave ; there a wife is carried away alone, 
in disgrace, severed for ever from her husband 
and her child. It makes one thoughtful to con- 
sider that the least painful of these departurea 
might possibly have been rendered unnecessary 
by a wiser social management ; but, as for the 
the other, we ought to kneel in the dust, crying 
for mercy, till Heaven shall please to remove 
from us the scourge of crime, and the heart- 
withering despair which follows it. If you had 
seen and heard what I have seen and heard this 
day, you would tremble at the retribution which 
is sent upon the people and their rulers. Let us 
pray day and night to avert it I" 

*' And in the intervals of our prayers, father, 
let us exert ourselves to avert it by removing the 
abuses from which it springs. IxiaXjenii^^.v^'^; 
log palUativeSy let us go \o \3ftft xo^X. ^"^ '^s>^ ^^ 
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Instead of proyiding a legal relief for our poor, 
which must in time become a greater burden than 
we now labour under, we must remove the 
weights which oppress their industry, guard 
agamst the petty tyranny under which they suf- ' 
fer, and all tae while, persevere in educating, and 
still educating, till they shall be able to assist our . 
reforms ; to understand the law beneath which 
they live ; instead of defying it, to respect the go- 
Temment (by that time more efficient to secure 
the objects at which it aims) ; and to act upon 
the belief that men of various creeds and ranks 
and offices ma^ dwell together without enmit)'. < 
Ma^ not all this come of education, coupled with 
political reforms, and sanctioned by the blessing ^ 
we pray for ?" 

" Heaven grant it may !" exclaimed the priest, 
who was now attentively observing some one who 
was sitting on the sunny side of a fence which 
ran to the very verge of the rock. It was an oM 
man, with a babe on his knee, to whom he was 
alternately talking and singing in a feeble, 
cracked voice. His son^ was of the sea, to 
which he looked perpetually, and over which the 
setting sun was trailing a long line of glistering 
gold, to the great delight of the infant as well as 
its guardian. 

'* It is Sullivan !'* exclaimed the priest, '* and 
it is poor Dora's child that he holds on his knee. 
True it is that God feeds the young ravens that 
cry. Yonder babe has thriven in this desert as 
if its nightly rest were on its mother's bosom. 
The old man, u>o> \ooVa fiV^etvV^, Ywx v?ill not 
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take advantage, my son, of his having ventured 
above ground in a still hour like this. You will 
not bid the law take its course on one whose 
gray hairs came before his crimes began V* 

'" Not for the world,*' said Tracey. " Shall 
we alight and speak to him, or would it alarm, 
him too much ?" 

They drew near while still unobserved by the 
old man, whose noisy sport hindered his hearing 
their footsteps. At this moment, a small vessel 
appeared from behind a projecting rock, her sails 
filled with a fresli north wind, and appearing of 
a snowy whiteness as they caught the sunlight. 
When she shot across the golden track, the babe 
sprang and crowed in the old man's arms. 

*' The saints* blessing on ye, my jewel !" cried 
he, in almost equal glee. " It*s there you would 
be, dancing on the blue waves, instead of in my^ 
old arms, that will scarcely hold you in more 
than an unbroken colt, my pretty one ! There 
she goes, my darling, 

Full of boys so frisky 
With the sweet^smeUing whiskey, 
Flying over seas and far away ; 
Good luck go with *em " 

"Sullivan!" cried the priest, who could no 
longer endure this ill-timed mirth. 

The old man scrambled up in a moment, and 
made his obeisance before the mournful gravity 
of his pastor. 

" Sullivan!" continued Father Glemvj^ *' \!^^ 
you know that vessel ? You. cwxthqN. "^^ ^»^»»^ 
wiat freight it besim I You- 
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'* I know now all about it," replied ike oli/ 
man, pettishly. '* How could your reverence 
expect my old eyes to see so far off what ship 
Dora was on board of? And what makes your 
reverence bring his honour to be a spy on an old 
man's disgrace, unless he comes to catch me, and 
send me after Dora ? 'Tis near the hour when 
foxes and justices come out afler their prey. 
You may have me for the catching, your honour; 
and much good may it do you to have got me." 

He would not listen to a word Mr. Tracey 
had to say, but went on addressing the child, as 
if no one had been present, his glee being, how- 
ever, all turned to bitterness. 

" Agh, my jewel 1 and you knew more nor I, 
while you sprung as a lamb does when the ewe 
bleats. Stretch your arms, my darling, for your 
mother is there ; and fain would I bid ye begone 
to her, though it would leave me alone in the 
wide world, where there's not a thing my eyes 
love but you, babby dear !" 

And so he went on, sitting doggedly down 
with his back to the gentlemen, who retreated, 
intending to come again the next day, when he 
might be in a more communicative mood. Ai 
some distance they looked once more behinc 
them, and saw that another man had joinec 
Sullivan, and was standing over him, pointing 
to the receding vessel. 

** It is Dan !" cried the priest, quickly turning 

his horse and riding back. Before he couk 

^each the spot, DanYvad «>xa9^<^ ^lA&t^ kiss o 

bis infant, and diaap^^ax^^. 'IV^ ^\ Tmsi 
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countenance was now fallen, and his tone sub- 
dued. 

" You will never see l?an more," said he, 
** though you may h&r much of him. The just 
and merciful will never see his face again, and 
he has forsworn his priest. Where he will show 
himself from this time, it will be in the dead of 
the night, with a crape on his face and a pike in 
his hand. They that have made him niad must 
put up with a madman's deeds." 

*• Mad I" cried Tracey. 

** He means exasperated," replied the priest. 
^^ Dan hoped to the last to rescue his wife, and 
fhe failure has made him desperate." 

" I'm alone now in the world entirely," mutter- 
ed Sullivan, irockinff the now wearied infant to 
sleep. *' Barring this orphan's, I shall see little 
of the face of man. It was the face of a devil 
that bent over us just now. Long may it be be* 
'fore it scares us again." 

Sullivan said truly, that Dan would henceforth 
^he heard of and not seen by any hut the victims 
oi his violence. He who was once the pide is 
now the scourge of the Glen of tiie Echoes. 
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Summctry of Principles illuglraied in ihU 

Volume. 

Whatevxk affects the security of property, 
intercepts the due reward of labour, impairs 
subsistence-fund by discouraging iiidustry \ 
forethought. 

Partnership tenantcies affect the security of ] 
perty by rendering one tenant answerable for 
obligations of all his partners, while he has 
control over the management of their portion! 

A gradation of landlords on one estate iias 
n same effect, by rendering one tenant liable to 

' ' claims of more than one landlord. 

The levying of fines on a whole district for 
illegal practice going on in one part of it, has 
same effect, by rendering the honest man lii 
for the malpractices of the knave. 

The imposition of a church establishment 
those who already support another diurch, in 
cepts the due reward of labour, by taking £ 
the labourer a portion of his earnings for an ob 
from which he derives no benefit. 

The practice of letting land to the higl 
bidder, without regard to former service or to 
merits of the applicants, intercepts the due reiv 
of the labourer, by decreeing his gaioa to ei] 
with his lease. 

AH these practicea Wvm^^ ^^wnSivl vol Itda 
Aer subsiBtence-fuad \a TptoYw*Rw»i^\iB^ 
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SUMMARY. 1S5 

though the reduction is somewhat more than 
compensated by the natural growth of capitaL 

While capital has been growing much more 
slowly than it ought, population has been increas* 
ing much more rapidly than the circumstances of 
the country have warranted : the consequences of 
which are, extensive and appalling indigence, and 
a wide spread of the moral evils which attend it 

An immediate palliation of this indigence would 
be the result of introducing a legal pauper-system 
into Ireland ; but it would be at the expense of 
an incalculable permanent increase of the eviL 

To levy a poor-rate on die country at large 
would be impolitic, since it would only increase 
the primary grievance of an insufficiency of capi« 
tal, by causing a further unproductive Consump* 
tion of it. 

To throw the burden of a pauper system on 
absentees would be especially unjust, since they 
bear precisely the same relation to the wealth of 
their country as its resident capitalists. 

In the case of Ireland, as in all analogous 
cases, permanent relief can be effected only by 
adjusting the proportions of capital and popula- 
tion: and this must be attempted by means 
suited to her peculiar circumstances. 

The growth of capital should be aided by im- 
provements in agricultural and domestic economy, 
and by the. removal of political grievances ; from 
which would follow a union i^i^lafift^l 
sition o/ interests. 
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Population should be reduced within due limit 

In the present emergency, by well-conduct( 
schemes of emigration ; and 

Permanently, by educatinff the people till th( 
shall have become qualified for the guardiansh 
of their own interests. 
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